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BUSINESS & TECHNICAL JOURNAL 
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PRINTING & ALLIED 
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Are your composing machines idle when copy gives out? If you 
operate Monotypes—NO! The flexible Monotype becomes a 
type foundry, making materials that will be needed most when 
machine composition is heaviest. The Monotype Matrix Library 
increases this exclusive usefulness of the Monotype machine. 


Clip the Library Coupons and cash in on these “idle” hours. 











LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON TORONTO BIRMINGHAM 
334 MONOTYPE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA: SAN FRANCISCO 








**Business,’’ Bond Paper, avd Butler 


~|ARK how greatly Business depends upon Paper. Salesman- 

ship, typewritten on bond paper, stimulates the flow of 

orders worth millions of dollars. Generalship, typewritten 

on paper, directs the inner workings of great organizations» 

uniting them in purpose and action. Department talks with department 

through the medium of bond paper, and has a permanent record of 

all its transactions. As it operates today, the Bigness of Business is 
built upon bond paper in its various forms. 


This is a responsibility for paper. To merit this responsibility has 
always been the purpose of Butler paper. Some bond papers have been 
created which are worthy to reflect the personality of great businesses 
in their correspondence. A comprehensive range of other bond papers 
have been designed to fulfill humbler routine duties economically and 
dependably. Around all these bonds and other Butler papers has been 
built a service which sees that every need of Business, no matter how 
great or how small, is supplied with the Butler paper which it requires, 
when it is wanted. 


BUTLER PAPER CORPORATIONS 





New York + Chicago » San Francisco 
, eae | 


G oO 
DISTRIBUTORS OF BUTLER BRANDS—STANDARDIZED PAPER 


J. W. Butler Paper Company Chicago Mutual Paper Company Seattle 
Standard Paper Company Milwaukee Endicott Paper Company Portland 


Butler Paper Company Detroit a Pens 

Conteal Michigan Paper Company Grand ~~ sei met New York Chicago, San Francisco 
Mississippi Valley Paper Company —*<a National Paper & Type. Company New York 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Company Kansas City evenseas 

Southwestern Paper Company Dallas National Paper & Type Company, Latin America 
Southwestern Paper Company Houston Thomas W. Simmons & Co.,Inc. 

Sierra Paper Company Los Angeles Hong Kong, Shanghai, China 


Pacific Coast Paper Company San Francisco Patten Company, Ltd. Honolulu, T. H.: 




















Established 1844 


Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 

















COLONIAL OFFSET 
SPECIAL MAGAZINE 
MACHINE FINISH 
TICONDEROGA FINISH 


TICONDEROGA PULP @ PAPER CO. 


Quality 





MUSIC 
EGGSHELL 
SCHOOL TEXT 
ANTIQUE LAID 


Uniformity 


SALES OFFICE, 522 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 








Friction Drive, 


THE WARNER rere 


Variable Speed Motors for Job Presses 


A 30-day trial will convince you that 
we have the best motor on the market. 
No rheostat or resistance coils, you 
get any desired speed and can start or 
stop by simply pressing the foot lever. 


’ H. P. $60.00 
% H. P. $65.00 


These prices are F.O. B. 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 


The above is complete with spring 
base and foot control, all ready for ser- 
vice. 110-volt, 25 to 60 cycles only. Always state voltage and cycles. 


We guarantee satisfaction. Write for our booklet on press motors. 


WARNER ELECTRIC CO., Kalamazoo, Michigan 








Strait's Patent Lever Feed Guide 


The Logical Successor to the Quad 





The efficiency of this Guide has been materially 
increased by the addition of an Adjustable Tongue. 
Order from your dealer or the 


manufacturer 


ceca 75 
we Titian Doz.. .10 H.H. STRAIT, Overland, Mo. 




















Any number of colors on one or both sides of paper. 
Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made. 
7500 impressions per hour. 
Roll feed — Delivery —Slit and cut into sheets or rewound. 
Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reenforcing, 
eyeletting, numbering, etc. 
Once through the press completes the job. 


New Era Mfg. Company 


Straight and Cedar Streets Paterson, New Jersey 
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Published Monthly by 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 
New York Advertising Office, 41 Park Row 





TERMS —0Onited States, $4 a year in advance; single copy, 40c. 
Canada, $4.50; singlecopy,45c. Foreign, $5 a year; singlecopy,50c. 





Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoflice at 
Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 














HICKOK 


Automatic Paper Feeders 


The days of real competition are here again. In order to 
survive, your ruling plant must be equipped with the most 
up-to-date and labor-saving machinery. The Hickok Rul- 
ing Machinery and Feeders are the last word in efficiency. 
We have been in this business over seventy five years. 


THE W. O. HICKOK MBG. Co. 


EsTABLISHED 1844 
HARRISBURG, PA., U.S. A. 


Paper Ruling Machines, Ruling Pens, Bookbinders’ Machinery 
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A 3-Cylinder Plant Automatically Fed 
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Dexter Combing Pile Feeders Make Pressrooms 
More Profitable 


“When a printer finds a good profit in his press room, he would be 
flinthearted indeed if he did not express a grateful appreciation 
of the machines behind the men that made it all possible. Aside 
from the profitable results of using your Dexter Combing Pile 
Feeder comes that supreme satisfaction of good work, and the | 
quiet but effective tribute of satisfied customers who appreciate | 


rapid service. (Signed) “Edward Counihan, Pres., | 
“Knight-Counihan Printing Co., 
é : ms ° 99 
San Francisco, California. 








No firm will completely equip its presses with automatic feeders unless 
these machines give greater results than can be obtained by hand feeding. 
Repeat orders are proof of automatic feeder satisfaction. Automatic feeders 
are helping thousands of printers solve the problem of high pressroom 


costs by putting their pressrooms on a more profitable basis than when 
presses are hand fed. 


A list of Combing Pile Feeder users will be sent you on request. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, 28 West 23rd Street, New York 


Folders, Cutters, Cross Continuous Feeders, Dexter Feeders, Inserting, 
Covering and Wire-Stitching Machines 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CLEVELAND DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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A Single Magazine 
Typesetting Machine 
Instantly Changeable 
into a 
Two or Three 
Magazine Machine 


One of the biggest features of the “Model 3” Linograph is that you can purchase it 
as a single magazine machine. Then, as you grow, you can build it up intoa two or 
three magazine machine — all without the addition of a single mechanical device 
(and you can have as many more magazines in reserve as you wish). It is all there 
right at the start. So extremely simple is it that the printing world has been 
wondering why it was never thought of before. 


Think of the economy and convenience of having a “Model 3” in your plant. 
Write today for full particulars. 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 








The Linograph Way is the Easiest Way 
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Operating the Royal Backing-Up Machine 


You have seen electrotypers “back up’”’a mould? Inthe smaller shops 
they have their molten metal in a big pot over a fire and they use a dip- 
per to dish the stuff out—pouring it by hand onto the back of the shell. 
Royal could never wait for that old-fashioned method. We have a ma- 
chine of our own invention and we draw off the metal as easily as a soft- 
drink mixer draws his syrups. Royal metal is of the right temperature 
when it strikes the shell—the shell is also automatically heated—then 
cooled by the same machine, thus doing away with shrinkage troubles, 
which are the cause of lack of register. Back of every Royal move there 
is one big object in mind—+zhe performance of our plates on the press. 
They must register, they must print 100% as goad as the original and, 
finally, they ust wear longer—infinitely longer—than any original 
could possibly wear. 


Royal Electrotype Company 
Philadelphia 








Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 

















Size of Bed, 26x38 
Size of Form, 22x35 
Takes sheet up to 24x36 








A Press That Creates Good-Will 


Every purchaser of a LEE Two-REVOLUTION PREss is an enthusiastic 
“Booster” for the press and the old established company that make 
it, which certainly proves out the old and time-tried saying: 


“A Satisfied Purchaser is the Best Advertisement” 





The following excerpts from a few letters express the general sentiment of users of the simplified, moderate priced, 


money-making Lee Two-Revolution Press. 


“We are delighted with the service given us by the 
Lee Press, and are satisfied that we could not have 
bought, for anywhere near the money, a press that 
would give equal service.” 


“The Lee Press is substantially and well built and 
will do a class of work equal to any higher priced 
press. Were we to buy another press tomorrow 
we would certainly buy a Lee 


“We believe the Lee Press to be a good buy for 
anyone. Our press is giving us good satisfaction 
on general work, and we would not part with it for 
twice its cost. We can heartily recommend the 
Lee Press.” 


“We have had our Lee Press for three years and 
assure you that it has given us excellent satisfac- 
tion during all that time. Our experience has 
certainly made us enthusiastic over this press and 
we recommend it to all classes of printing trade.” 


“The Lee Press registers to perfection. The longer 
we have the press, the better we like it. It not 
only gives the quality of product but is so simple 
that our apprentices can operate it. If we can be 
of service to you in recommending the Lee Press, 
let us know.” 


“We noticed your Lee Press advertisement in the 
—last night and it recalled that we 
have been intending to write and tell you that the 
one bought last December has given perfect satis- 
faction from the first. We run everything from a 
single letterhead to a full form on it and it’s a 
dandy on color work.” 


“We like the Lee Two-Revolution Press better 
every day. Have never had any trouble of any 
sort. We do a good lot of job work on it and the 
simple adjustments for different size forms are 
easily made.” 


“We could not get along without the Lee Press as 
we are now able to take jobwork that heretofore 
we had to refuse. The boys all like to work on 
the press and adjustments are easily made and 
quickly learned.” 


“We use the Lee Press for large and small job- 
work and for printing our paper, and like it so well 
that we put on it every job that we possibly ap 
and find it easy to change for different kinds of 
work. We have not found a thing wrong with the 
press.” 


“We find our Lee Press entirely satisfactory. We 
are using it almost entirely on flint glazed box 
paper with gold ink, and find the distribution 
excellent. We assure you that as soon as business 

eases we will place our order for another Lee 


“The Lee Press is doing excellent work and we are 
very much pleased with it. It is very convenient 
and easily adjusted for different size jobs; has a 
smooth, positive motion; gives us work we are 
really proud of, and altogether we consider it an 
excellent investment.” 


“Our Lee Press has given us most excellent service 
and we are very highly pleased with it. We are 
satisfied that we could not have bought any other 
press for any where near the money that would 
give equal service. 


The names and addresses of the writers gladly furnished upon request: 


“The Lee Press is one of the best buys I ever made. 
We have made over 300,000 impressions this sum- 
mer with inexperienced help and with no trouble 
as to adjustment. I jmade no mistake in pur- 
chasing the Lee Press.”’ 


“The Lee Press is as good as presses costing a great 
deal more money, and to our mind, fills a long-felt 
want. It can be ‘depended upon to turn out high- 
class work; is noiseless in operation and registers 
perfectly.” 


“We are sending you under separate cover a copy 
of a catalog run on the Lee Press, for we want you 
to see the “kind of work the press is doing. The 
register is perfect and the color iseven. The press- 
work on this book was done by a young man who 
had never touched a cylinder press before. We 
are boosters for the Lee Press.” 


“We have found the Lee Press most satisfactory 
and it fills every claim you make for it, in fact it 
has been a greater help to us than you ‘claimed it 
would be. Make-ready is easy, changing ink can 
be done in a few minutes and it produces work of 
a high grade. We’re mighty well pleased with the 
Lee Press and you may use us as a reference.” 


“We are much pleased with our Lee Press. The 
register is perfect and its bed motion is ideal 
mechanicaliy and should last indefinitely. We 
purchased the press only after a careful i investiga- 
tion, having had considerable experience along 
these lines. The Challenge Machinery Co. have 
given us fine service and we cannot say too much 
for the press and the company. 


Send today for full particulars and learn why “Lee Press Users are Lee Press Boosters.” 





THE CHALLENGE 
MACHINERY CO. 


allenge 
reation 


124 S. Wells Street 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


Grand Haven, Mich., U. S. A. 


NEW YORK 
461 Eighth Avenue 


CHICAGO 
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NEWSPAPERS 


Everyone connected with the mechanical departments of 
a modern newspaper has been forced to realize “there is but 
one supply of time.” Any plan or device to economize space 
or eliminate time-consuming motions is of vital interest. 
Efficiency demands maximum convenience, simplicity and 





Asaboveillustrated, 
the Hamilton Steel 
Cabinet No. 471 is 
designed especially 
for use in the Ad 
room of the modern 
daily. Furnished 
with or without 
lights, as desired. 
Flat working sur- 
face; holds 42 deep 
Cases with Pulls and 
Label Holders. Also 
madein wood. Send 








for further details. 











durability; all other factors are of very 
secondary importance. — Gordon Bennet. 

That the Hamilton Steel Equipment is the last word 
in Efficiency Furniture for the composing room is the 


mature decision of newspaper executives — and 
jobbing plants are profiting by their example. 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 


Eastern House: Rahway, N. J. Two Rivers, Wisconsin 





For sale by all Prominent Typefounders and Dealers Everywhere 
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The man on your cutter 
appreciates a good knife— 


Ask any man on your cutters what 
he thinks of a DOWD Knife—he'll 
sell you on them every time. 


Because the man that has had a 
DOWD Knife as a working com- 
panion has found it a demon for 
work—fast work and accurate. 


The most careful buyers are stand- 
ardizing on DOWD Knives because 
they are so dependable. 


Makers of hetter cutting knives since 1847 
Beloit, Wis. 


Ask DOWD of Beloit R.J. Dowd Knife Works 


— profit by our 
experience. 
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Use the Westvaco Brand grades regularly. 
Have your engraver prove your cuts on 
sample Westvaco sheets with the ink you 
intend to use. The Mill Price List lines 
will cover 90% of your paper needs. 











Mill Price List 
yg 


Velvo-Enamel 
Marquette Enamel 
Sterling Enamel 
Westmont Enamel 


Embossing Enamel 


WHITE INDIA 


i Ideal Litho. 


COATED ONE SIDE 


Westvaco Super 
Westvaco MF: 
maeneon Aggshell 


Westvaco 


WHITE GRAY INDIA BROWN BLUE GOLDENROD 


“Westvaco Cover 


WHITE GRAY INDIA BROWN BLUE GOLDENROD 


eMinerco Bond | 


WHITE O; BLUE Wei 


Origa Writing 


CANARY 


Vestvaco Index Bristol 


WHITE BUFF BLUE SALMON 
J ( n e 


Sa reverse side 
of this insert for 
dakomy F-Lateyat.) ae Bi 
of the Westvaco 
by eclate ts Bibi eal ltl tees 
















‘The Mill Price List 





Distributors of 


Westvaco Mill Brand Papers 


Manufactured by West Virgina Pulp & Paper Co. 








> 


be 





Baltimore 
Bradley-Reese Company 
Birmingham 

Graham Paper Company 


Boston 
The Arnold-Roberts Co. 


Chicago 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


Cincinnati 
The Chatheld & Woods Co. 


Cleveland 


The Union Paper & Twine Co. 


Dallas 

Graham Paper Company 
Des Moines 

Carpenter Paper Co. 


Detroit 


The Union Paper & Twine Co. 


El Paso 

Graham Paper Company 
Houston : 
Graham Paper Company 
Kansas City 

Graham Paper Company 
Milwaukee 

E. A. Bouer Company 
Minneapolis 


Graham Paper Company 











Nashville 
Graham Paper Company 

New Haven 

The Arnold-Roberts Co. 

New Orleans 

Graham Paper Company 

New York 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
Norfolk, Va. 

Richmond Paper Co., Inc. 
Omaha 

Carpenter Paper Co. 

Philadelphia 


Lindsay Bros., Incorporated 
Pittsburgh 


The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Providence 
The Arnold-Roberts Co. 


Richmond, Va. 


Richmond Paper Co., Inc. 


St. Louis 


Graham Paper Company 


St. Paul 


Graham Paper Company 


Washington, D. C. 


R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
York, Pa. 


R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 























JUENGST 


Gatherer, Stitcher and Coverer 


THE ONLY MACHINE that will Gather, Jog, Stitch 
and Cover Books all while in Continuous Motion 











PATENTED 











Will detect missing inserts or doublets. 
Will gather any signatures from singles up, on any kind of stock. 
Built in combination or in single units. 


Has no equal for Edition Books. 














PATENTED 


Juengst Continuous Side Stitcher 


The only stitcher that will drive 1, 2, 3 or 4 staples without stopping the book. 
Built as a separate unit, with feed table and delivery. 





Let Us Solve Your Bindery Troubles 


and give you accurate books, better books, and more books, at less cost. 





AMERICAN ASSEMBLING MACHINE CoO., Inc. 
416 N. Y. World Building, New York City 
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Numerical Preponderance 
HEN a machine like the Miehle at- 


tains numerical preponderance as 
the result of accumulated experience 
over a period of more than thirty years, 
it is obvious that it can only be the result 
of actual proven superiority. 


There is nothing ephemeral in the numerical 
preponderance of the Miehle. It is built upon 
most stable of foundations, definitely shown by the 
fact that 72% of the Miehle output is purchased 
by old customers. 


MIEHI iE, PRIN ii Ne PRESS S& MEG, CO. 


Principal Ofice: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


Sales Offices in the United States 
CAG Mo ado rwck Bi PHILADELPHIA, PA.. Stephen Girar sldg 
NEW YORK. N. Y.. 2840 Woc JALLAS, TEX. 611 Deere Bld 
ATLANTA, GA., Dodson Pr sSeaiay Co DISTRIBL 
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PATRONAGE 


Bl ES PRODUCTION 


MILLER 


Automatic Feeders 


HE Mutter doubles the 

production of hand-feed- 
ing at a corresponding decrease —_ > 
in production cost. When a plant, 7hi:-xeomeical 
operating Chandler e Price Presses MILLER-FED 
by the hand-fed method, installs PRESS 
Muiters, it doubles its capacity, at no increase in floor 
space or machine units, and with less help. 
The MILLER minimizes the human factor in press-work —which, 
somehow, never gets out the volume you figure on. It absolutely 
standardizes platen press production, insuring deliveries as promised — 


the kind of service to your trade that merits continued and 
ever-increasing patronage. 


Find out now what MILLERS will do in speeding up your production, in 
reducing your labor costs and increasing your profits. Your name on a postal 
will bring the complete story. 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMER Co. 


PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 


Brancues: ATLANTA Boston Cuicaco Dattas New York 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 


SAO AAS 
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Modern Printing Plant 
at Private Sale 


in separate lots for cash or on installments 


Inspection at your pleasure. Delivery November first. 


Free Storage to January 1, 1922. 





This Printing Plant was purchased new to take care of the overflow work during 
1918-1920. The owner desires to dispose of it as he has all he can do to attend 
to the operating of his up-town Printing Business. 








OFFICE PRESSROOM 


Roll Top Desks, Flat Desks, | Pony Miehle 24x34 Bed 
Tables, Chairs, Files, Ward- | 3 39x53 Miehle Presses all with 
robe, Typewriters, etc. self contained controllers and 

COMPOSING ROOM gas heaters 
Cut Cost Cabinets, Iron Top | Thompson 6C New 14x22 Press 


Imposing Tables, Press Beds, (Pett. dxdt ond 6x18 Kew 


Galleys, Proof Presses, Galley Series Chandler & Price Press 


Cabinets, Tools, and over 
20,000 pounds late type faces in with Miller Feeder equipment, 
motors, etc. 


large fonts. 


BINDERY Fifty Electric Welded Cylinder 
Chases 


44-inch Dexter Auto Power Paper ‘ 
is Drying Racks, etc. 


Cutter, Style B 





Cleveland Folder LINOTYPE 

Dexter Bundling Machine No. 19 New Mergenthaler Lino- 

Dexter No. 191, 38x50 Job Folder type with two quick-change 
with double parallel folds magazines and auxiliary, mats, 

Boston and National Power Wire liners, etc. Metal Furnace and 
Stitchers Ingot Moulds. 


SEND FOR DETAILED LISTS, PRICES AND TERMS 
Selling Agents for the owner 


CONNER, FENDLER & COMPANY 


Ninety-Six Beekman Street, New York City 
Phone: Beekman 3970-1-2. 


| 
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What a printing press will do and what it costs to do it 
are, and always have been, the tests of its real worth 


Do you Mr. Printer appreciate the worth of the Universal 
Equipment Babcock and its Automatic Printed-side-up Delivery, 
when figuring the hour cost of cylinder press work? 


“Our best Advertisements are not printed; They Print” 


CK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING COMPANY } 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: NEW LONDON, CONN. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 38 PARK ROW 
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Dummies for Large Editions of 


Booklet, Catalog, Book and IN 
Publication Work (ie OK 










MINIATURE DUMMIES 


WITH IMPOSITIONS AND FOLDING INSTRUCTIONS . 
FOR THE & 












STANDARDIZED 
DEXTER D-16 AND D-32 
FOLDER 


AINA, gehen DUMMIES INCLOSED SHOW THE PROD- 
a COUBLE46 AND 













i 

pense) At ETS OF THESE MINIATURE FOLDS WiLL” 
BE GIVEN TO OPERA RATORS, LAY-OUT MEN, STONENEN 4 
AND ALL OTHERS INTERESTED IN THE PRO! Sy 
THE DOUBLE-I6 AND DOUBLE-32 FOLDER. 


















THOSE SAMPLE FOL 


RACEN wh rar, Fake sp 
i COLOR SCI 
DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
FOLDERS, CROSS CONTINUOUS FEEDERS. DEXTER FEEDERS, INSERTING, 
G AND WIRE STITCHING MACHIN 


28 West 23RD. STREET EW YORK CITY | is ———e 































By using the eleven miniature dummies pictured above when 
planning all large edition booklet, catalog, book and publication 
work to be folded on double sixteen machines, you can trace each 
step of the job from beginning to end and know what the result 
will be. 









The impositions, guide edges and folding instructions contained in 
this set of dummies give you a bird’s eye view of your finished job 
before it is started. You can be sure that work laid out and planned 
in accordance with the specifications given on these miniature 
folds can be handled with the least time, cost and trouble in any 


bindery equipped for large edition work. 









Plan your printing jobs from the binding end first, and know your 
binder’s equipment. These folds will help you to better understand 
the importance of right binding specifications. 








If you are interested in large edition work, send for 
your set of Double-16 Dummies today—no charge 






DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, 28 West 23rd St., New York 


Folders, Cutters, Cross Continuous Feeders, Dexter Feeders, Inserting, 


Covering and Wire-Stitching Machines 







PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CLEVELAND ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 





CHICAGO 
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Tue SEYBOLD 
DIE PRESSES 


For Dieing Out Envelopes, Labels, Advertising Display Cards 
and All Forms with Special Shaped Edges. 


ite 


[ Die Cutting 
Envelopes 


These Presses Operate with the Most Powerful Movements 
Known to Mechanics: THE Worm GEAR AND THE TOGGLE. 


Made in Two Styles 
THE SINGLE HEAD PRESS, illustrated above, for large work; 
THE DOUBLE HEAD PRESS, for small work. 


On Tue Douste Heap Press two operators may 
work independently thereby doubling the output 
and reducing the number of machines required. 


Ask for Circular No. 1989 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Sales Agencies and Service Stations: 


New York CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO ToRONTO Paris LonpDON Buenos AIRES STOCKHOLM 
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Protect Your Rollers 
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Here is an inexpensive protection for the 


a) (@) (3) inking rollers of your Chandler & Price Presses. 


It consists of a pair of tracks, quickly and 
easily attached, which take up any excess pres- 
sure of the roller springs—it protects the inking 

rollers from being pulled down onto the inking plate and flattening out as they 
often do, especially in hot weather. There is just enough pressure between the 
springs and the rollers to insure well-inked forms. 


The diagrammatic view is a simple explanation of how the excess pressure of 
the springs (1) is taken up by the bearing down of the roller truck on the track 
(2) instead of passing on to the roller and inking plate at point (3). 


Chandler & Price Extension Roller Tracks fit any of your Chandler & Price 
Presses. Because of their low cost, they soon pay for themselves in the saving 
you effect on your rollers. 


Write for quotations or further information. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Chandler © Price 
ROLLER T 1ON 


LLER TRACKS 
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“and bigger profits for me”’ 


Even if Cleveland Folding Machines could make only those forms 
which can be folded on other folding machines, Clevelands would 
still be the choice of progressive printers and binders. 


“Even if I never wanted Clevelandequipment for the exclusive folds they 
can produce,” said one prosperous printer to us recently, “I would still 
use Clevelands because their greater simplicity means less time lost 
in adjustments, their greater accuracy means less spoilage, and their 
greater speed means bigger production—and bigger profits for me.” 


Put Cleveland Folding Machines in your plant. For any printer, for 
any binder, for any job —large or small— Clevelands are the ideal 
folding equipment. 


[He (jeveranofeyoine Nacyine[a 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 
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THIS IS THE MONTH 


WHEN PRINTERS, ANTICIPATING THE APPROACH OF WINTER, ARE ORDERING 
SEASONABLE ROLLERS. THE USE OF 


IDEAL ROLLERS 


(ALL ROLLERS EXCEPT FORM) 


ON ONE OR MORE OF YOUR PRESSES, 
WILL CONVINCE YOU THAT THEY ARE 


THE ROLLERS 
OF ECONOMY & PRECISION. 


GUARANTEED, 


UNDER ORDINARY CONDITIONS OF SERVICE, 


NOT TO MELT, 
NOT TO HARDEN, 
NOT TO SHRINK, 
NOT TO EXPAND, 
NOT TO CRACK. 


NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD or HUMIDITY. 
SOFT, RESILIENT AND POSSESS NECESSARY SUCTION 
PROPERTIES TO DISTRIBUTE THE INK THOROUGHLY. 

DO NOT REQUIRE RESETTING. 


To ELIMINATE WASTE anp NEEDLESS EXPENSE 


OF CHANGING ROLLERS OF ONE CONSISTENCY FOR ANOTHER, 
ADOPT IDEAL ROLLERS FOR USE 


THE YEAR ROUND 
THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


Eastern Representatives: Canadian Representatives: 


THE AULT & WIBORG CO. OF N.Y. THE AULT & WIBORG CO. OF CANADA, LTD. 
57 Greene St., NEW YORK CITY 19, 21 & 23 Charlotte St.,. TORONTO, CANADA 
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The COOPER Series 


A NewRoman Type of Character + Designed by OSWALD COOPER 
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oa 
To the Advertising Profession Mr. Cooper is 
perhaps the best known designer of lettering in 
America. In his connection with an advertising 
service firm he is constantly at work producing 
effective hand-drawn lettering for the more im- 
portant material of many of the leading national 
advertisers— among whom are 


Co: MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 
“WI, THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
ROYAL TAILORS—AND OTHERS 


Write Our Nearest Branch House 
fora Specimen Folder 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER 


Originators of ‘“‘ Types that Talk” 
CHICAGO WASHINGTON: D.C. DALLAS SAINTLOUIS KANSASCITY OMAHA SAINTPAUL SEATTLE 
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Various Models 
for different 
requirements 






Liberty Jr. 
Model No. 90 


Embodied in the Liberty are many 
exclusive features which are not only 
practical but absolutely necessary to 
get maximum results in your own 
plant. Yet the extreme simplicity of 
the Liberty makes the purchase price 
less than that of just the ordinary 
folders. They are invariably the 
choice of the most critical and expe- 
rienced printers. 


THE LIBERTY 
FOLDER COMPANY 


Originators of Simple Folders 


SIDNEY, OHIO 


ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 








RANGE — 514x6 to 22x32. 


ANGLE, PARALLEL or combinations of both. AGENCIES IN 
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Printers are too patient 





Patience is a virtue, but printers overdo 
it. No other line of business meekly en- 
dures so much grief. 


Of course the trade can never be put 
on the same basis as the manufacture of 
clothespins or carburetors. Every job 
is different—size, stock, type, ink, and 
fold all vary. But in the pressroom, at 
least, much of the trouble comes from 
the vagaries of the ink; and that trouble 
can be eliminated, with great profit. 


It’s not the fault of the ink. Its chem- 
ical elements make it extremely sensitive 
to the daily variations of temperature 
and humidity. Even paper affects it. 
The manufacturer can make the ink only 
to fit an average set of conditions, and 
leave to the pressman its exact adjust- 
ment to the requirements of each day’s 
work. Even when the ink is specially 
mixed for a job, a sudden change in 
weather usually necessitates an adjust- 
ment. 


But all too often the ink is run as it 
comes, or adjustment is attempted with 
some unsuitable medium. In either case 
the results are the same—picking, or 
mottling, or offset, to name only a few. 
That means delay, poor work, dissatisfied 
customers, and expense— always expense. 


And yet there are printers who grin and 
bear these things as if that were a vir- 
tue, when they’re absolutely unnecessary! 


There are hundreds of printing houses, 
large and small, where picking and mot- 
tling and offset are practically unknown, 
and where, once the forms are made 
ready, jobs always go through the press- 
room on schedule time. In these press- 
rooms they use Reducol. 


Reducol is the perfect ink corrective. 
It is unconditionally guaranteed to adjust 
the ink exactly to each job, and to have 
no harmful effects of any kind. 


Grin—but don’t bear it. Use Reducol. 


Send for a free copy of “Cutting Costs in the Pressroom” — or, better still, 
make a trial of Reducol at our risk. Any responsible house may have 
5 or 10 lbs. on approval. Charge cancelled if you are not fully satisfied 








INDIANA CHEMICAL & MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. I-11, 135 SOUTH EAST STREET, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


23-25 East 26th St., New York City 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Canadian Agents, Manton Bros. 
Toronto, Winnipeg 


Pacific Coast Agents: Geo. Russell Reed Co. 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland 


British Agents: Borne & Co., Ltd., 35/37 Banner St., London, E.C. 1 
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Prevents Offset Eliminates Static Electricity 


The DOYLE ELECTRIC 
SHEET HEATER 


ap | 
(Patented) 


DRIES THE INK SHEETS DELIVER EVENLY 
for BETTER WORK for MORE PRODUCTION 


FOR KELLY PRESSES $28.00 


FOR MILLER FEEDERS $22.50 
Reflector Type 


Reflector Type 

















FOR CYLINDER PRESSES $55. 00 to $150. 00 


Also made for Folding Machines, Ruling Machines, Rotary Presses and any 
machinery requiring drying facilities or elimination of static electricity 


An open glow, hot heater, throwing an intense, live heat on the entire sheet, or any 
part of it. 


It may be fastened to any part of any press. A combination switch at 


each end regulates each individual unit, so heat may be used where it is needed, and 
no heat wasted. 


This means efficiency and economy 


BRITTON & DOYLE 


PRINTING EFFICIENCY APPLIANCES 
Cleveland, Ohio 


THE DOYLE-ALLEN INK DISTRIBUTOR THE DOYLE VACUUM SHEET CLEANER 
DOYLE’S SETSWELL COMPOUND DOYLE’S BRILLIANT GOLD INK 
DOYLE’S SPECIAL REDUCER 


DOYLE’S QUICK DRIER 
DOYLE BOOKBINDER’S ELECTRIC GLUE-POT 
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A COMPLETE GEAR-DRIVEN MACHINE ¢hat DISTRIBUTES 


The Doyle-Allen Ink Distributor 


NOT ONE DOYLE-ALLEN INK DISTRIBUTOR 
HAS BEEN RETURNED IN SEVEN YEARS 


READ WHAT PROGRESSIVE PRINTERS ARE SAYING: 


We have Doyle-Allen Vibrators on Seven Chandler & Price Presses. We are able to get ink distribution equal to the cylinder. 
ialize on the better grade of printing and color work and the vibrators are indispensable to us. 
George Brothers, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


We specia 


We have used the Doyle-Allen | Ink 
Distributor for many years and have 
found its use so beneficial that we do 
not feel a job press is complete without 


The Standard Printing Co. 
Louisville. 


We find the Doyle-Allen Ink  Distri- 
butor a very valuable addition to ow 
Gordon Presses. Our run of job print- 
ing has improved very much indeed. 

W. Clement Co. 
Buffalo. 


We consider the Doyle-Allen Ink Dis- 
tributer as part of the job press equip- 
ment, necessary for good work. 

The Appleton Press 
Appleton, Wis. 


We have been using the Doyle-Allen 
Ink Distributor for about six years. Un- 
like other attachments we have tried to 
use it is remarkably free from break- 
downs and other annoying troubles. 

Louis Fink & Sons Co., Inc. 
Laurel Springs, N. J. 


We find that the Doyle-Allen Ink Dis- 
tributors, which we have on our Gordon 
presses, give excellent service and are 
quite satisfied with the results we have 
obtained. 

Corson Manufacturing Co. 
Lockport, N. Y 


We have found the Doyle-Allen Ink 
Distributor to be not only of great help 
to us in our work but also a very 
practical and satisfactory appliance to 
work with. It has met all representa- 
tions made to us at the time we pur- 
chased it. 

George H. Courter 
Niagara Falls 


We have certainly procured some 
wonderful results on our jobbers since 
we are using the ovis Aen Ink Dis- 
tributor. We are really running forms 
on our jobbers that we used to run cn 
a cylinder. 
Service Printing Co. 
Canton, Ohio. 


We are very well pleased with the 
Doyle-Allen Ink Distributor and the re- 
sults we are getting. Samples under 
separate cover show what we have done. 

The Blanchard Co, 
Aurora, IIL. 


The Doyle-Allen Ink Distributor is protected by basic patents which cover the positive drive of distribution 
rollers by gears. This is the identical method employed on cylinder presses and we guarantee perfect distribu- 
tion on any form that will fit your platen press. There is no other method of obtaining the necessary vibration. 














RESULTS COUNT 


1—Improve the quality of your 
job work. 

2—Eliminate double 
heavy forms. 

3—Save a large percentage of 
your slip-sheeting. 

4—Prolong life of press by reduc- 
ing the impression. 

5—Increase the capacity of platen 
presses for larger work. 

6—Reduce the wear and tear on 
rollers. 

7—Overcome streaking in heavy 
half-tones and _ solid tint 
forms. 

8—Eliminate the use of form 
bearers. 

9—Economize on amount of ink 
used from 20 to 50 per cent. 


rolling of 














The gears do the work. The Doyle-Allen Ink Distributor distributes. 


This insert printed on a Platen Press, equipped with Doyle-Allen Ink Distributor, 


BRITTON & DOYLE 


205 CAXTON BUILDING 


Dovle Platen Press Plate Heater 
Doyle-Allen Ink Distributor 


single rolled, not slip-sheeted 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Doyle-Allen Ink Distributor in 
our plant is giving excellent results. 
It certainly enables us to do things 
on a job press that we could not do 
without _it. 

Democrat Printing Co. 
Madison, Wis. 


We have your Doyle-Allen Ink_Dis- 
tributor on our presses and would not 
be without them, they sure will give 
you perfect ink distribution. 

he New Haven Printing Co. 
New Haven, Conn. 





We are more than pleased with the 
results that we _have obtained since 
putting in your Distributor. We con- 
sider it one of the best investments 
in our plant. 

The Auburn Printing Co. 
Auburn, Ind. 


Our_superintendent says that your 
Ink Distributor is giving excellent 
satisfaction. 

The Gray Printing Co. 
Fostoria, Ohio. 


We have your Doyle-Allen Ink Dis- 
tributor in use for about two years 
and it has given us entire satisfaction, 
especially on half-tone and color work 
of all sorts. 

West Publishing Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


We are using the Doyle-Allen Ink 
Distributor on our Gordon with very 
satisfactory results. It enables us to 
handle certain work which could not 
otherwise be handled on the machine. 

Frederick Stearns & Co, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Your Ink Distributors are standard 
we for all platen presses on 
which they can be used. 

Toby Rubovits 
Chicago. 


We think the Doyle-Allen Ink Dis- 
tributor the best equipment one can 
use on a platen press. Heavy forms 
can be run on small presses with cylin- 
der-like results. 

McCaw of Columbia 
Columbia, So. Carolina. 


Your Ink Distributor has given me 
entire satisfaction for all classes of work 
on platen presses. It is an absolute 
necessity. 

Robt. Lee Johnson Co, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Doyle Electric Sheet Heater 
Doyle Vacuum Sheet os 
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Berry Semi-Gravity Board Feeder 














PATENTS PENDING 


ITH this machine full production 

of your press can be obtained. 
No re-piling or handling of stock. It 
lifts the ordinary platform with 4000 
pounds of board, of any size or thick- 
ness, and delivers it to the feeder. 


No reason for missing one impression, 
as stock is kept constantly at feeder’s 


hand. Easily operated, strongly built 
and not complicated, and can be at- 
tached to any press. The machine is 
operated with a one H. P. motor and 
controlled by a foot pedal on feeder’s 
platform. One man can keep from 15 to 
20 presses supplied with stock. 


We also build a straight lift for paper. 


Installed on thirty days’ trial. 


BERRY -MACHINE COMPANY 


309 NORTH THIRD ST. 


SAINT LOUIS, U.S. A. 
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And it is 


scuff-proof— |} | 


“T)EAD from cover to cover—” how 

often you have heard that expres- 
sion. But what if there is no cover? 
When a book has been carelessly han- 
dled and piece by piece the cover finds 
its way to the wastebasket, the book 
is pretty sure to follow. You just don’t 
want it around. 


A Fabrikoid binding will keep 
that book or catalog in service. 


It is a tough, sturdy material that isn’t 
easily damaged with mistreatment. It is 
scuff-proof, stain-proof, grease-proof and 
water-proof—it can be cleaned with 
just soap and water. 


Fabrikoid is easily worked—cuts with 
practically no waste—pastes and 
stitches readily—embosses and stamps 


beautifully. 


This binding material is much more 
economical than any grade of leather. 
Its first cost is a little more than paper 
or cloth, to be sure, but it is more than 
justified by the result. A Fabrikoid 
binding assures a favorable reception. 
You can get some novel and striking 
effects with the great choice of colors 
and grains offered. 












Send for a specimen binding and 
information. 








E.I.du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Sales Department: Fabrikoid Division 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Branch Offices: 
Boston Chicago | Columbus Detroit 
Indianapolis San Francisco 


21 E. 40th Street, N. Y. C. 
Plant: Newburgh, N. Y. 








FABRIKOID 
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Fabrikoid is 
made in all 
desirable 
colors and 
never fades. 
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Accidental scuffs and 
scratches have no effect 


on Fabrikoid. 


Grease, dirt 
and ink stains 
mil not mar 
the beauty of 
a Fabrikoid 
binding. 
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Rich, _distinc- 
tive effects are 
obtained with 
Fabrikoid 
bindings. 























The GOLDING ART JOBBER 


Most Efficient Hand-Feed Press Ever Developed 


DESIGNED to produce the highest quality of Commercial and 
Art Printing at the minimum cost, the Golding Art Jobber No. 18 
—12x18—has gained, through years of practical work in printing 
establishments located in all parts of the world, the reputa- 
tion of being the most efficient hand-feed press ever developed. 


Distribution of ink is secured by an automatic Brayer Art Fountain and 
a Duplex Distributor. Double distribution to the single impression. 
Wedge-Impression Adjustment located in bed provides a quick and 
easy make ready. 
Platen and Rocker are merged in one massive casting to provide greater 
impressional strength. 
Eccentric Shaft Throw-off makes it possible to save the impression 
within half an inch of the point of imprinting. 
Automatic Quick-Stop Brake and Release enables one to stop the 
press instantly, while running at any speed, without damage to the machine. 
Very Durable. Parts work from positive fixed centers. No sliding cams 
or surface-wearing units. 
High Speed. Many printers average 12,000 to 14,000 impressions per 
eight hour day. 

Prices on application. 


GOLDING MANUFACTURING CO. 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 
Printing Presses, Paper Cutters, Tools 


For sale by the American Type Founders Co., also Type Founders and Dealers generally. 
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The CALOREL 

“Heated” (3L.UE POT 

ONE PIECE :: ENTIRELY ALUMINUM 
FOR GLUE AND SIMILAR COMPOUNDS 


For any use, where an even, steady temperature, 
that will not burn or dry out, is required 


The CALOREL Glue Heater is entirely aluminum, 
light in weight, clean. Large diameter and low flat 
design promotes rapid heating and sturdiness. The pot, 
completely surrounded by an air jacket, retains and For Use on Either Alternating or Direct Current 
distributes the heat and reduces the electrical consump- _ ee nae 

s sie : see Prices, complete with brush wiper, six feet of 
tion toa minimum. Owing to the correct proportioning heater cord and separable attachment plug: 
of the heat dissipating surfaces, it will not reach a 

quart 70 watts 110 volts 220 volts 

temperature of over 170 degrees F. « go “ 110 « 220 « 


1 
2 «“ “ “ “ 
Without switches, or regulating means, no attention ; 105 110 220 


4 ; “160 * He * 2a * 
whatever is required. 
- ‘ dering Specify Exact Voltage. 
The standard heater listed is for glue only. In ordering wee a ude ro bel 


for other purposes, kindly specify, fully, the conditions 
under which it will have to work. 























Manufactured by 


NATIONAL ELECTRICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
1328 NEW YORK AVENUE, N. W. 23 WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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CHRISTENSEN’S Latest Type 


Stitcher- 
Feeding 













Do not confuse this 
machine with our 
former machines as 
this is a new design. 













Many in operation. 
Any number of stitchers can be used. 
High speed. Easy adjustments. 

q It will save you labor and floor space. 


THE CHRISTENSEN MACHINE COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Southern Agents: 
J. H. SCHROETER & BROS., 
133-135-137 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga, 







Canadian Agents: 
TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
CANADIAN-AMERICAN MACHINERY CO., 
63 Farrington Street, London, E. C, 








Eastern Agents: Chicago Office: 


GEO. R. SWART & CO., Printing Crafts Building, Room 469-71 Transportation Building, 
461 8th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 609 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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Made Especially for Users of Red-Line Tape 


Mm Casy Tape Couplers 


POSITIVE mechanical device for securely ai eid a sates 
connecting the ends of tape to prevent ssbb 
wear on the jointed parts. The Run&sy Tape 
Coupler is the most efficient and dependable 
device for this purpose. Can be put on in a 
few seconds by means of Parallel Pliers made 
for the purpose. Ruy &ay MetallicTape Couplers 
are made in the following sizes, 50 in a box: 


¥%inch %inch %inch 1%inch 
Yinch %inch 1 inch 1%inch 











Run Easy Tape Couplers 





Use SmMootH-JAw PARALLEL Puiers For Best Resutts 
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IN STOCK AT ALL SELLING HOUSES 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
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Get 
Acquainted 


KANT KURL 
Gummed 
Papers 








The two most popular 
Numbers Grade A and 
Grade X offer excep- 
tional values. 


Ask your Jobber about 
them or let us send 
you samples. It’s de- 
cidedly worth while. 


0 


MID-STATES 
GUMMED PAPER Co. 


Also manufacturers of 


Gummed 
(Wound on the Green Core) 
Tapes 


2433 SOUTH ROBEY ST., CHICAGO 











Stop the leaks 
in your profits 
Caused by 


Offset from any cause 
Static Electricity 
Sheet Straightening 
Slip Sheeting 

Stock Waste 


By the use of 


CRAIG 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
GAS DEVICES 


Known also as neutralizers, 
demagnetizers, ink dryers, 
heaters or burners. 


The use of these devices per- 
mits the use of full color, allows 
work to be backed up in half the 
time usually required, enables the 
press to be run at full speed at all 
times. A cold press can be started 
quickly. 


We have such confidence in the 
superiority of our device that we 
are willing to furnish it on trial or 
for comparison with other neutral- 
izers and demagnetizers. 


If you would like to know how 
over 500 printers have eliminated 
pressroom troubles write and ask 
us. We will gladly explain in 
detail. Your request for informa- 
tion will put you under no obliga- 
tion whatever. 


a 


Craig Sales Corporation 


636 GREENWICH STREET 


New York City 
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It is no effort for the eye 
to redister instant approval 
or displeasure 


Appreciation assures the 
reception of your printed 
word 


This advantage is secured 
by the fine tone qualities of 
your reproductions when 
printed with 


DOUBLETONE INKS 


(Registered Trade Mark) 


Made only by 


SIGMUND ULLMAN COMPANY 


New York Factories and Main Offices 
Park Avenue and 146th Street 


S 
New York Lira’ Chicazo 
(Downtown) d iG Western cal 
466 Broome St., Cor. Greene St. 501 Plymouth Court 
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Out of the Rut 


and into a line of printing Direct Mail Order Catalogues and other 
long runs that must be issued in a hurry has been found very profitable 
to a number of wide awake printers in this country and abroad who 
are equipped with our machinery for doing it. 


The Scott All-Size Rotary Press 


is without exception the most versatile Printing Press built. It feeds 
from a roll and is arranged to take any width of paper and cuts off any 
length of sheet. It prints the work on one or both sides in one color 
or with an extra color on one or both sides of the sheet as desired, at 
a speed up to six thousand per hour. After printing the sheets are 
delivered flat on a table which lowers automatically and requires no 
man handling, and prevents spoilage. 


Chicago, Philadelphia and New York Printers 


also printers in other parts of this country are operating these machines 
with profit, and it will pay you to stop, Jook and Uisten to our story about 
this press. 





WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Broadway at 42d St. CHICAGO OFFICE: Monadnock Block 
CasLe Appress: Waltscott, New York Copes Usep: A B C (sth Edition) and Our Own 
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Speed xd Pot it 


This S. & S. High-Speed Rotary Press 
makes a clean profit on every job you 
feed it. It delivers at a guaranteed 
speed of 7,000 to 8,000 impressions per 
hour. It makes money on jobs now 
generally done at a loss or on a very 
small margin. 


The press is quickly prepared for action. 
Adjustments are simple and the operation 
automatic. The work is always in sight. 
The sheets are delivered right side up and 
tiga jogged underneath the feeding 
table. 


Stokes & Smith 
Rotary Press 


is extremely rigid and is built for long life 
and hard service. It will easily earn its 
price by enabling you to get competitive 
business that you couldn’t reach without 
it. It is ideal for the general run of com- 
mercial printing such as tags, labels, letter- 
heads, envelopes and general job work of 
wide range. ‘The Press is a marvel of con- 
venience and efficiency—compact, smooth- 
running and a wonder for capacity. 


Write today for catalog and full information. 
No obligation, of course. 


Stokes & Smith Company 


Summerdale Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
London Office: 23 Goswell Road 
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The Hole in the Line 


To uncover the weak spot on the other side! 
That’s the first aim of the wise football general in 
beginning any game. He hurls in play after play, 
line plunges, and runs, forward passes and kicks— 
until he finds the hole in the other fellow’s line. 

Then the attack begins in earnest—a hard, 
consistent, relentless drive against the one weak 
spot where he knows he can make his greatest 
gains. 


The 1921 battle for business has been a real 
football game, pretty rough at times, and one 
assault after another has failed. But the wise 
business general has kept up the fight, until he 
knows what plays will win and he keeps hammering 
at the “hole in the line.” 


Many have made their biggest gains by direct 
advertising—special broadsides of strong selling 
force; others have accomplished most by newspaper, 
trade paper and magazine advertising. 


Stafford has helped in both fields—with real 
ideas in copy and illustration and with an organiza- 
tion and a mechanical equipment that has assured 
the kind of engravings necessary to present the 
particular product most effectively. 

For better business, find the hole in the line and keep 
hammering. If you have not yet found the hole, let us 


help you find it. If you have found it, let Stafford art 
and engraving help you to hammer through to the goal. 


Stafford Engraving Company 


“ The House of Ideas ’’ 


Artists : Designers 2 Engravers 
Engraved and Steel Die Embossed Stationery 


Century Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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: ae Machinery and Equipment for PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


ELECTROTYPERS, STEREOTYPERS and PRINTERS 





Central Typesetting and Electrotyping Co. 
of Chicago adds complete Wesel- 
equipped Puoto-Encravine plant 


O complete a trinity that will assure SERVICE even 

more thorough than that which already has earned a 
nation-wide reputation, ‘‘Central’’-— known as “the largest 
typesetting and electrotyping concern in the world”’—has 
installed a PHOTO-ENGRAVING Department. 


‘“‘Central”” never does things by halves. And this 
ageressive policy has dominated the installation of the new 
department— both with equipment and personnel. 


Where Quality is paramount, Speed essential and Promise 
gospel— mechanical equipment must be IF-proof. That’s 
why “‘Central’”? chose WESEL equipment. 


And the capacity of their initial WESEL equipment 
would seem to warrant a change of 
slogan to “‘the largest typesetting, elec- 
trotyping and PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


concern in the world.”’ 











Beside PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ equipment 
WESEL also manufactures equipment for Electrotypers, 
Stereotypers and Printers. 


























fh 


F. WeEseEL MANUFACTURING Co. 
72-80 Cranberry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago Office: 1654 Monadnock Building 
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Prints from the Roll 
with Perfect Register 


The Shattuck & Bickford Automatic Roll Feeder gives exact register, 
combined with speed, low cost, a great variety of work and high quality of 
production. 

It feeds any kind of stock from tissue to heavy book or bond paper. It 
is easy to adjust and easy to operate. It cuts, slits, punches and perforates 
automatically. The printed sheets are delivered either cut to size or rewound 
in perfect rolls. The 


Shattuck & Bickford Roll Feeder 


puts the job pressroom on a rotary basis in output yet maintains the simplicity 
and low cost of operation of a Gordon. Will fit a 10x15 Chandler & Price 
press. Speed up to 3000 impressions an hour. 


WRITE US TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION 


SHATTUCK & BICKFORD, Inc. 


345-355 Batrery STREET (AT CLAy) SAN FRANCISCO 


Sole Selling Agents 
George R. Swart & Co., Inc., Printing Crafts Bldg., Eighth Ave. and 34th Street, New York City 
Harnet, Weatherly, Hoffert, Inc., 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, II. 
Printers Supply Co., 306-308 S. Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Los Angeles Branch: 347 So. Wall St. Seattle Branch: 2006 Western Ave. 
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Always ready 
for instant use 


No time is lost in preparing NUREX 
for use. It requires no heating and when 
applied to the pad it dries in ten to 
fifteen minutes. Note the advantages of 
NUREX over glue which requires half 
an hour to heat and from one to ten 
hours for the coat todry. NUREX does 
not deteriorate with age like hot glue. 


NU IRIE 


Patented June 1, 1920 


Tabbing Compound 


(Now standardized) 


Go to Goes for 


The Goes Bordered Blanks 


An original and diversified assortment of 75 styles 
of appealing border designs, perfectly lithographed in 
@ variety of colors and in a wide range of proportions 
and styles, some as large as 17 by 22 inches, others but 
3M by 7 inches. 

Having no wording whatever upon them, these styles 
differ materially from the large variety of the Goes Stock 
Certificates. 

ALL Printers, regardless of their specialties, will 
Jind them attractive, and appropriate for ALL pur- 
poses that require refined, high-grade products. 

The Goes Record Books, both for Corporations and 
Common-Law Companies, have been carefully pre- 
pared and arranged for use by such organizations. 


The Goes Printer’s Helps 


also include blanks for 















































meets the exacting requirements of a 
tabbing compound that is used the year 
round. Itis unaffected by heat orcoldand 
gives the same satisfaction in all seasons. 


Common-Law Certificates Bonds 
‘* Stock Certificates Diplomas 
F or t h e B 1 n d. ery Interim Certificates and Certificates of Award 


The Goes Art Advertising 
Check-Book and Business Card Blotters 





Monthly Service Cards Calendar Pictures 
Mailing Cards Calendar Mounts 
Blotters Calendar Cards 
Lithographed Calendar Pads 
also 


The Goes Artistic Greeting Cards 
Entirely new Greeting Card and Blotter styles, designed 
especially for Good-Will Expressions, Christmas Greetings 
and Holiday Publicity, are now available. 


When requested, we will send samples or descriptive matter of 
any or all the Goes Products. 


Goes Lithographing Company 


45 West 61st Street, Chicago 





NU IRIEX 


TABBING POT 


For use with NUREX Tabbing Com- 
pound. The cone friction cover prevents 
evaporation and keeps brush upright 
ready for use. For sale by all NUREX 
distributors. 

Look up the list of dealers in the August issue 


of “The Inland Printer,” order a trial shipment 
and let NUREX end your tabbing troubles. 


The Lee Hardware Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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A 50 Cent Black for 30 Cents 
KINZIE KUT BLACK 


Now 30 cents in 100 Ib. lots (5 or 10 Ib. cans) 


Much better than most Blacks selling at 50 
cents in quantities. Very fine for S. & S. 
C. and Enamel papers on either halftones 
or type. It sets quickly and can be backed 
up in a few hours. It dries hard over night. 


Money back if not satisfactory 


Price in less than 100 Ibs. in 5 or 10 Ib. cans, 40 cents per Ib. 


American Printing Ink Company 


2314 W. Kinzie Street, Chicago Established 1897 

















































- 
Boston Wire Stitchers Only 


OTHING but wire stitchers and accessories are made at the 

factory of the Boston Wire Stitcher Company. The best 
thought of expert stitcher men is devoted solely to the Boston, 
its betterment (if possible) and the invention and perfection 
of special equipment in this line. We now have Multi Bostons 
for flat and saddle work, and can adapt these stitchers as well as 
many of our single-head models to out-of-the-ordinary require- 
ments. Over 500 machines sold during the past twelve months. 














CAN YOU AFFORD TO BUY ANYTHING BUT THE BEST? WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS 


American Type Founders Company 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT 














SETIN AMERICAN CASLON JAQUISH BRASS RULE ORNAMENTS SERIES ONE 
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First Prize, $1,000 


1—Maurice Day 


$25 Prizes to 
4—Curtiss SPRAGUE 
5—Marie A. Moniz 
6—Wiuis SHooK 
7—Raynonp E. Hitt 
8—-HELen F. Wessroox 


Q—ARTHUR KEELOR 
























































MAURICE DAY 








CURTISS SPRAGUE 

















LINA M. LANE 





WILLIS SHOOK 





RAYMOND E, HILL 











GARADA CLARK RILEY 


PRIZE COVER CONTEST 


$16 RD —_—_ 


AA Condensed Story of the Idea, 
Object and Outcome 


the belief that the selection of a proper cover stock for 

catalogs and booklets was too often a secondary consid- 
eration—or worse! They were sure that the cover was a 
matter of first importance, and that the artists who designed 
the covers should at least be consulted in picking the proper 
cover paper. It was deemed worthy of a prize offer to see 
what the commercial artists could produce when given a free 
hand and working samples of Sunburst Covers. 

The response to an offer of $1,600 in prizes for cover designs 
on Sunburst Cover Paper was as gratifying as it was over- 
whelming. Over 3500 designs were entered by artists in the 
United States, Canada, England, France, Scotland, Belgium, 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Honolulu, Mexico and Newfoundland. 

By a gradual process of elimination the number of “eligibles” 
for the fifteen prizes was at last narrowed down to an honor roll 
of two hundred contestants. This sifting process was conducted 
by a jury of expert commercial artists, engravers, printers and 
advertising men, who had no personal interest in the outcome 
of the contest, and who reached their decisions without reference 
to the names or reputations of the designers. 

The honor roll designs were then sent to New York City, 
where they were exhibited at the Printing Crafts Building 
before a judging committee appointed by the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts, and consisting of the following gentlemen: 
Frederic W. Goudy, designer; W. E. Rudge, printer; J. Thomson 
Willing, art director of “Motion Picture World”; Joseph Chapin, 
art director of “Scribner’s Magazine”; Ray Greenleaf, art direc- 
tor of Ward & Gow; Heyworth Campbell, art director of Condé 


4h makers of Sunburst Catalog Cover Paper entertained 




















ARTHUR KEELOR 





WILLEM D.-LANGEREIS 














JOHN W. SHEERES 



































MAURICE DAY: Born at 
Damariscotta, Maine. Cor- 
respondence course in art; 
Mass. Normal Art School; 
Boston Museum School of 
Fine Arts. Won Cum- 
mings travelling scholar- 
ship. Cartoons for Boston 
Globe. Commercial work 
for Boot & Shoe Recorder. 
With Battery A on Mex- 
ican border, With naval 
camouflage dept. in World 
War. Free lance work 
and covers for House Beau- 
tiful and House & Garden. 
Illustrated various chil- 
dren’s books. Was with 
Welanetz Art Service, N. 
Y. Now living at Damar- 
iscotta. Hobby: A com- 
mercial art colony in the 
old ‘thome town.’’ 


MRS. GARADA CLARK 
RILEY: Located in Wrig- 
ley Blvd., Chicago. Com- 
mercial artist. Studied 
at Chicago Art Institute. 
Sketched in Europe under 
Dudley Crafts Watson. In- 
structor at Art Institute. 
Studied design with hus- 
band, Frank H. Riley. Has 
done book illustrating, but 
principal work is advertis- 
ing illustrations and de- 
signs. Has done designs 
for Karpen Bros. furniture 
announcements. Hobby : 
Sketching out of doors and 
batiking. 


LEE MERO: Studied at 
Minneapolis School of Fine 
Arts, and in New York 
under Robert Henri. Prac- 
tical commercial work with 
engraving house. Did col- 
lege posters. Designs for 
the Buzza Art Publishers. 
Free lanced in advertising 
art, Recently with Charles 
Daniel Frey Co. of Chicago. 
Drew famous ‘‘small town’’ 
series of Coca-Cola ads 
which were highly com- 
mended by Joseph Pennell. 
Now with the Buzza Co. 
in Minneapolis, designing 
parchment mottoes and 
greeting cards. Has won 
honorable mention in 
Newark Electrical Week 
and War Savings Stamps 
competitions. Prize award 
in General Motors compe- 
tition. 


CURTISS SPRAGUE: 
Studied at Minneapolis 
School of Fine & Applied 
Art, and Art Student's 
League of N. Y. Special- 
ist in poster design and 
color work. Member of 
Guild of Free Lance Art- 
ists, Studio: 54 W. 28th 
St., N. Y. Hobby: ‘‘Bien- 
venu’’ shop, an outlet for 
original ideas in greeting 
cards, monograms and 
artistic gifts. 


WILLIS SHOOK: Born 
and lives in Pittsburgh. 
Studied at Chicago Art In- 
stitute and Academy of 
Fine Arts. Free lanced 
in St. Paul, New Haven, 
New York and Philadel- 
phia. Works in all medi- 
ums. Posters favorite work. 
Took prize for series of 
posters in Temperance and 
Moral Welfare work. 
Hobby: Teaching  begin- 
ners in art. Just opened 
a school in Artists’ League 
of Pittsburgh, Minor 
Hobby: Designing motor- 
car bodies, 


RAYMOND B. HILL: 
Studied at Mass. Normal 
Art School of Boston. With 
Henry C. Grover, designer, 
where he received commer- 
cial training. Free lanced 
in Boston and _ Albany. 
Associated with Seaver- 
Howland Press of Boston. 
During war with camou- 
flage service. Joined staff 
of Decorative Designers. 

. Y. Later member of 
Jelalian & Staff, advertis- 
ing illustrators of Boston. 
Now in partnership with 
Herbert M. Townsend. 
Hobby: Outdoors sports. 




































J. PAUL VERREES HARRY E. PRATT 





Nast Publications; Burton Emmet, advertising agent; George 
Nelson, of Japan Paper Co. On their findings the following 
awards were made as follows: 


FIRST PRIZE, $1,000; Maurice Day 
SECOND PRIZE, 200: GARADA CLARK RILEY 
THIRD PRIZE, 100: LEE MERO 


12 PRIZES OF $25 EACH TO 


CuRTISs SPRAGUE HELEN F’. WESBROOK Lina M. LANE 
Marie A. Moniz ARTHUR KEELOR W. J. Scott 
WILLIS SHOOK JOHN W. SHEERES Harry FE. PRATT 
RAYMOND E. HILL WILLEM DIEPERINK- J. PAUL VERREES 
LANGEREIS 

In addition to the 15 prizes, the judges recommended that 
honorable mention be made of eight other designs submitted by 
the following artists: 


HONORABLE MENTION 


JOHN D. Ross LE Roy H. APPLETON REGINALD B. MELLER 
CaRL A. WALBERG MARIE E. BLANKE ANNE LEE 
C. C. WILLIAMS RAYMOND P. STICKNEY 


The committee reported that they were very agreeably sur- 
prised at the wonderful collection of cover designs submitted on 
Sunburst Cover Paper, the quality of the work being far above 
anything which they had anticipated. In fact, an outstanding 
feature of the Sunburst competition was the remarkably high- 
grade work submitted; but this very fact made the selection of 
prize winners unusually difficult. The average quality of the 
designs was so good that no one could unhesitatingly pick the 
best ones on first examination. 

This company is highly appreciative of the time and energy 
which have been expended on these Sunburst Cover Designs 
by the leading commercial artists of the world. The total value 
of the designs has been roughly estimated as over $80,000. Our 
contention has been proven, that when unhampered, the cover 
artists can produce on Sunburst Cover Paper designs that per- 
fectly combine real art and increased sales value. 

In order that this contest may be of practical value to all 
cover designers and catalog builders, we have reproduced in color 
the fifteen prize designs as shown herewith. While the engraver 
has done his best, it is mechanically impossible to show in this 
manner, and in such reduced size, the beauty of these designs 
as they appeared on Sunburst Cover Paper. 

Sunburst Paper is wonderfully interpretive of the varying 
phases of nature. It subtly suggests fleecy clouds, rippling 
water, furrowed fields, rugged hills or shadowed forests. It 
supplies the necessary atmosphere for real art cover designs. 


SPECIAL SERVICE: Write for a Reference Sample 
Book so that you can select the color scheme desired for 
work in hand. To all commercial designers of catalog 
and booklet covers we supply free of charge working sheets 
of Sunburst for dummy purposes. 


HAMPDEN GLAZED PAPER & CARD CO. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


ARTHUR KEELOR: Born 
and lives in Toronto, Can- 
ada. Studied in Ontario 
College of Art. Has been 
with Grip Ltd., Reid Press, 
Rons & Mann, At present 
a member of Associated 
Artists of Canada. Prize 
winner in two Canadian 
Victory Loan Poster com- 


petitions. First prize in 
J. Eaton catalog § cover 
contest. 


WILLEM DIEPERINK- 
LANGEREIS: Holland an- 
cestry but American birth, 
Located at Milton-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y., directing work 
of Langereis-Warren 
Studios. Special work is 
cover designs. Training 
secured with Forrest Emer- 
son Mann. Helped devel- 
op Forest Craft Guild. 
Produces decorated panels 
lacquered screens, illumi- 
nated MSS., ete. Hobby: 
Cats—six in studio at 
present, 


JOHN W. SHEERES: Lo- 
cated at Camp Holabird 
as an educational special- 
ist attached to General 
Staff of War Dept. Work 
largely in line for use in 
Army school manuals. Be- 
fore the war was a staff 
artist with Brown & Bige- 
low of St, Paul. Studied 
at Toronto Technical High 
School, N. Y., Art Stud- 
ents’ League, and St. Paul 
Art Institute. Was _in- 
structor at Camp Grant in 
Photo Art courses for 
Rockford Art Guild, Cam- 
ouflage work for U. S. 
Railway Artillery. Home 
in Baltimore, Md. 


HARRY E. PRATT: Born 
and now living at North 
Adams, Mass. Studied at 
Normal Art School. Sold 
first drawing to Good 
Housekeeping. Worked for 
F. <A. Bassette Co. of 
Springfield, Mass., and 
later was with Griffith- 
Stillings Press. After 
general free lance work, 
became Art Direetor’ in 
North Adams public schools. 
With Mrs. Pratt, he has 
done work for Ladies Home 
Journal, Woman's Home 
Companion, ete.  Partic- 
ularly interested in photo 


engraving and_ reproduc- 
tion processes. 
LINA M. LANE: Grad- 


uate of Pratt Institute in 
drawing, printing and pic- 
torial illustration. Now 
doing free lance work in 
Cleveland, O. Particular- 
ly fond of outdoor sketches, 
and prefers working in 
water colors, Designs ac- 
cepted and exhibited by 
Architectural League, and 
Water Color Society of 
New York. Hobby: Week 
ends in the country among 
trees, rocks, and flowers. 


J. PAUL VERREES: A 
native of Belgium. Was 
wounded during the war, 
and sent to Scotland. There 
he met Frank Brangwyn 
who gave him letters of 
introduction to, New York, 
where he later came. Has 
done work for Doubleday- 
Page Co., Columbia Phono- 
graph, Red Cross Maga- 
zine, etc. Author of ‘Can 
the Kiser’’ poster used 
during the war. Etcher 
and painter. Received 
prize at Chicago exhibi- 
tion of etchings. Now in 
Belgium, 


MARIE A. MONIZ: Ad- 
dress, Providence, R. I., 
but we are unable to 
secure photo or data re- 
lating to this prize winner. 


W. J. SCOTT: 
New York City. 


Address, 
Unable 


to secure photo or data as 
he is abroad at the pres- 
ent time. 









































Second Prize, $200. 
2—GARADA CLARK RILEY 


Third Prize, $100 


3—-Lee Mero - - 


$25 Prizes to 

10—WILLEM DIEPERINK 
LANGEREIS 

11—JouNn W. SHEERES 
12—Lina M. Lane 
13—W. J. Scotr 
14-—Harry E. Pratr 
15—J. PAUL VERREES 
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12-point to 60-point, full faces, all 
without any change in machine 


dl 


The Ludlow— 


Saves valuable 
floor space 


The natural system for better 
display composition— 


With the Ludlow in your composing 
room you are never at a disadvantage 
for want of material—the supply is un- 
limited—no time lost hunting for sorts. 


By no other system can you come any- 
where near equaling the Ludlow System 
of Display. Figure it any way you like 
— cost of installation, production, or 
upkeep—the Ludlow does beat them all. 


All your display composition on slugs 
via the Ludlow system means better 
display at a lower cost. 


All distribution is eliminated, and when 
a job is up you have the entire cost— . 
there will not be any distribution cost 
to come at a later date. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


S 
SG 


General Office and Factory: 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, 
Eastern Office: 606 World Building, New York City 


Chicago, Illinois 
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DECREASED COST plus 
INCREASED PRODUCTION 
= INCREASED PROFIT 


The Premier Line-up and Register Table 
is demonstrating this fact in many, many 
plants today. 





Equipment that really saves time, that is 
really practical and efficient—is not a luxury! 
—isnot an expense! It is an ABSOLUTE 
NECESSITY. 


To do without such equipment means that 
you pay the price of it, in lost time, over and 
over again. 


Good judgment is to BUY it and only pay 
for it ONCE. 


So many firms are now using the Premier 
Line-up and Register Table that every printer 
should investigate this device. 


A 40 page booklet on ‘‘Problems of Line-up 
and Register and Their Solution’’ is now ready 
for distribution. Simply ask for booklet. 





PREMIER REGISTER TABLE CO. 
109 W. Canton Street 


Boston 18, Mass. 





Attached to Folding Machines 














The McCain Feeder 


of all makes 
Can be Loaded While in Operation. 


THE jyccain Automatic Feeder 


increases production to the maximum and reduces 
spoilage to the minimum. No time is lost in loading. 
The sheets are placed on the top loading board while 
the feeder is in operation. 


The McCain Automatic Feeder easily attached to 
Anderson, Hall, Dexter, Brown and Cleveland Folding 


Machines. 
Write for full particulars. 





McCain Bros. Manufacturing Company 
29 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 














































The Monitor 
No. 1 Wire Stitcher 


“The One Machine for All Jobs’”’ 
and is the most popular machine on 
the market for use in the average 
plant. It gives year in and year out 
service on all kinds of work; anyone 
can operate it; requires practically 
no attention, and invariably proves 
a money-maker in any plant. 


BOSTON 








The One Machine for All Jobs 


That’s the verdict the leading Printing and Bindery Shops of America 
have accorded the Monitor No. 1 Wire Stitcher. It is a merited verdict 
because on all kinds of jobs, from stitching a two-page pamphlet with 
light No. 28 or 30 wire to stapling a heavy %-inch flat book with 
20X25 wire, there is no machine made that will turn out a better job, 
do it quicker, and do it at lower operating costs. 


A Trial Will Convince You 


If you are not using a Monitor No. 1 Wire Stitcher in your plant, it will pay you to 
learn about its strength and simplicity of construction, its mechanical superiority, 
its record for volume and quality output. INVESTIGATE. Then install a machine 
and give it your hardest job. It will quickly prove its ability to deliver. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE No. 27 TODAY 
Our Service Department will gladly furnish you any information desired 
about Monitor No. 1 Wire Stitcher or any other machines of the Monitor line. 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 


Wm. Dawson & Sons, Ltd. . ..Otley, England 
Fonderie Caslon........ 
John Dickinson & Co 


‘*Latham Machines Last Longest” 


1153 FULTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK 
FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 

Lettergieterij........... Amsterdam, Holland 

rere Paris, France H. J. Logan................Toronto, Canada 

Cape Town, S. A. Geo. M. Stewart.......... Montreal, Canada 
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Series 2x0 R 1061 


This press makes it possible to print all kinds of 
paper bags very cheaply and still make a good profit. 


Let us tell you more about it. 





BAGS! 


BAGS! 
BAGS! 
Large and Small 


Thousands of them are used every day in hundreds 
of different ways. Some of them are printed and 
some are not. All bags should be printed, because 
it’s good advertising, effective and inexpensive. You 
can easily convince local merchants of this fact and 
secure many good printing jobs. Merchants who 
are already using printed bags will be glad to let 


you figure on their next jobs. 


There is a Meisel press to meet every printing 
requirement. If your line of work is beyond the 
range of a stock press we can build one according 


to your specifications. 


MEISEL PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 


944-948 DORCHESTER AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 























v. HORACE McFARLAND COMPANY 
Mount Pleasant Press 


HARRISBURG. PENNSYLVANIA 








August 15, 1921. 


Carmichael Blanket Co., 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Gentlemen: 


For more thap a year we have had in use on 
all of our cylinder presses on which it was practic- 
able to use them, the Carmichael Relief Blankets, and 
we are very happy to be able to say that we believe 
they have been a distinct help to us in our work. Un- 
doubtedly they save considerable make-ready time’ on 
the presses, and we know for a certainty that the 
having of these blankets on the presses has saved the 
smashing of many @ plate which would have occurred if 
the original hard packing had been in use. 


The only pessible objection to the blanket 
which we can see is that it takes up so much room'on 
the cylinder that where chalk overlays are used it is 


tion is not serious enough, however, to warrant our 
not using the blankets, and we will continue to use 
them, as we feel certain they are a distinct help and 
advantage in our pressroom. 


J HORACE McFARLAND COMPANY 
RBil/MH Cem tS Wb Farland 
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very hard to get them buried deep enough. This objec. 
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CARMICHAEL 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


CARMICHAEL 


RELIEF 
BLANKETS 


(Patented) 


Cylinder Presses 
Platen Presses 
Rotary Presses 


or any other presses carrying hard 
packing can be made ready in less 
time, and a decided decrease in wear 
on forms is effected when CARMICHAEL 
RELIEF BLANKETS are used. 


Write for booklet and price list. 





BLANKET COMPANY 


Pacific Coast Sales Office: 


711-713 Mills Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


} HORTON “strep” DRIVES 


N OW DIRECTLY ADAPTABLE 
‘lies TO ANY MAKE OF MOTOR 


MACHINES OPERATING 
UNDER AN UNEVEN LOAD 


BY THE USE OF OUR NEW 


AUXILIARY GOVERNOR 


= which automatically causes the power delivery to ebb and 
MODEL 8B DIRECT flow with the varying demands of eccentrically operated 
CONNECTED MOTOR ; : 
BED TYPE. machines running under an uneven load or pull. Capable 
: of delivering any number of revolutions between maximum 
motor speed and 65% reduction. 
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In the direct motor connected types the pull of the 
belt is carried on the Horton shaft or motor frame reliev- 
ing the armature shaft of all stress except that of torque. 









Take up your variable speed problems with our Engineering Dept. 
No obligation. 
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WILMANS STANDARD SLUG FEEDER 


SAVES TIME, LABOR, MONEY and METAL. 


Regardless of size of slugs being cast on typesetting ~~ 
machine or the various sizes of slugs in slug magazine of What Users say: 













feeder, molten metal in crucible is recharged with slugs Our Slug Feeders 
oe hz ? al ° di h d h fr give periect service 
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d tal i ° ° . aS : fied with our pur- 
and metal in crucible maintained at a uniform level, no Chase. — Bradheld 
matter what speed machine may be running. Boon, Dales rT 
. ; : eralc y J. 

A simple alarm device becomes operative when slug Bradfield. 
magazine of feeder needs replenishing. Herewith we are 
“ . 5 > ° enclosing order for 
Float is hinged to housing in a manner that allows it to feeder... You will 


follow pot movement in event of frozen metal. understand that we 
are pleased with the 


Double spring-pressed gates prevent feeder from break- _ one already installed 
or we would not be 













ing during any ejection. ordering a second. — 
It automatically breaks gummed slugs apart. — a deta oo | 






Slug magazine opens as easily as a knife; is instantly By Paul W. Moore, 
removable when deSired, and entire feeder can be bodil ——— 
i ’ - y Weare satisfied in 


removed by merely loosening a thumb-screw. every particular with 
Tw ll fl : re" h . our three slug feed- 
wo small gas flames are provided to conserve the tin ers. They are great 


in the metal. time and_ trouble 
savers and will soon 


Feeder is as near fool-proof as a piece of mechanism can _ pay for, themselves 
well be; it is simple, compact, encased, well made, good —_fyailas ar a 
to look at, and will successfully meet any fair test to By W. A. Stevens, 


which it may be subjected. penn 
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Hoertiord i We, National 


Cutting and ° 
Crnsing Machine 


Press ~eir // E / Company 
- ; . Hartford, 
Conn. 


The Box- 
makers’ fav- 
orite machine 
and best 
money maker. 
Has no equal 
in speed, dur- 
ability and 
general effi- 
ciency. Used 
the world over 
—wherever 
folding boxes 
are made. 


Ask for 
Catalogue 


These Important Improvements, Only on the Hartford, Speak for Themselves 


Automatic Platen Guard; Instantaneous Adjuster Bar; Automatic Counter; Gear Guards; Safety Floor Stands; Steel Rocker Seats; 
Double Heel Locks; Split Pinion Shaft Bearings; Driven Bridge Shaft; Double Foot Brake. 























Sensation of the Graphic 
Arts Show at Chicago! 


MARATHON “OR” 
SLIP-BELT PULLEY 


gives variable press speed 
with constant speed motor 


Suitable for cylinder and job presses 


and all other print-shop machinery. The Patented Pulley STAYS 
like flange is a FAN that 
How does it work? pulls a rush a air through 


ine hollow hu 
Simple as ABC, 


1. To run full speed, push the belt-tightener lever to the full speed. 

2. To run at any desired speed between zero and maximum, ease up the 
belt-tightener so that the fabric belt slips on the pulley — just a little 
slippage for relatively high speed, and very liberal slippage for low speed. 








We equip single machines or complete plants—and guarantee results, or no pay. 


We offer single phase or polyphase constant speed motors 3, } and 3 h. p., and 
Marathon “‘OK” ventilated pulleys, complete with belts and tighteners for less than 
variable speed motors alone will cost you. And your motor troubles are at an end! 


Write right away, for full information and prices. 


Marathon Electric Manufacturing etait 
Wausau, Wisconsin 
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A “good business” thought. Don’t wait for 
things to come around; make them spin. 
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Make Perfect Pads 
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Padding Glue 


It is the ““best made’”’ because it is made 
of the best materials efficiently blended. 


Has the strength of steel and the flexi- 
bility of rubber. 
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Uniform Squeeze 
Rigid Alignment 


Showing form locked to pica ems. 


Absolutely uniform squeeze and 
rigid alignment are secured when 
the compositor has the forms 
in a locked up condition on the 
galley. 


Averv<’Galley 


“SAVES (7S LOST IN ONE JOB” 


is an exceedingly simple device, 
but it does the work invariably 
and absolutely. Forms are so 
accurate that no justification is 
necessary on the stone. 


Time is saved in registering and 
make-ready because the forms 
are square and lie flat on the 
bed of the press. 


Let us tell you how 
and why 


Our descriptive circular gives 
full details and shows how you 
can utilize your old galleys. 
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The Avery Galley Co. 
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HERE IT IS! 


ANDERSON HIGH-SPEED 
JOB FOLDER No. 310 





HANDY, RAPID, ACCURATE AND DEPENDABLE 





Notice is hereby served that we 


have registered our ownership of the name 


“SURPRISE BLACK’ 


—One of the best inks going. 


Originated and so named by us. Name appropriated 

and registered at the patent office by a competitor, which 

registration has now been canceled. Infringers will be 
prosecuted. 

Anchor Line card of moderate-priced inks, in 16 shades most used by 


printers. On request. “First Aid Hints to Printers"— Our little 
booklet just issued is yours if you Il only ask for it. 
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for folding Circulars and Catalog Sections (oo) Lol -— Onn) be 
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Interesting Bulletins on request. 


C. F. ANDERSON & CO. —£ NEWARK NEWJERSEY 
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Make Your Machine a Slug and Rule Caster 


No Special Molds Required: Outfit Costs Only $8.00 


Hundreds of dollars in time and materials can be saved with our Ribless and 
Low Slug and Rule Casting Attachment by those who care for clean, up-to- 
date printing. Why use ribbed high blanks or rules, when you can cast with 
the same facility ribless low slugs and smooth rules, same as typefounders’, 
with an outfit which is always handy, dependable, easily applied and so inex- 
pensive that it PAYS FOR ITSELF IN A FEW HOURS? 


With our Low Slug Matrix Slide and our Non-grooved, Self-adjusting Mold Cap Attachment, 
you can cast any number of low, smooth and square slugs, 30 picas long and 54 points high, on 
the ordinary (universal) mold of your machine. Moreover, you can cast your rules, borders and 
dashes without ribs, same as foundry material. The operation is as easy as recasting ordinary 
slugs from matrix slides. The Mold Cap Attachment can be applied to the mold in the time 
it takes to change a liner, and is so made as to produce ribless low slugs or rules, of even 
thickness and exact height, with no more than the ordinary care on the part of the operator. 
Ordinary liners and ejectors are used, and no other changes or adjustments are required. Can 
be applied on any machine having Universal mold. 


Price: 30-em 6-pt. Low Slug Slide, and up to 9-pt. Mold Cap Attachment, $8.00. 
Money refunded in 10 days, if not satisfactory. 


THE NORIB COMPANY 132 West 31st Street, NEW YORK 


Write for more details. In 
ordering state whether outfit 
is to be used on Linotype or 
Intertype. Special rates to 
parties who can equip a num- 
ber of machines. 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE SHIELD 


BY REUBEN EDSON DOCKHAM 


Y way of introduction, let us pre- 
sent eight facts: First — That 
the relation between employer 
and employee is of as great sig- 
nificance to the printing business 
as to any other industry. Sec- 
ond — That the contented em- 
ployee is an asset of no small 
importance. Third —That many 

== of the deplorable conditions now 
existing in our industrial system were brought about 
directly or indirectly by us employers. Fourth —That 
in our dealings with our help we sometimes forget that 
these people are flesh and blood folks with aims, hopes 
and desires like unto ours. Fifth —That the workman 
has a sense of justice which can be cultivated, if we try 
to do it patiently. Sixth —That sometimes it pays to 
spread out the cards face up and let the help see the 
workings of things. Seventh—That the value of a 
spirit of friendliness and loyalty in our help can not be 
overestimated. Eighth—That we owe it to ourselves 
to develop in them, through our business conduct, a 
spirit of right understanding, and to dispel as far as 
possible the idea of easy money which employees seem 
to attach to the boss. 

The inspiration, if I may call it that, of this pencil 
talk has been almost a lifelong mind treasure of mine, 
for it is a story which appeared in a primary school 
reader. Why the story has remained with me is hard to 
say, but remain it has, and here it is: 

In the long, long ago, or perhaps I should say once 
upon a time, two knights riding along a roadway, upon 
their chargers, approached from different directions, the 
statue of a warrior, fully equipped as for combat, his 
lance at rest, and bearing upon his left arm a shield. 
The two knights greeted each other and engaged in con- 
versation. After some time one remarked that the sun 
upon the brass shield of the statue made a wonderful 

2-4 


reflection which could be seen for miles along the road. 
To which the other replied, “ Brass shield! Why that 
shield is not brass, it’s iron,” and so they argued back 
and forth, and as words followed by blows came easily 
in those days of chivalry, ere long these two who met 
with a friendly exchange of courtesies were engaged in 
a combat, bitter with animosity. They fought for a 
cause so common in history, a cause so often unworthy 
of the great suffering it has brought in its wake, per- 
sonal opinion or conviction. They fought until phys- 
ical weakness rendered them unable to continue, and 
as they rested for strength to renew the fight a third 
knight rode up. Learning the cause of the argument, he 
looked them over contemptuously and said, “ Poor 
fools, the shield of the statue is upon the one side brass, 
on the other iron.” 

Then the lesson follows. Both were partly right, 
each from his side had in his possession part of the 
truth, part of the facts, and between them both they 
had the story as a whole. Instead of fighting they 
should have brought together the facts of the situation 
as they saw them. Friendship would still have existed 
between them and there would have been no strife, no 
exhaustion, and the business upon which they were bent 
would not have been interrupted. 

Now, then, you can not always get all the truth or 
right from one side. Your opinion as well as mine is 
apt to be a question of the point of view. Tolerance 
and charity of mind are virtues to be cultivated. You 
are a Hebrew, Catholic, Methodist, Baptist, Repub- 
lican or Democrat, largely by accident of birth or 
environment and not wholly by conviction. So if I 
may give this talk a name, let me call it “ The Other 
Side of the Shield.” 

Every generation has its own problems to settle, and 
it’s very true that this generation has some all its own. 
Among them all, perhaps none is of greater or more vital 
significance than the old, old problem of the relation of 
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the man who toils to the man who pays. My view is, of 
course, naturally somewhat that of the employer, and 
yet it has been so few years since my immediate inter- 
ests were those of the worker that I can still know some- 
thing of the views and feelings of the man who works 
for another. 

In the day not so long ago, when the employer was 
king of his plant, employers were guilty of some pretty 
bad breaks and acts. Let’s look at a few: arrogance, 
bad motives, unfair practices, the maintaining of bad 
working conditions, underhanded dealings with his help 
and a total disregard for their welfare, less even than 
for the machinery which made up his plant, for you 
know a good machine costs money, but you can always 
get plenty of men for just weekly wage. Of course, 
I am speaking generally. 

About the year 1880 there came into being the union 
or trade organization, which with steady growth in- 
creased in strength until much of the power formerly 
vested in the hands of the employer passed into the 
workers’ hands. Here we find again an illustration of 
the fact that too much power is a dangerous thing, for 
we find that in our workers’ hands power has not worked 
for the best interests of the worker, the employer or the 
public at large. 

Between worker and employer there has been grow- 
ing a feeling of distrust and lack of confidence. Let me 
repeat the words of a friend: ‘“‘ Once was the time when 
the boss could say, ‘ here’s the job, paying so much, take 
it or leave it.’ Now we say to him: ‘ That job is worth 
so much money, you pay it or we won’t do it,’ and he has 
to pay it.” Now, that spirit is all wrong; it’s an arbi- 
trary abuse of power which, carried to its logical ex- 
treme, spells “ strife.” 

On the other hand, during the war capital said, 
“We'll pay these wages now because we have to, but 
after the war is over we’ll show these chaps where they 
get off,” and this feeling has gone pretty broadcast over 
the land. This is wrong, too, for it also spells trouble 
and discord and a slowing up of industry with all its 
attendant suffering. 

Many an employer feels that a daily wage of $5 is 
too much for a worker to receive, and many an em- 
ployee feels that $50,000 a year is too much for the head 
of any business to receive. In fact, I have just learned 
of a man who is working pretty steadily upon a plan to 
form the basis of a law whereby all men engaged in 
business shall be assured of a return from that business 
of an amount equivalent to the legal rate of interest on 
capital invested, and no more. 

Many a worker believes that he, being the creator 
of the article, should justly be entitled to participate 
somewhat in the benefits accruing from the sale of the 
finished products. 

Some are inclined to feel that the workers of this 
country are strongly imbued with the spirit of radical- 
ism and are also inclined sympathetically toward the 
Bolshevist. The Boston police strike, coming as it did 
so near the State election, created a condition unique in 
our history. To the minds of many it was a clearly 
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defined issue between unionism and government, and 
the approaching election was viewed with great appre- 
hension. The result of that election was received with 
many conflicting opinions. The following morning a 
friend said: ‘“ Well, I guess labor has found that it was 
not as strong as it thought.” -My reply was: “You 
are entirely wrong.” I felt then that the election of 
Governor Coolidge was largely due to the labor vote, 
and I firmly believed that under the jumper of the man 
who toils there beats a heart as truly American and 
law abiding as under the vest of the man who operates 
any business. And that belief of mine still holds. 

American labor is not radical. It is bound to make 
some mistakes, but mistakes have been made on the 
other side likewise. I like the spirit of the poem by 
Edgar A. Guest: 


DAN MCCANN DECLARES HIMSELF 


Said Dan McCann to a foreign man who worked at the self 


same bench, 
“ Let me tell you this,” and for emphasis he flourished a Stillson 


wrench. 
“Don’t talk to me of the Bourgeoisie; don’t open your mouth 


to speak 


Of your socialists or your anarchists; don’t mention the 


Bolshevik, 
For I’ve had enough of this foreign stuff, I’m sick as a man 


can be 

Of the speech of hate, and I’m telling you straight that this is 
the land for me. 

If you want to brag, just take that flag, an’ boast of its field o’ 


blue, 
An’ praise the dead an’ the blood they shed for the peace o’ the 


likes of you. 
T'll hear no more,” and he waved once more his wrench in a 


forceful way, 
“Q’ the cunning creed o’ some Russian breed; I stand for the 


U.S. A. 

I’m done with your fads, and your wild eyed lads. Don’t 
flourish your rag of red 

Where I can see, or at night there’ll be tall candles around 


your bed. 
So tip your hat to a flag like that. Thank God for its stripes 


an’ stars, 
Thank God you’re here where the roads are clear, away from 
your kings and czars. 
I can’t just say what I feel today, for I’m not a talkin’ man, 
But first an’ last, I am standin’ fast for all that’s American. 
So don’t you speak of the Bolshevik, it’s sick of that stuff I am, 
One God, one flag, is the creed I brag, I’m boostin’ for Uncle 
Sam.” 

Labor needs, as does every class, loyal and capable 
leadership. It has suffered from this lack in the past, 
as has every other class of men. I do not believe that 
the transition from overalls and inky hands to a white 
collar and a fountain pen carries with it any noticeable 
improvement of intellect, or any celestial attribute, as 
far as the governing or moving impulses of life are con- 
cerned. The aims of worker and employer are not so 
widely different as we sometimes would wish to believe. 
It must be admitted, however, that the chances of real- 
ization are by long odds with the employer. 

Organized labor is here to stay. The question as to 
whether we shall or shall not have unionism in the 
future is not the issue. The real question is this: What 
kind of union shall we have? That question is the one 
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which both employer and employee must settle, and 
upon that issue depends the happiness of our land. 
Labor has a feeling that capital is unfriendly toward 
it. Let us see. 

I turn the pages of a weekly publication, to be exact 
The Saturday Evening Post, and my eye falls upon a 
full page advertisement of a big concern. At the bot- 
tom I read in fine print that this is No. 4 of a series of 
advertisements, and that upon request copies of the 
entire series will be sent. I make the request and get 
them. I’m impressed by the bigness of the spirit be- 
hind these words. It is a demonstration of a new rela- 
tion between the employer and employee, which is far 
removed from unfriendliness. I won’t go into them at 
greater length, but it will pay to write the Hydraulic 
Pressed Steel Company, Cleveland, Ohio, for the series. 
You'll be better for reading them, and your outlook will 
be bigger, for you will find embodied in these advertise- 
ments a spirit of fairness on the part of employer and 
employee, which, given a chance to thrive and grow, will 
go far toward the quieting of a continual feeling of sus- 
picion which has existed in the minds of both for nearly 
a decade. 

The significant fact in all this is that there is in 
process of birth a new feeling; we are about to reach 
a better understanding than has ever existed between 
these two conditions. Problems like these are never 
settled or solved by hatred and distrust. Organization 
is not the answer, but codperation. Ignorance is at the 
bottom of much of the evil of the world, and ignorance 
of the other side is at the bottom of many of the evils of 
industrial conditions. The light of truth must be turned 
on if a true road out is to be discussed. Perhaps no 
more significant indication of the trend of industrial 
events can be found than John Leitch’s plan, which is 
working out so successfully in many great plants. He 
has named the plan “ Industrial Democracy,” based 
largely upon our national form of government, having 
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its house of representatives from the workers them- 
selves. I simply cite this as evidence of the fact that 
we are traveling toward a new day industrially and that 
old relations are gone for good. 

Well, we’ve come to the end of this. Let’s see what 
we have: Like the two knights, both the worker and 
the employer have rights and views which are right 
from their respective standpoints. Each needs to know 
how problems look from the other side. It’s useless to 
have strife, when, speaking generally, each side has a 
sense of fairness which can be appealed to. Warfare 
is useless when, eventually, any adjustment is a matter 
of open discussion, for “ there is possible for every man 
a statement of that truth which he is most unwilling to 
receive.” “The object of power is that we may do 
more good.” 

Drain nothing to the dregs, neither good nor evil. 
Right pushed to the extreme becomes wrong. Press 
all the juice from an orange and it becomes bitter. If 
in our dealings with the men we employ we wish to con- 
duct our affairs in a spirit of justness, we must see their 
side of the shield, in fact, we are going to be forced 
to see it. 

We sometimes feel, I fear, that the big industrial 
questions do not touch us all. Let us not be deceived, 
and like the ostrich feel that if we cover our heads 
danger will pass us by. All industrial problems touch 
us, for we are citizens of the world which is peopled by 
a host of individuals. 

It’s your job and mine to conduct our personal 
affairs and business in a manner which shall be in har- 
mony with the spirit of the day in which we live. Your 
attitude and policy settle, so far as you are concerned, 
the world attitude and policy. So in all our activities, 
social and business, let us, as good citizens, act in our 
relations to our fellows with tolerance, with considera- 
tion, for all men are born equal. Let’s consider as we 
may, “ The Other Side of the Shield.” 











H! the job with worn out type, 
Long for printer’s scrap heap ripe. 
Looked as though the office cat 

And the devil had a spat; 

Looked like dark and evil dream, 

Or confusing color scheme. 

Looked like—Oh, it makes me sore— 
Looked like anything but more! 


— George W. Tuttle. 
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CHARTING THE PROGRESS OF WORK 


BY WILLIAM A. KITTREDGE 
Art Director, Franklin Printing Company, Philadelphia 


A Simple but Effective System for the Prompt and Orderly Follow Up of Every Detail of Every 
Department of the Printing Office. 











OW many difficulties, delays and or ticket number; next the name of the customer and 
discouragements in the printing the nature of the work, followed by a division of space 
office may be traced to confu- into columns for every day in the month, with a col- 
sion in following through the umn at the right for the name of the salesman handling 
multitude of orders! The vari- the order and the workman doing the work. 
ous operations in producing a Proper headings are lettered in at the top of columns 
certain piece of work may be with figures noting each working day of the month. 
scheduled in a book or on a_ Such a sheet will allow for entering ninety orders, 
card system, but in spite of and when filled another may be put over it to lift up. 
everything delays and hitches As fast as orders come into the department, the 

occur, especially where there are involved details to be foreman or his assistant can quickly enter them on his 

looked after. That had been my experience when it chart, first, the order number, next, the name of cus- 
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became clear to me that to properly follow up work it tomer and nature of the work, and under the proper 
would be necessary to have some kind of chart on which date the kind of action expected. For further informa- 
all orders could be noted down, together with other tion, the name of salesman bringing in the order can be 
details of the kind of action expected, and when. given at the end of the horizontal line, and as soon as 

After a good deal of thought and experimentation the work is assigned the name of workman can be 
a chart was designed which could be tacked up on the entered. This is done as orders are received. Any 
wall and by which every step of every order in the one trying the system will be surprised at the order 
department followed every day. This system of charts that results from it and the amount of worry and 
has now been in use for over a year and by its use the trouble avoided. If every order is entered one has 
progress of work has been expedited so that we have constantly before him the whole story, a graphic 
a minimum number of mistakes and delays. reminder of all things to be done and when. Supposing 

While our department is the art department of a_ this to be the ninth day of August, I know on arrival 
large printing house handling several hundred art in the morning that the work to be finished today is all 
orders every month, the same system is equally adapted __ listed in the vertical column under the figure 9 of my 
to the composing room, the pressroom or the bindery. chart. The men in my department know what work is 

On a clear space of wall, near the foreman’s or expected of them by the same evidence, and, being good 
superintendent’s desk, put up a board with suitable men, they do their best to meet the schedule promptly. 
frame of sufficient size to accommodate a sheet of paper Occasionally, to be sure, work will be delayed for 
25 by 38 inches in size. At the top of this sheet should _ one reason or another, but the chart affords an oppor- 
be lettered large enough to be seen across the room, tunity to consult the salesman before the last minute, 
“ Progress of Work — August,” or whatever the cur- and through him obtain an extension of time from the 
rent month happens to be. The sheet is then ruled customer, which is properly noted under the advanced 
across, allowing for one quarter inch spaces up and date. The chart is constant, graphic evidence of work 
down, and with vertical rules allowing for columns as__ being done, and on it should be noted every step that 
follows: At the outside left side, the order, instructor, concerns the department in which it is used. 
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The illustration shown with this article will perhaps 
give a better idea of the layout than this description. 
By having the horizontal lines ruled on a ruling ma- 
chine, the vertical lines can be quickly drawn for the 
different months. The headings at the top can be let- 
tered with a brush. 

The splendid moral effect of this chart system can 
not be too strongly emphasized. Wherever installed it 
brings order out of chaos and has a stimulating effect 
on everybody. When the owner or manager of your 
plant goes through your department he can see at once 
that you are “on your toes,” having such a complete, 
up to the minute record in front of you. It is evidence 
of the volume of work your department is handling. 


=) ICTIONARIES are called won- 
der books by a writer who, in a 
newspaper, invites everybody to 
read the dictionary for pleasure 
and profit, and who says that in 
his youth he chose an una- 
bridged dictionary as his chief 
reading because that was the 
selection named by an eminent 

=! scholar when asked what he 
would choose if permitted to have only one book. That 
writer says he realizes that “every one does not have 
the flair for examining every word stranger, getting a 
history of its origin, life, and connections, that is mine.” 
He speaks of his “ eagerness to learn what secrets this 
wonder book held,” and says “ there is a liberal educa- 
tion in the dictionary for all who would acquire it.” 

This seems to provide a good opportunity for an 
apparently derogatory note, which is uttered, however, 
only to sound a needed caution. Our full word books 
are really all of them wonder books, because they deal 
with wonderful subjects, and the subjects are elucidated 
by experts especially qualified to decide authoritatively, 
so that even the best lexicographers have to consult a 
dictionary for information on matters not included in 
their own departments. Such a mass of itemized work 
can not possibly fail to show some weaknesses, such, 
for instance, as are disclosed when we look up the word 
flair. This word has been in good English literary use 
half a century or longer, probably at first as French, 
for in literal sense it is French, meaning sense of smell, 
scent, and yet no dictionary of English contained the 
word until the Century in 1890 quoted “a flair which 
always leads him right,” and explained it as figurative, 
without a special definition. Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary treats it a little better, as it gives the 
definition, “ figuratively, discriminating or sagacious 
sense, instinctive discernment.” Even this is not so 
clear as it could be to explain the use quoted in our first 
paragraph, which is our commonest use of the word so 
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Quite likely in your plant, as in ours, there are 
occasional visitors, often important customers of the 
house. They are impressed by the use of such a chart 
and will have an added respect for your management 
of the department. The advertising managers of im- 
portant concerns have asked for copies of the chart, 
that they might install it for use in following the work 
of their departments. 

Finally, it is a guaranteed check on every detail 
connected with every job. As fast as work is completed 
it is crossed off and every day the chart is brought up 
to date. With clear eye and unhurried purpose we 
know that our obligations are every day listed in a 
single column where every one can observe them. 





far as it may be called common. The writer quoted 
above evidently has a flair which leads his power of 
discernment beyond the perfectly natural weaknesses 
of dictionaries, which weaknesses are fortunately fewer 
now than in the old works. Much weaker and more 
troublesome is the still frequent idea that no word is 
good if not in the dictionary. 

One of the most curious phases of the making of 
dictionaries is the omission of much that they might 
include. All published since 1890 include many scien- 
tific and technical words that were formerly excluded; 
but even now none of them contains more than a com- 
paratively small number of such words now in use. We 
must frequently exercise a flair for research elsewhere 
or remain uninformed. A curious example is noted by 
George P. Marsh in “Lectures on the English Lan- 
guage,” in the fourth edition, published in 1872, page 
186, as follows: 

“Tn a recent scientific journal I find this sentence: 
‘ Begoniacez, by their anthero-connectival fabric, indi- 
cate a close relationship with anonaceo-hydocharideo- 
nympheoid forms, an affinity confirmed by the serpen- 
tarioid flexuoso-nodulous stem, the liriodendroid stip- 
ules, and cissoid and victorioid foliage of a certain 
Begonia, and if considered hypogenous would, in their 
triquetrous capsule, alate seed, apetalism, and tufted 
stamination, represent the floral fabric of Nepenthes, 
itself of aristolochioid affinity, while by its pitchered 
leaves directly belonging to Sarracenias and Dionzas.’ ” 

This paragraph would now be expressed with some 
different word forms, for botanical nomenclature has 
changed much; but it is typical of the’scientific botan- 
ical style of writing, paralleled in zodlogy in the inflex- 
ion of names to indicate characters more definitively 
than possible in terms of popular speech, and which 
style is still prevalent in technical natural history. 
Lexicographers often preserve this scientific expression 
to insure accuracy where a plain statement in common 
language might involve inaccuracy and certainly would 
entail the use of much more space. Dictionaries differ 
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in style of definition and in their choice of words for 
treatment. The Webster’s New International, for in- 
stance, defines Digitalis as a genus of scrophularia- 
ceous plants, and digitalis as the drug, and enters the 
adjective under Scrophulariaceez without separate defi- 
nition, leaving the latter to the reader’s flair for com- 
bining the family name with the suffix -aceous, which, as 
also others, it enters in its own alphabetical order. 
Webster’s International defined the adjective scrophu- 
lariaceous, including in the definition the name Scroph- 
ulariacez, but not entering the name separately, and 
defined Digitalis only as a genus. Webster’s Una- 
bridged gave Digitalis as a genus, saying nothing of the 
drug, and had no mention of the family or of its adjec- 
tive. The Century mentions the medicinal use in treat- 
ing the genus and defines the family under the name 
Scrophularinee and the adjective separately. The 
Standard defines the drug digitalis first, then the genus, 
and defines the family with the adjectives in the same 
paragraph without definition. 

We seem to have been in danger of losing our hold 
on our customary regularity of order in notation of 
curiosities, but will now resume that order with some 
remarks on danger and its history and connections. No 
ordinary use of this word would lead any one to think 
it originally meant mastership, dominion, or authority, 
or that it is what philologists call a doublet of such 
words as demesne, domain, dominion, and dame; yet 
it is but another form from the same Latin which gives 
us all those words. We use the word danger with 
greater latitude than most dictionaries ascribe to it in 
their definitions, for they commonly restrict it to ex- 
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posure to evil, whereas we may not ineptly apply it to 
good effects, although such application is generally with 
a negative; we frequently say there is no danger of 
something favorable happening, meaning simply that 
it is improbable. The most curious fact about this 
word is that in its original use in English it meant not 
danger as we understand it, but feudal power or author- 
ity, and later hesitation or reluctance. Another curi- 
ous fact is that there is so much danger of misunder- 
standing our greatest poet when he makes Portia speak 
of Antonio standing within Shylock’s danger, which 
means in his power to inflict injury, but is often thought 
to mean in his debt. 

We encounter a curious freakishness in Webster’s 
New International Dictionary when we look up the 
word data. It is not found in the regular order, so we 
must have a flair for looking further, which sends us 
to a section in small type at the bottom of the page, 
where we are informed that data is the Latin plural of 
datum. This adds to the inconvenience of such arrange- 
ment the inference that there is an English plural 
datums, but in fact there is none, and we feel that, as 
datum is little used in English, we would be better 
suited by a full definition of data, which is much used. 
Many similar words have English plurals as well as 
Latin ones, but this has not. We have never known a 
mention of datums, but many of data. All dictionaries 
give the definition to the singular form, but the one 
named is the only one that calls the terms in which 
datum is most used phrases, as datum line, datum level, 
datum plane, datum point. All other dictionaries make 
these so called phrases hyphened compounds. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S FIRST PRINTER, AND CHAMPION 
OF THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS 


BY JOHN T. BRAMHALL 


HE familiar picture of young 

Benjamin Franklin, the peripa- 

tetic printer from Boston, walk- 

ing along Market street, Phila- 

delphia, munching a roll, might 

be matched by another, forty 

years earlier, of a youth of nine- 

teen, fresh from London (hav- 

ing come with the proprietor 

himself in 1682), picking his 

way among the stumps of the clearing marked Phila- 
delphia on his blueprint, and bearing a printing press 
upon his back. The printing press is metaphorical, 
but not without warrant of fact, for William Bradford 
had brought his press with him at Penn’s own request. 
But if he nourished an ambition to start a newspaper 
he soon abandoned it, both for lack of circulation and 
for the absence of human interest features in the com- 
munity. There were no bakeshops for the sale of penny 
rolls, and Bradford had to earn his hoecake while pre- 


paring copy for his premiere, which was issued in the 
fall of 1685 with the learned title Kalendarium Penn- 
silvaniense, or America’s Messenger, which showed him 
to be an advertising man as well as an editorial writer. 
But alas! he made a break at the start, for, opposite 
the date which marked Proprietor Penn’s official entry, 
and his own, he had put: “The beginning of Govern- 
ment here by the Lord Penn.” The offense was rank, 
literally, and the Quaker council haled the printer 
before them for discipline, sternly admonishing him 
“not to print anything but what shall have license 
from ye Council.” 

Bradford’s next issue was “An Almanack for the 
year of the Christian account 1687 By Daniel 
Leeds, Student in Agriculture.” The imprint is notice- 
able as indicating that Philadelphia was not yet a city 
of residence or of business, and that Bradford was 


‘probably at Chester, a few miles lower down on the 


river. It reads: “ Printed and sold by Wm. Brad- 
ford, near Philadelphia in Pennsilvania, pro Anno 
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1687.” But here was more trouble for the printer. 
The student in agriculture had introduced some unsav- 
ory matter, intended to be facetious, in reference to the 
Friends’ meeting. The printer was again admonished 
and the offending issue was called in. The student in 
agriculture went back to his profession, and letters lost 
a brilliant advocate. For the next two years the print- 
er’s time was employed on maxims of moral and relig- 
ious duty, rules of husbandry, another almanac, times 
of courts and fairs, “ The Temple of Wisdom” (the 
first printing of Bacon in the new world), and a propo- 
sition to print a Bible, “ accompanied by the Book of 
Common Prayer,” this latter a remarkable proposition 
for a Quaker community and not productive of sub- 
scriptions. But Bradford’s most important work was 
the following: 

“ The Excellent priviledge of liberty and property 
being the birth-right of the free-born subjects of En- 
gland. Containing I. Magna Charta, with a learned 
comment upon it. II. The confirmation of the Charter 
of the liberties of England and of the Forrest, made 
in the 35th year of Edward the first. V. And 
lastly, the Charter of Liberties granted by the said 
William Penn to the freemen and inhabitants of the 
Province of Pennsilvania and Territories thereunto 
annexed, in America.” 

It appears that some differences having arisen (in 
1689) between Deputy-Governor Blackwell and the 
people regarding their respective rights, the people’s 
party engaged Bradford to print the charter, which ap- 
peared without any imprint. Its origin was not diffi- 
cult to guess, as there was not at the time another press 
nearer than Boston. Now the printing of the charter 
was a high crime and misdemeanor, even in Quaker 
Pennsylvania, and Bradford was haled before the Gov- 
ernor and Council for printing without license. The 
printer stood upon his rights and refused to accuse 
himself, demanding the accusation and the evidence. 
We can imagine the Governor, in his big wig and staff 
of office, addressing the poor printer thus: 

“ Sir, I have particular order from Governor Penn 
for the suppressing of printing here, and narrowly to 
look after your press, and I will search your house, 
look after your press, and make you give in £500 secur- 
ity to print nothing but what I allow, or I shall lay 
you fast.” 

But Bradford refused to be intimidated, or to admit 
the printing, maintaining that the charter of the prov- 
ince had already been printed in England. “ By whose 
order? ” demanded the Governor. “ By express order 
of Governor Penn,” replied the accused, and the pro- 
ceedings seem to have come to a stop, for there is no 
record of any condemnation. 

In his Settlement of Germantown, Judge Penny- 
packer records that in 1690 Robert Turner, William 
Bradford, Thomas Tresse and William Rittenhouse 
had formed a company for the purpose of erecting a 
paper mill on the Wissahickon, and Samuel Carpenter, 
a wealthy merchant of Philadelphia (who is elsewhere 
referred to as Bradford’s financial supporter, who ac- 
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companied him to New York), had agreed to convey 
to them twenty acres of ground upon a lease for nine 
hundred and ninety-nine years at a rental of five shill- 
ings perannum. The mill was built, but the lease was 
not executed. Bradford wrote to London, in Novem- 
ber, 1690, “Samuel Carpenter and I are building a 
paper mill about a mile from thy (flax?) mills at Skul- 
kill, and hope we shall have paper in less than four 
months.” After going to New York, in 1697, Bradford 
leased his one-fourth interest for ten years to Ritten- 
house and his son upon their undertaking to furnish 
him with “ Seven ream of printing paper, Two ream 
of good writing paper, and two ream of blue paper ” 
every year during the term. He was further to have 
the refusal of “all ye printing paper that they make 
and he shall take ye same at ten shillings per ream.” 
Bradford parted with his interest in the paper mill in 
1704, but retained the benefit of his lease, and for 
twenty years all the American paper used in Philadel- 
phia and New York was supplied from the Rittenhouse 
mill on the Wissahickon. It must have pleased the 
Quakers in New York province to see all the official 
printing done on paper that bore the trefoil and 
Pennsilvania water mark. 

Bradford, tired out and probably at his wit’s end 
for occupation (the people not responding to his offer 
to print the Bible and Book of Common Prayer, and 
the Government, at whose invitation he came as public 
printer, refusing to allow him to publish the organic 
law), declared his intention of returning to England. 
The Friends, however, reluctant to lose so valuable an 
ally, and a promising young man of “ the meeting,” 
“agreed to grant him, besides all the business they 
could throw in his way, a yearly salary of £40, and to 
take at least 200 copies of all books published on the 
advice of Friends.” So he stayed on. The Quakers 
must have kept him busy, for we find sixteen titles 
recorded from his press in 1692. 

They gave him, however, one job too many. The 
dissension between George Keith and his followers on 
the one hand and Mennonites and Quakers acting to- 
gether on the other hand, was at its height. The Men- 
nonites, it may be observed by way of parenthesis, who 
were mostly settled in Germantown, had no church of 
their own, and being very liberal in their ideas usually 
worshiped with the Quakers. Suffice it to say that 
there was a cleavage, arising from the trifling episode 
of said Keith calling Dirck Op den Graeff (who hap- 
pened to be a burgess of Germantown, and hence a 
justice of the peace, and inferentially an officer of the 
State) “an impudent rascal,” and resulting in a sep- 
aration of the Mennonites from the Quakers, in lasting 
discord in the Quaker body itself, the foundation of 
the Episcopal church in Pennsylvania, the depriving 
of William Penn of the control of the province of which 
he had been the settler and proprietor, and a declara- 
tion of the liberty of the press that had far reaching 
consequences on both sides of the Atlantic. 

It was a church quarrel to begin with, but that was 
the way printers often got their hands burnt in those 
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days. I shall give no more particulars than sufficient 
to explain Bradford’s connection with the affair. Keith 
and his party were disciplined by the quarterly meeting 
and appealed to the yearly meeting in London. Mean- 
while, as was the custom of the day, they put out a 
pamphlet justifying their insurgency. This was pub- 
lished anonymously, but as there was but one printer 
in the colony no finger print was necessary to indicate 
the perpetrator. Bradford was arrested, the record of 
the case having been fortunately preserved: 

Whereas William Bradford, printer, and John McComb, 
taylor, being brought before us upon an information of Pub- 
lishing, Uttering and Spreading a Malitious and Seditious paper, 
intituled An Appeal from the twenty-eight Judges [those who 
condemned Keith and others in what he called “ their spiritual 
court ’] and to the Spirit of Truth and true Judgment in all 
faithful Friends called Quakers that meet this yearly meeting at 
Burlington [Pa.] 7mo., 92. Tending to the disturbance of the 
Peace and the Subversion of the present Government. Etc. 
24 August, 1692. 

Following the imprisonment of Bradford and his 
friends, a “ Private Sessions ” was called of the county 
court and was “holden ” by six justices, all Quakers, 
who, to put a better complexion on their proceedings, 
requested the attendance of two magistrates who were 
not Quakers. As it quickly appeared that the object 
of the prosecution was to condemn the accused with- 
out a hearing, the two magistrates refused to have any 
concern in it, and left the court, which adjourned. 
Later, Bradford and McComb appeared and requested 
that they be brought to trial, pleading that it was very 
injurious to them and their families to remain in con- 
finement. The presiding justice demanded “ what 
bold, impudent and confident men were there here? ” 
Bradford answered, “ We are here only to desire that 
which is the right of every free born English subject, 
which is speedy justice, and it is strange that that 
should be accounted impudence, and we impudent fel- 
lows therefor, when we have spoke nothing but words 
of truth and soberness, in requesting what is our right.” 

The trial was put over to the next term when Brad- 
ford was placed at the bar. The presentment was read, 
the substance of which was that the pamphlet called 
“An Appeal ” had a tendency to weaken the hands of 
the magistrates; and Bradford was presented as the 
printer of that seditious paper. He, as in the case of 
the charter, refused to admit the printing, demanding 
proof, and moreover insisted that the jury were judges 
of law as well as the fact; that they were to find, not 
only whether he had printed the paper but “ they are 
also to find whether this be a seditious paper or not, 
and whether it does tend to the weakening of the hands 
of the magistrates,” as charged. The jury debated 
forty-eight hours but could not agree, and again the 
next day, and still not agreeing were discharged. The 
court was mighty wroth, it being in December and the 
judges convinced that the delay was a trick to freeze 
them, the case was again put over. Bradford peti- 
tioned in vain for his “ utensils ” and a discharge, but 
was sternly refused. Next court being come, Bradford 
again appealed for discharge, asking “ whether it be 
according to law to seize men’s goods, and imprison 
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their persons, and to detain them under the terror of 
a gaol one six months after another, and not bring 
them to trial unless requested by the imprisoned? And 
whether, when a jury is sworn, well and truly to try, 
and true deliverance make between the Proprietor and 
a prisoner, it is not illegal to absolve them from their 
oaths, dismiss them, and put the cause to trial to 
another jury? ”* 

Finally some of the jury plucked up courage to ask 
for the evidence, and they were told “it was in the 
frame.” They asked to see the frame, and it was 
brought in and set upon a table. The jurymen, being 
unable to read type upside down, one of them stood 
the chase up and another poked his cane through it, 
and lo, the evidence was destroyed, to the wrath of his 
excellency, the Governor.t The charge of sedition was 
abandoned, but the court held on to his tools of trade 
until finally, at the end of April, 1693, the following 
order was entered: 

Upon reading the petition of William Bradford, Printer, 
directed to His Excellency, wherein he did set forth that, in 
September last, his tools and letters were seized by order of the 
late rulers, for printing some books of controversie, and are 
still kept from him, to the great hurt of his family, and prays 
reliefe — His Excellency did ask the advice of this Board. 

The several members of this Council being well acquainted 
with the truth of the petitioner’s allegations, are of the opin- 
ion and do advise His Excellency to cause the petitioner’s tools 
and letters to be restored to him. 

OrpErEp that John White, Sheriff of Philadelphia, do restore 
to William Bradford his tools and letters taken from him in 
September last. 

Bradford, sick of the bickerings of the Quakers, 
their insistence upon censoring “ what may concern 
Friends or Truth before printing,” and of the repeated 
arrests and seizure of his “ letters and tools,” decided 
to move on. The revolution of 1688 had upset Gov- 
ernor Dongan’s ukase against printers in New York, 
as it seems to have checked Blackwell’s high handed 
proceedings in Pennsylvania. The printer of the Penn- 
sylvania charter lit upon this want ad: 

March 23, 1693. Resolved in Council, that if a Printer will 
come and settle in the city of New York for the printing of our 
Acts of Assembly and Publick Papers, he shall be allowed the 


sum of £40 current money of New York per annum for his sal- 
ary and have the benefit of his printing besides what serves the 


publick. 

And so, the Friends and their printer having settled 
all accounts and solemnly shaken hands, William Brad- 
ford turned his back upon the city of brotherly love 
and made post haste to New York. Indeed, he must 
have run his horses hard, for we find his name enrolled 
in “A List of all the Officers employed in Civil Offices 
in the Province of New York in America, the 20th of 
April, 1693,” as Printer to the King, a position which 
he held with honor and some profit for fifty years. 


*From a pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ New England Spirit of Persecution, 
transmitted to Pennsilvania, . Giving an account of the most 
Arbitrary Proceedings of that Court,” summarized in Isaiah Thomas’ His- 
tory of Printing in America. 

;This defense, in the opinion of Gulian C. Verplanck, of the New York 
bar, contributed directly to the passage of Fox’s Libel bill by parliament, 
but as this did not take place until 1791 it is difficult to see the connection. 
There can be no doubt, however, that Bradford’s manly defense before the 
Governor of the province in these two important cases was keenly watched 
by the advocates of the liberty of the press. 
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A RECENT bulletin from the offices of the Typothetz 
of Washington, D. C., Incorporated, contains the follow- 
ing pertinent statement: “Let quality be your guiding 
star in steering your business craft through the sea of 
commerce. The shoal of quantity has wrecked many a 
promising ship. A good message poorly printed on cheap 
stock dies a sudden death in the waste paper basket and is 
quickly forgotten, while a poor message well printed on 
good stock will attract and hold the attention, thereby 
making what may be a poor message effective. What is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well. Never put out 
a job of printing that you would be ashamed to admit was 
your product.” Read this over again, carefully, and let 
it sink in deep. 


PuBLISHERS of country or “ home town ” newspapers 
have much to gain by codperating in the “ Subscribe for 
Your Home Town Newspaper ” week, which has been set 
for November 7 to 12, and which will undoubtedly be 
under way by the time this issue reaches most of our 
readers. But why confine this work to only one week? 
It seems to us that the publishers should find it to their 
advantage to continue the advertising they will do during 
this week and keep it up indefinitely. The “ home town ” 
papers need to be advertised more than they have been, 
and the publishers should capitalize on the start they 
make and not let it die out. 





Ask twenty-five men how business is and you will get 
just about twenty-five different answers. Read twenty- 
five reports on business conditions, and you will get 
just about twenty-five different opinions. One train of 
thought, however, seems to underlie practically all of the 
_ favorable expressions offered, and that is that those who 
are not complaining about business being bad are the ones 
who are working the hardest to get it. Another line of 
thought expressed is that those who are complaining about 
poor business are comparing the present conditions with 
those that prevailed during the abnormal period, the peak 
period, of one or two years ago, instead of with the real 
normal period just prior to the war. The race is always 
to the swift, and those who are putting forth the hardest 
and most intelligent efforts to secure business are reaping 
the rewards. 


The Federal Trade Commission’s Attitude Toward 
Uniform Cost Accounting 
The attitude of the Federal Trade Commission toward 
the adoption by trade associations of methods for secur- 
ing uniformity in cost accounting has been the subject 
of considerable comment, and not a little uncertainty. 
2-5 





Evidently an erroneous impression of this attitude has 
prevailed in some instances. That the Commission is not 
adverse to the promulgation of uniform methods for find- 
ing costs of production is shown in an unofficial expression 
recently made by the acting chairman to E. W. McCul- 
lough, manager of the Fabricated Production Department 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

Mr. McCullough had presented the question: ‘“ How 
far may a trade association go in a uniform cost account- 
ing system?” In explanation of his question he stated: 
“We refer to a standard plan or methods which may be 
developed and used by the producers of a certain line 
whereby they figure their costs by the same rules, includ- 
ing in them the same elements, and differing only in 
results because of the variance in size of plants, equip- 
ment and local conditions — uniform as to fundamentals. 
Is there any reason why such a system may not be devel- 
oped and used lawfully by an industry? Again, if only 
conversion costs be dealt with, is there any legal bar to the 
collective study of costs by the members of an industry 
using such a uniform cost system? ” 

Nelson B. Gaskill, the acting chairman of the Com- 
mission, in reply to Mr. McCullough’s question, stated 
that the Commission “ is strongly in favor of such work, 
provided it is done scientifically and accurately, and is 
not used for ulterior purposes in violation of the law.” 
“No governmental agency in this country,” said Mr. 
Gaskill, “except possibly the Treasury Department, has 
had so much occasion to observe the existing defects in 
cost accounting methods, but the Commission is glad to 
record its opinion that there has been, on the whole, a 
considerable improvement in recent years. The work of 
this Commission would be greatly facilitated by further 
improvement in cost accounting methods, and also, in 
fact, by a greater uniformity in methods, provided proper 
methods are chosen as the models.” 

In another paragraph of his communication, Mr. Gas- 
kill stated: ‘“ There is evidently nothing illegal in such a 
practice, but it is always well to remember that, though 
innocent in itself, it has sometimes been perverted to 
serve the ends of collusive price control, and when it is 
so used, no matter whether directly or indirectly, then 
restraint of trade is involved.” 

It is interesting to note a few other statements made 
by Mr. Gaskill in elaborating on his expression: “ The 
conception of the Commission is that the efforts of a trade 
association to educate the individual member in the appli- 
cation of sound principles of cost accounting in his indi- 
vidual business are proper; but that any subsequent 
effort of the association to reduce the individual costs to 
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an average or uniform cost basis and to procure the use 
of the group standard as a basis of price making by each 
of the individuals in the group is improper. The individ- 
ual must fix his own cost and his own margin. The group 
may not attempt to substitute a group average or stand- 
ard, either of cost or margin, for the individual’s figures, 
without being in peril of becoming classed as an unlawful 
combination.” 

As regards how far an association may go in acting as 
the medium of exchange of cost data among its members, 
Mr. Gaskill stated that this can be determined only after 
a decision is rendered by the United States Supreme Court 
in a case which is now pending. 

There is much of interest in these excerpts from the 
statement made by the acting chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, particularly in what he says about 
considerable improvement being made in recent years, 
and also that the work of the commission would be greatly 
facilitated by further improvement and greater uniform- 
ity. It is clearly evident that the printing industry has 
made far greater progress in the years since the educa- 
tional work in cost finding was started. Printing as a 
business is on a far firmer foundation. Thus the work of 
the various associations of printers has been productive 
of results that have proved beneficial, to printers indi- 
vidually and to the industry as a whole. The work is not 
yet finished, for there is still much to be done, and printers 
must keep in mind the fact that they will benefit directly 
in proportion to the effort which they put forth for the 
welfare of the entire trade. In an industry such as print- 
ing it is essential that there be uniformity in methods of 
finding costs of production, as there is no better way by 
which the business can be stabilized. 





Higher Standards in the Printing Industry— 
The Human Element 


The following was submitted to us by Dr. Robert L 
Leslie, who at present is in charge of the proofroom of the 
Carey Printing Company, of New York city, where he has 
the supervision of the proofreading of some of the finest 
magazines produced today. It appeals to us as being so 
good, and right in line with present needs of the industry, 
that we use it editorially to give it additional emphasis. 
Dr. Leslie is a graduate of Johns Hopkins University, and 
has supervised the printing of a large number of impor- 
tant text books, hence he is thoroughly conversant with 
the requirements of printing and his statements should 
carry weight. 

“ Nearly every large and medium sized printing plant 
in this country has installed a cost system, and has im- 
proved its methods of keeping an accurate cost of the fin- 
ished product. This improvement has gone a great way 
toward taking the printing industry from the chaotic and 
ofttimes ruinous practices that have existed, and has 
placed the industry on a surer footing and on a sounder 
economic basis. 

“The installation of the cost systems showed many 
leaks, and the anxiety to stop the leaks has caused the 
various offices to attempt efficiency in its various forms. 
This article is primarily written to warn the overanxious 
that ‘too much efficiency’ will eventually mean ‘ very 


little work.’ To be efficient and proficient is the best 
thing that can happen in the printing industry. 

‘Instead of knowing the difference between a crafts- 
man and an ordinary ‘ reprint’ compositor, the business 
office is simply interested in how many ‘ chargeable hours ’ 
there are on each job. This method is not only discour- 
aging to the printer who really loves his work and takes 
an interest in the ‘art preservative of all arts,’ but will 
produce a generation of printers who are mere automatons. 

“In the large office what do we find? First of all, 
there is the ‘apprentice question,’ a problem that is not 
easy to solve. The large plant is divided into various 
sections or departments. We have advertising, job, maga- 
zine and book departments, and each department has boys 
as apprentices. The boy after having served the required 
term is graduated into the journeyman class and is very 
far from being a printer. 

“The average printer is a printer (forgive the expres- 
sion) because somebody insisted that his son learn a trade. 
He may as well be a plumber or a longshoreman. I men- 
tion the last two as distinct trades requiring more muscle 
and brawn, and less gray matter. The printers’ calling is 
more of a profession. He must learn to use his esthetic 
sense, he must know how to spell well and have a broad 
knowledge of things and of the world. In short, a printer 
is a lover of the arts and helps give expression to them. 

“ After an investigation I find that the percentage of 
men who have had good academic training is practically 
nil in the composing and press rooms of New York city. 
A very small proportion have been graduated even from 
grammar school. Very few indeed can give a short sketch 
of the invention of printing. The greatest weakness I 
find is the lack of interest in the work in which they are 
employed. 

“Some foremen and executives are, I am sorry to 
report, a great drawback to the production of fine print- 
ing. I have found some executives who were perfectly 
ignorant of what constitutes fine printing. It is up to the 
executive to make his men feel that what they are doing 
is a credit to the typographic arts. 

“The printing industry needs to be reawakened. A 
better caliber of men is wanted to make the industry 
the greatest in the world, the position to which it is right- 
fully entitled. This era is a new epoch for the printing 
industry. The tobacco chewing bodkin manipulator must 
make room for the higher forces that will bring to the art 
of printing their best thought and interest. 

“Make every printing office a university for higher 
education in the typographic arts. Do not discourage the 
man or apprentice because he makes a layout before he 
starts on his job. Give words of cheer and encouragement 
to the apprentices. Every employing printer and every 
employee will find a greater interest in the work that they 
are doing. Have every compositor take an interest in the 
‘little fellows ’ so they will feel that they are of some use 
outside of pulling proofs and running errands. 

“Tt should be the printer’s ambition to inculcate into 
the minds of his men and his customers the realization 
that every piece of printing is a specimen of the work of 
that particular plant. 

“ Remember the slogan: 
Greatest in the World.” 


The Printing Industry Is the 
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BY ROBERT E. RAMSAY 


Author, 


“ Effective House-Organs,” 


and “ Effective Direct Advertising.” 


This department takes up the subject of effective direct advertising for printers, both in connection with the sale of their product, and in planning 


direct advertising for their clients. It is not a 


“review” of specimens, nor does it treat of direct advertising from that standpoint. 


Printers are 


urged to send in specimens of direct advertising prepared for themselves or their clients, in order that they may be used to demonstrate principles. 


Copyright, 1921, by The Inland Printer Company. 


Introductory 


It is not without some fear and trepidation that the writer 
undertakes this series of twelve articles, in which he will en- 
deavor to cover the complete course in direct advertising for 
the printer. The reason for that feeling is pertinent to the 
problem, and an understanding of the reasons will aid our read- 
ers in getting a firmer grasp on the principles, so the writer 
asks your indulgence for what appears to be a digression. 

You can think up a new idea, a new form of publicity, a 
new application of any old form, and take it to an advertiser 
or an advertising agency, and while they may not literally fall 
upon your neck and weep with joy, you are bound before long 
to get a cordial hearing for your idea and eventually, if it has 
merit, you can sell it and make it successful. 

That is because the advertising agency business and the 
business of the clients of the advertising agencies have been 
built in many cases by outside viewpoint. There is, without a 
desire to trot in a few big words, a more scientific approach 
in these fields and less of the arts and crafts; whereas in the 
printing industry the latter element — the arts and crafts idea 
—has predominated. 

You take a series of booklets, folders, enclosures, etc., to 
an advertising man and his first thoughts or questions are: 
“What is the plan behind them?” and “ How well did they 
produce? ” 

You take exactly the same series of specimens to the aver- 
age producer of booklets, folders, enclosures, etc.— that is, to 
the average printer (note there are quite a growing number 
above the average and we hope by this series to make more of 
them) —and the first thoughts or questions will be: ‘“ How 
well are they printed?” and “How many of them were 
produced? ” 

This makes it hard for the writer, therefore, in undertaking 
this series not to apparently be patting himself on the back, not 
to be setting himself up as a “ great I am” and able to “ tell 
more about the printing business than I know and I have been 
in it all my life! ” 

This state of things is not chimerical either, for as this is 
written a really brilliant printer planner of direct advertising 
in a certain section of our country is being most roundly 
censured by some fellow printers, not especially good on the 
planning, because he was immodest enough to remark in public, 
without any puffery of his ability, about some of the things he 
had done. 

The principles which will be clearly set forth herein are 
workable; they have been utilized in the selling of practically 
every product from charity to celerity (in typewriting); from 
selling the stocks of giant mail order houses, as well as putting 
some pygmy specialties in a favorable light; from things for 
tiny tots to technical things for the terribly technical — as 
well as for the actual sale of printing. 


All rights reserved. 


In the preparation of them the writer has called freely upon 
printers of all classes, and has been several years in the closest 
touch with the growth and development of direct advertising, 
which brings us to a concrete instance that happened just 
before this was written. It is a word for word extract from a 
letter written by the chief executive of a nationally known 
printing organization. It was written to one of the men work- 
ing on a convention of interest to printers and by him shown 
to me with the comment: “If every printer from whom we 
buy had this frankness there would be a great development in 
direct advertising.” With the promise of not revealing the 
name or location of the writer of the letter I copied the fol- 
lowing paragraphs verbatim, as it is right in line with the 
thought we desire to emphasize in this first article, which must 
necessarily lay the foundation for the remainder of the series. 
As you read it bear in mind that it was written by a man of 
experience both in the advertising and printing business, a man 
who is the chief executive of one of the best printing houses 
in America from the standpoint of physical production, the 
writer would say: 

It is my purpose to go to the convention, and I have a serious 
purpose. I am supposed to be more or less of an expert on direct 
advertising, and as matter of fact, I know very little. In general, 
direct advertising I am afraid is not very well done by me or by 
those whom I know. 

Many years ago I was in the advertising agency business, which 
was then just emerging from a very haphazard and unscientific 
basis. Today, notwithstanding all the bunk and bull, there is a 
certain scientific basis to the business of the good advertising agent. 
Direct advertising some day will follow suit and reach a higher 
plane —-I think it is even now on its way. 

Direct advertising ought to be an efficient and an economical 
way to sell many kinds of merchandise. As at present practiced, 
however, it seems to me that there is a screw very decidedly loose 
in its distribution. Most makers of direct advertising know how 
to do good printing, and some of them are good at planning and 
at writing striking and readable literature; but, when the time 
comes to set this literature at work, to tell it where to go, to set 
the message at work and in the right place, most of them, including 
myself, throw up their hands. 


If every reader, therefore, will approach what is offered in 
this department in this issue and each issue hereafter in the 
spirit of the paragraphs just quoted, we shall all be doing a lot 
to put direct advertising upon that higher plane, for what the 
writer sets forth comes from seventeen years of study of the 
subject, and with the most hearty support and codperation of 
literally hundreds of specialists. 

To make the point clear, suppose the publisher of the 
Never Heard of Before Weekly dropped into your office this 
morning and said: ‘“ My ability to advertise your product is 
the equal of the Saturday Evening Post,” would you believe 
it? No, neither would any buyer of advertising space who 
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knew only the names of the leading publications. Yet printers 
all over the country print upon their ietterheads and in their 
other forms of advertising: “Let us tell you how to make 
more money out of printed advertising.” In many cases they 
go even further and set themselves up as the equals, figura- 
tively at least, of any “ Saturday Evening Post ” in the print- 
ing and direct advertising business. 

When the writer was advertising manager of a certain well 
known advertised product he devoted his spare time for a long 
period to writing syndicated “copy” for a certain house. 
Imagine his surprise one day to receive a solicitation for busi- 
ness along this line: ‘“ We can help you with the advertising 
of your firm’s product. For example, call upon our service 
department to produce copy for you. As an evidence of what 
we can do in the copy line look over the little booklet enclosed 
herewith. It is an example of Borrow & Steele’s service.” 

The interesting and pat part of the incident is that the 
writer wrote every word of the little booklet which was en- 
closed. Borrow & Steele’s service had been merely to buy the 
publication rights of that syndicated copy for their section of 
the country. Unfortunately they did not know where the syn- 
dicator thereof had gone to buy his copy. It was foolish in 
the extreme in this instance, but do not overlook the fact that 
the solicitation in any case was based upon a false claim. 


The Principal Difficulty With Direct Advertising 


These incidents are cited to strengthen, if possible, the facts 
that we shall now present by showing the need for every 
printer in this country who aspires to produce direct advertis- 
ing (which includes house-organs, etc.) having some one in the 
firm or among the employees whose business it is to become an 
expert on the subject of direct advertising, whose duty it is to 
make a practice of studying the planning of direct advertising 
for themselves as well as for their clients. 

The principal difficulty with the direct advertising of print- 
ers is exactly the same as the principal difficulty with the direct 
advertising of the average user—Jdack of continuity. Napoleon 
is credited with the following statement, and every printer 
interested in direct advertising for his own business or to sell 
to others should reprint it in thirty-six point Caslon and keep 
it ever before him: 

“In campaigns every move must be analyzed and prepared 
in advance and in relation to every other move; all must be 
directed toward the common goal. Groping tactics, halfway 
measures, lose everything.” 

Some printers bewail the success of the general magazines, 
which have their place in the advertising world just as has 
every other reputable medium, without stopping to consider 
why they are successful. They base their success, in whatever 
degree they have it, upon the fundamental of continuity. Their 
success from an advertising standpoint for their advertisers is 
largely based upon the continuity of the advertising by the 
advertisers, and their success from the editorial standpoint is 
entirely a matter of choosing the right policy and then sticking 
religiously to it. Readers buy magazines on the newsstands 
because they feel that in the current copy they will get the 
same continuous appeal that they had in the preceding issue. 
Otherwise prosaic parsons might find the Atlantic Monthly 
suddenly printing super short skirted flappers. 

Do not mistake the writer’s meaning. The printing indus- 
try is not alone in this failure to make direct advertising cam- 
paigns continuous; the same fault is evident all along the line, 
but it remains in the hands of the printers to correct this. 
They must cease getting out spasmodic campaigns themselves; 
their house-organs must come out not “now and then” but 
regularly upon a fixed publication date. 

In the early days, and even yet in the case of many of the 
technical, trade and class magazines, the rate cards make it 
much cheaper to have a continuous campaign. Not only do 
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they urge their advertisers to continuity, but they make it to 
the interest of their pocketbooks to do so. 

Fig. 1, reproduced on this page, through the courtesy of 
D. Appleton & Co., copyright holders, shows you graphically 
the steps necessary in planning direct advertising campaigns 
so as to make for continuity. It can be used as a check up 
chart against your own advertising and that of your clients. 
But note that while we stress continuity this is not synony- 
mous with monotony. No fixed rule can be laid down as to 
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Fig. 1.— A graphical portrayal of the points to be considered in planning a 
single piece or a campaign of more than one piece of direct adver- 
tising. Copyrighted, 1921, by D. Appleton & Co. 
Reproduced by permission. 


which physical form of direct advertising should be used in 
any particular campaign of your own or for your clients. The 
first big thing to consider is the aim — what is the campaign 
to accomplish. As the chart shows, there are seven major 
aims: (1) Sales; (2) inquiries; (3) good will; (4) supple- 
mentary to publicity; (5) supplementary to salesmen; (6) 
preceding salesmen; (7) strategic. 

Very few printing concerns, and comparatively few other 
concerns for that matter, utilize direct advertising to make 
sales — for the mail order business, in other words. Most 
printers utilize direct advertising for one or more of the aims 
mentioned above, excepting sales. Of course, one piece, or a 
campaign, may use several different aims. An example of the 
strategic aim would be to offset some move of your competitor 
and keep the news from that competitor until the last moment. 
Advertising in a trade journal would instantly tell the news to 
the competitor, of course. 

As to the aim you choose for your campaign, this will be 
changed somewhat by what competitors are doing in reaching 
the same list; by what direct advertising reaches those same 
prospects from other and non-competitive sources; and while 
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avoiding monotony here are the five main methods of getting 
an appeal of continuity: (1) Use of same style of lettering 
for trade mark, trade name, company name, etc.; (2) use of 
same color or colors throughout campaign; (3) use of same 
style of copy, or illustrations, or other such element; (4) 
standardized border, tint blocks, etc.; (5) utilization of a 
trade character, as one truck company had a series of enclos- 
ures written by “ Driver Dan.” 

But back of it all, continuity is possible only with a plan. 
As shown by Fig. 1, in addition to the aim, there must be an 
analysis of appeal; analysis of time of appeal or re-appeal; 
analysis of effect of physical and mechanical factors upon an 
appeal; and analysis in advance of possible success through 
tests. 

Taking up specifically the matter of analyzing the aim, the 
habit of “ creating a campaign ” should not be cultivated, but 
keep ever before your mind’s eye that you want to do some 
one thing, and plan your campaign to that end. 

No one would call upon an architect and say: “ Build me 
a seven story building over on Steenth street. Draw your plans 
accordingly.” No one would call upon a lawyer to draw a con- 
tract in these terms: ‘‘ We have some fine printing here, draw 
me up a contract for selling it.” To the architect you would 
expect to add what the building was to be used for, whether 
a residence or a factory; and to the attorney you would expect 
to explain to whom you wished to sell the printing, how much 
there was of it, terms of payment, etc. 

This sounds ludicrous, but day in and day out direct adver- 
tising campaigns are called for by manufacturers, retailers and 
others, with the printer, advertising man, or direct mail spe- 
cialist given no more definite instructions than the ridiculous 
ones quoted above. 

A decision to use direct advertising to pave the way for 
salesmen would be foolish if the advertiser really had not 
planned to have salesmen. An analysis of what other firms 
in the same field are doing often leads to hitting upon the 
idea which will make it successful. R. W. Sears, of Sears- 
Roebuck fame, got a flying start by a decision to send the 
company’s catalogue free at a time when all other mail order 
houses were charging $1 each for their catalogues. 

This analysis of aim or purpose frequently becomes an 
analysis of the aim or purpose of the business itself. You must 
first understand thoroughly what you have to sell; know thor- 
oughly the field in which the product can be profitably sold; 
and then you can put into writing your method of distribu- 
tion, the direct advertising, and other mediums to be used in 
presenting the product to the public chosen. 

Far too many printers’ campaigns endeavor to cover the 
entire country, when they can sell profitably only locally. 

The writer believes Fig. 1 is self explanatory as to methods 
of appeal, and the time of the campaign — though accurate 
timing is not an assured fact as yet through the postoffice 
department. Briefly, do not get a mailing piece into the hands 
of your prospects on a busy Monday morning, especially fol- 
lowing a holiday, if you would have it get the maximum of 
attention. Which brings us to the underlying principle of the 
planning of all direct advertising — whether to sell printing 
or to sell printing presses; how to make the appeal as persona’ 
as possible to the prospect. 

The lingerie advertisement appearing in Sexy Stories (a 
monthly magazine) is “at home,” for the reading matter has 
led the reader to expect that the boudoir accouterments may 
be advertised. This is an overdrawn example of personalized 
appeal, which has been taken from another field. 

If you would sell the ice cream field, for example, as I 
know one printing firm is now endeavoring to do, analyze that 
field until you talk in the language of the ice cream vendors. 
Attend their conventions; read their trade journals; become 
one of them. Then you can go beyond the original and sim- 
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plest form of personalization, the addition of a prospect’s name 
to a letter, booklet, folder, etc. You can personalize by his 
business, and perhaps add an appeal to the men, women or 
children in the field, and then add a final touch, for instance, 
by quoting a neighboring ice cream vendor. Or, to make it 
concrete, suppose in the ice cream field we are able to get out 
a booklet showing how this printer produced direct advertising 
which sold more ice cream for Nicholos Cristopolous, of Main 
street, Gopher Lake, Minnesota, then this piece could be 
mailed as a personal appeal to all the Greek ice cream vendors 
in the Minnesota territory. 

The same principle can be and should be applied in the 
planning of any and all direct advertising which is to rise above 
mediocrity. For too long now printers have permitted the 
filled in form letter to be almost the only form of personalized 
by name direct advertising, instead of realizing that the prin- 
ciple might be applied to all physical forms of printing. 

Making the booklet or other piece appeal to one of the 
sexes is, of course, elementary, but changing that appeal to 
apply to the slim, stout, short, fat, aged, or youthful, as the 
case may be, makes the direct advertising more successful, 
simply because it is more personal. 

Why is this? 

Because it is a fundamental law of nature that self interest 
is implanted in all of us. 

The big step forward in direct advertising referred to in the 
paragraphs quoted on page 195 from the prominent printer, will 
come when printers realize that they are the publishers or pro- 
ducers of a form of advertising —a medium — when they 
realize that direct advertising is effective just in so far as it is 
planned. 

It is the writer’s hope that in this opening article, which is 
necessarily somewhat general, he has made it clear that the 
first step in the preparation of any direct advertising is plan- 
ning; and planning presupposes time for study and prepara- 
tion, and from that point on the success is judged only by the 
continuity of the campaign. 

A young man, knowing little about printing, went into a 
strange territory, bought a printing establishment which was 
broken down and out of date. That was only a few years ago. 
Today the plant is housed in a beautiful new building, the 
equipment is of the best, and the firm is successful as a big 
producer of direct advertising. How was it done? 

He started a house-organ; he published it regularly and 
continuously, and he followed it up regularly and continuously 
with other sorts of direct advertising and with his salesmen. 

Next month we shall take up the second step in planning 
effective direct advertising for printers: The list. 


FOLLOWING UP PRINTING ORDERS 


One of the problems met in almost every publishing and 
advertising office is the proper following up of printing orders. 
This simple system, which is used in an advertising agency 
where I was employed for several years, seems to work quite 
satisfactorily: The orders to printers, engravers, electrotyp- 
ers, etc., are made out in triplicate, using cards for the tripli- 
cate copy, each order bearing a delivery date. The original 
orders of course go out. The duplicates are filed alphabet- 
ically for general reference; and for the triplicates an index 
box is used, which has guides numbered from 1 to 31, indicat- 
ing the days of the month. These cards, which are the tripli- 
cate copies of the orders, are filed under their respective 
delivery dates so that the clerk can tell at a glance just which 
orders are expected to be delivered each day, and follow them 
up accordingly. Where there is a delay in delivery, which often 
occurs, the facts are noted on the card and that order is filed 
under the postponed delivery date for further follow up.— 
Ida Saslov, in Mail Sales. 





MONTOUR FALLS 


In the Finger Lakes Region of Central New York. One of the illustrations used in the publicity work of The Finger Lakes 
Association. Plate by The Ithaca Engraving Company, Ithaca, New York. 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


GREAT BRITAIN 

THE English humorous weekly, Punch, has attained its 
eightieth birthday. 

A LETTER from Kansas City, Missouri, addressed “ The 
Thunderer, London, England,” was delivered by the postoffice 
at the offices of the Times. 

THE directors of the leading universities have made a pro- 
test in the Times against the difficulties laid in the way of pro- 
curing books from Germany. 

THE operations of producing gummed paper have been 
filmed for kinomatographic exhibition. The camera was used 
in the works of Samuel Jones & Co., London. 

G. J. Gray, of Cambridge, has published, through Bowes 
& Bowes, a booklet interesting to students of early printing 
history, on “ John Siberch, the First Cambridge Printer, 1521- 
1522,” 

In a traveling exposition scheme organized by the British 
Institute of Industrial Art one class is devoted to “Art of the 
Book — Printing, Binding, Illustration, Calligraphy and Illu- 
mination, Posters, etc.” 

THE last annual report of the Bribery and Secret Com- 
missions Prevention League records that the industries show- 
ing the largest number of new members of the league are the 
printing, publishing and stationery trades. 

A UNIQUE feature at the last London printing exposition 
was the sale of sunflowers by the Sun Engraving Company, in 
aid of the funds of the Printers’ Pension Corporation, which 
was benefited by the handsome sum of £76 17s. 1d. 

A RARE small book recently sold in London for £800. It 
contains twenty-nine pages, each measuring 1 by 134 inches, 
and is entitled ‘“‘ The Confessions of the Emperor Charles V.” 
The book is enshrined in a jeweled and enameled case. 

On coming up for second reading in the House of Lords, 
a bill which was to give local authorities power to take action 
against unsightly advertisements, both on paper and on boards, 
in fields and otherwise, was recently rejected without division. 


NEWSPAPER compositors of Cork, Ireland, have received 
an increase in wages of 2 shillings a week, making the new 
rates: Morning news, case hands 102% shillings; linotype, 
112 shillings; evening news, case, 95 shillings; linotype, 10214 
shillings. 

THERE are rumors that printing orders of considerable 
magnitude are going from England to the Continent, where 
the depreciated rate of money exchange makes it possible for 
purveyors to have easy competition with British printers and 
paper dealers. 

In the British paper trade employment is reported as very 
slack; of nearly 7,000 work people for whom returns were 
made, fifty-two per cent are working on an average twelve 
hours a week short time. A number of employers report a 
shortage of fuel. 

THE gas supply running low at Oswestry, a local newspaper 
used a farm tractor to drive its machinery, with complete 
success, it is reported. Due also to gas shortage, the Lincoln- 
shire Standard recently likewise used a farm tractor to fur- 
nish its motive power. 

Frep Lowe, overseer of the Chester Courant and Chester 
Observer, completed sixty years’ service with this office re- 
cently, when his colleagues presented him with a silver coffee 
pot. During these sixty years he was absent from duty only 
a few weeks, in one illness. 

Two new British linotype speed records are reported. 
These are 11,000 ens (5,500 ems) in an hour by A. G. Fullegar, 
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of the Richmond and Twickenham Times, with but five marks, 
due to matrices not falling; and 15,000 ens (7,500 ems) in an 
hour by Vernis Bowers, of the Swindon Advertiser. 

THE controller of the Government’s Stationery Office 
charges that there was a “ printers’ ring’ among those who 
bid or contracted for its work. The cost of the Stationery 
Office’s printing for the fiscal year 1920-21 amounted to 
£5,000,000, as against £1,200,000 for the year 1912-13. 


As A result of an interview which the general secretary of 
the Typographical Association had with the chief inspector 
of taxes, it has been arranged that in the case of machine men 
a deduction of £2 10s. per annum for overalls and tools may 
be made from income for income tax purposes. In the case 
of compositors (hand and machine) the amount of deduction 
allowed is £2 per annum. 


Tue late Alfred Evans, for many years secretary of the 
National Union of Printing and Paper Workers, worked hard 
and succeeded in establishing in 1915 a convalescent home at 
Carshalton for his union’s members. The home is now named 
after him. On August 2 a bust of Mr. Evans was unveiled 
in the porch of the home. During the past twelve months, 
127 men and 227 women rested at this home. The income 
for the year amounted to £7,987, and the expenditures were 
£3,556. 

Tue London Daily Herald recently published a facsimile 
reproduction of a part of the front page (in Russian) of what 
is alleged to be a bogus copy of the Moscow Pravda, produced 
and distributed for propaganda purposes by the British Service. 
The heading, says the Herald, is identical with that’ of the 
genuine Pravda, the official Communist organ, but the con- 
tents consist of anti-Bolshevik matter disguised as news. The 
Herald alleges that this bogus issue was printed by a well 
known London printing house and ‘its imprint afterward re- 
moved, the cutting off of this being done under the supervision 
of Home Office officials at a secret printing office in Scotland 
House. It has since been admitted in the House of Parliament 
that this bogus sheet was intended to be circulated in one of 
the countries bordering on Russia. 


THE ballot taken by the Printing and Kindred Trades Fed- 
eration on the employers’ amended proposal for a reduction 
in wages per week of 10 shillings for men and 3% shillings 
for women, resulted in its rejection by a very large majority. 
A new proposal was then made by the employers for a reduc- 
tion of 7% shillings for men and 3 shillings for women. This 
also went to a vote of the union members, resulting in accep- 
tance by a number of unions (mostly composed of women) 
and in rejection by the Typographical Association, the Scot- 
tish Typographical Association, the National Society of Elec- 
trotypers and Stereotypers, and the unions confined to the 
London area, in which organizations male members predomi- 
nate. The employers are now considering the idea of posting 
up notices of a 7% shilling wage reduction, regardless of the 
unions’ actions, which of course may be tantamount to a lock- 
out. Naturally some of the employers are hesitating about this. 


GERMANY 

AN exhibit of small denomination paper money was shown 
at the Leipsic fair this fall, in the Gutenberg hall of the Book 
Trades House. 

On October 1 the Vossische Zeitung, published and edited 
by Maximilian Harden, of whom we heard so much during 
the war, ceased publication. 

THE post office department has five different rates of 
postage for picture post cards — each complex enough to vex 
the ‘“‘ Philadelphia lawyers ” of Germany. 

THE German postal department permits domestic post 
cards of the size 10.7 by 15.7 centimeters for transmission by 
mail. This size is almost a hypotenuse oblong. 
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THE newly organized Association of German Provincial 
Printers, the second organization of master printers, held its 
first annual convention at Weimar, September 17 and 18. 

THE Book Museum at Leipsic has undertaken the publish- 
ing of a complete collection of wood engravings for books, 
produced since the beginning of the art, which is to appear in 
eighteen folio volumes. The first has appeared and is devoted 
to a showing of the work of Giinther Zainer, a master of the 
art at Augsburg. 

THE first arithmetic in the German language was published 
about 400 years ago by the then celebrated mathematician 
Adam Riese in Erfurt. Much honor is due him because of his 
efforts in behalf of the use and spread of the Arabic figures — 
to which we are now so accustomed as not to realize that they 
are a comparatively very modern convenience. 

THE following Ersatz (substitutes) joke is based on the 
custom of publishing engagement announcements in the news- 
papers: ‘“‘ Why does that young couple continually promen- 
ade arm in arm up and down the avenue?” “Oh, that is 
Architect Meyer and his fiancée, who wish thus to save the 
present high cost of newspaper advertising.” 

THE German lead pencil industry is apparently in bad 
shape. Most of the factories work but twenty-six hours a 
week. Evil influences on trade are said to be the decline of 
the mark value as against the dollar, the new Spanish tariff, 
certain chicanery on the part of French pencil merchants, the 
increased cost of the cedar wood which must be imported, and 
the lack of coal. 

A screNTISsT, Dr. Scharckwitz, claims that by means of a 
special testing apparatus he has ascertained that in reading 
Fraktur (Gothic or German) type the eye is not required to 
make so many movements as in reading Antiqua (Roman) 
type, the proportion being 5 to 7 movements; in consequence 
of which the eye does not become tired so easily in reading 
the former as it does in reading the latter. 

Hvuco Stinnes, Germany’s big financier, is now credited 
with owning fifty-four newspapers, one of his latest purchases 
being the old and renowned Munich Neueste Nachrichten. 
His big interests in the cellulose industry are intimately con- 
nected with his publishing interests. Following his usual prac- 
tice, he entered upon cellulose production because his big 
forests at Weisskolln, in Silesia, yield paper wood and because 
he is interested in the production of cellulose chemicals on 
the Rhine. 


It is reported that the Brothers Branco have devised a 
simple method of utilizing reeds or rushes for paper, and that 
the process is being successfully used by the Hydrophyt- 
Zellstoff-Gesellschaft at Dresden. According to experts’ esti- 
mates there are some 200,000 hectares of reed grass in Ger- 
many. Each hectare yields on an average of one ton of dried 
reeds. A crop can be harvested every four years, which would 
mean a possible annual yield of 50,000 tons. Contrary to the 
case of wood cellulose, the reeds are not treated with chemi- 
cals, but are subjected to a rotting process, in which a newly 
discovered disintegrating bacillus plays a part; this is called 
“bacillus fibrogenes Branco.” This does not destroy the fibers 
while separating them. From the water in which the reed stuff 
is cooked it is possible to extract alcohol and dextrin; this 
because the reeds are related to the East Indian cane, from 
which sugar is obtained. When the sugar is permitted to fer- 
ment, rum is another by product. 


FRANCE 
THE employees of thirty printing offices in Bordeaux went 
out on strike in August, refusing to accept a ten per cent wage 
reduction. The strikers numbered about eight hundred. 
It has been decided by L’Ecole Estienne, the Parisian 
Graphic Arts School, to place in its vestibule a tablet in com- 
memoration of 120 of its scholars who fell in the Great War. 
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Ir is estimated by the journal /’/ntrans that each annual 
cutting or trimming of grape vines in France could furnish 
720,000 tons of paper pulp from the twigs usually thrown 
away or burned. 

THE celebrated Almanach de Gotha, started in 1763, has 
now issued its 158th volume. There were two issued in 1808, 
because one (the first) was suppressed by Napoleon I, some 
of the contents not pleasing him. 

Durinc the first ten months of 1920 France, it is reported, 
imported French books of the value of 68,730,000 francs, 
while it exported such to the value of only 21,472,000 francs. 
On the other hand it exported journals and magazines of the 
value of 37,280,000 francs, as against imports of the value of 
only 9,596,000 francs. In the same period 960,200 kilograms 
of printing machinery were imported, as against an export of 
475,000 kilograms, at values of 6,711,800 and 3,800,000 francs, 
respectively. This discrepancy is said to be due to the inferior- 
ity of French printing machinery as compared with that of 
other countries. 

In the Moniteur de la Papeterie Francaise a papermaker 
discusses the steady decline of the French paper prices, and 
comes to the conclusion that the German mills can only be 
blamed for competition with low grade and ordinary news 
papers, but that in case of the better grades the domestic 
makers have themselves to blame for the unlimited competi- 
tion which results in falling prices. In a number of cases the 
prices have dropped seventy-five per cent. It is to be noted 
that the customers, who are continually expecting still lower 
prices, order paper for only immediate needs, fearing a de- 
crease in value of any large stocks they might purchase. As 
usual in such a state of the market, the manufacturers are 
asking for an increase in import tariffs. 

ITALY 

Tue Associazione Editoriale Libraria Italiana is now 
active in promoting an intended book ‘fair, to be held in 
Florence next spring. Besides books, various other graphic 
productions are to be shown. 

THE crisis in the paper market grows from day to day. 
To secure orders mills are selling under cost of production. 
Many mills are idle three days in the week, it is reported, and 
others are likely to follow suit. The paper manufacturers are 
asking for governmental regulations against foreign made 
goods; the jobbers, however, are averse to this. According 
to Papeterie, this flourishing industry, which gave employment 
to 40,000 people, is slowly approaching total ruin. 

SWEDEN 

THERE is much complaint in printing circles over the com- 
petition Germany is giving them, it being possible, because of 
the low exchange rate of the mark, to underbid Swedish print- 
ers to the extent of sixty to seventy per cent. Some suggest 
a complete prohibition of German typographic work. 

RUSSIA 

AccorDING to a recently issued report, the printing busi- 
ness is in lamentably poor shape. At the end of 1920 there 
were 168 rotary presses, of which 78 were out of use, and 
3,414 platen presses, of which 1,203 did not function. 


SWITZERLAND 

Hvuco Stinnes, the industrial magnate of Germany, is 
reported to have acquired the greatest publishing house in 
Zurich, and to intend to exercise a personal control over the 


publications issued by it. a 


THE export from this country of paper cuttings and waste 
paper, rags and vegetable fiber is prohibited. 
ESTHONIA 
THE first steel pen factory in this country is about to be 
established at Reval. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, AND WHAT PRINTING 
DID FOR HIM 


BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 


PORTRAIT gallery of eminent printers, 

such as THE INLAND PRINTER is now giv- 

ing to printerdom, would not be complete, 

so far as American readers are concerned, 

without Benjamin Franklin. We shall not 

present a formal biography, because every 

printer worthy of his art, and every citizen 

——S 3 worthy of being an American, is conversant 

Ww of the greatest American, for that, we believe, 
is the just status of Franklin. There are various degrees of 
greatness, and not all that was or is “great” is beneficial. 
Franklin’s greatness is of the supreme type —that of the 
benefactor. Washington was great in character, but that was 
a merit which he possessed quite apart from his military and 
administrative achievements, from which he derives his fame. 
The Revolution made Washington famous; if there had been 
no Revolution Washington’s name would not have adorned 
the pages of history. He was the creature of an occasion. 
This is true, also, of the immortal Lincoln; as he appears in 
history he was the creature of the Civil War. Long before 
Washington and the lesser heroes of the Revolution emerged 
from obscurity in the light of that great event, Franklin was 
world famous, the only American whose name was known in 
Europe, where indeed it held a place second to none. Prior 
to 1776 Franklin had been recognized as the greatest construc- 
tive statesman in the Colonies, the man who had brought 
about, in 1754, the first union of the Colonies for common 
defense. He had, in 1749, laid the foundation of electrical 
science, by discovering the positive and negative action of cur- 
rents of lightning, and by being the first to make electricity 
the servant of mankind. His work, “ Experiments and Obser- 
vations on Electricity,” had been published in England, France 
and Germany. His “ Way to Wealth” was read in all civi- 
lized countries, the first American book of a popular character 
to gain world wide recognition. Today it is a classic in many 
languages, including Chinese, Japanese, Greek, Gaelic and 
phonetic. In 1889 Ford listed one hundred and forty-five edi- 
tions, the first in Philadelphia in 1757 and the last in Boston 
in 1886, since which time several other editions have appeared. 
Franklin had also, prior to 1776, received the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts from Yale and Harvard universities, the gold medal 
of the Royal Society (of Sciences) of Great Britain, and hon- 
orary fellowship in that society, as well as the degree of Doctor 
of Common Law from the universities of Aberdeen and Ox- 
ford, and honorary membership in the Royal Academy of 
Sciences of France. He had invented the first practical stove 
for heating buildings (forerunner of all American stoves). 
which was widely used and known as the Franklin Open Stove. 
This invention he presented to his countrymen in 1742, in his 
pamphlet, “Account of the Newly Invented Pennsylvanian 
Fire-Places.” Among minor benefits, of value to all mankind, 
are his inventions of a street lamp, which would not be black- 
ened by the smoke of oils, the lightning rod, the electric door 
bell, and experiments, near Philadelphia, which demonstrated 
the value of lime as a soil fertilizer. If this is not greatness, 
what is? But there is one thing lacking to establish his fame 
among spectacularly impressed, shallow thinking people — he 
was never dubbed a general; he advanced the arts of peace. 
We firmly believe that if he had assumed command of an army 
he would have led it to victory. Had this occurred, Franklin’s 
popular fame would probably transcend that of Alexander, 
Caesar or Napoleon. The world’s greatest honors are awarded 
in life and in history to men in uniform, expert in the arts of 
destruction. In the less spectacular domain of peace, Franklin 
was a conqueror, though ever modest. In point of actual ser- 
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vices to mankind, he was, in 1776, the greatest of men. Of his 
services to his countrymen during the Revolution and after- 
ward, and during the formulation of the Constitution and the 
Union, we shall not dilate, further than to say that these ser- 
vices alone, without those we have related, would give him a 
place in American history equal to that of Washington’s. 

What were the foundations of Franklin’s success in so 
many diverse fields? At school he was tutored in reading, 
writing and arithmetic, and had the great good fortune to 
acquire a love of reading, by means of which passion he was 
able to continue his education pleasurably from year to year 
until the end of his life. Millions of good but inconspicuous 
persons have had the same equipment for a life’s career. They 
remained inconspicuous because they failed to realize that 
merely chewing the cud of knowledge does not advance man- 
kind: one must have an inclination to apply, spread or increase 
knowledge, whether of the sciences, the arts or the crafts. 
Franklin was blessed with this inclination, and his greatest 
good fortune was to find employment in an art which, above 
all others, affords the means of improving all things. Given a 
boy of sterling character, with a love of good reading, there 
has never been any difficulty in interesting him in printing, 
and in making him an efficient printer. A degree of literary 
ability above the average is the first qualification required of 
an apprentice in printing. Words are the basic materials of 
the printer, as leather is of the shoemaker or bricks of the 
bricklayer. Printers do not sell types; they sell words im- 
pressed upon paper by means of types. This distinction 
should be kept in mind. Failure on the part of employing 
printers to appreciate these necessary qualifications for ap- 
prenticeship in printing is the chief source of the inefficiency 
of their workmen and of their product. 

Thus well qualified, the boy Franklin entered his brother’s 
printing office, from whence a lively weekly newspaper was 
issued. Franklin observed the ways of writers for this news- 
paper, and saw that their equipment was simple: they had quill 
pens and paper and something to say, and they said it, and the 
types spread the news or the ideas abroad. So, like thousands 
of other reading lads, young Franklin had the desire to write. 
At the age of sixteen, Franklin decided that his writings ought 
to be printed. One night he pushed his essay under the door 
of the printing house. There it was found in the morning; it 
was discussed; Franklin’s big brother and other persons made 
guesses as to who the author might be, and whatever names 
they guessed were of men of consequence in Boston. Franklin 
heard the discussion, and was then happier, perhaps, than he 
ever could be again. He, the unknown author, was setting up 
the anonymous essay, and soon it was printed. Whoever, as a 
lad, has seen for the first time his words in print will know 
the delight of Franklin, and there are many such. 


Here, in these essays, sneaked under the door in the dark, 
Franklin revealed that bent of his mind which eventually, with 
the aid of his types, made him a world benefactor. The essays 
bore the pseudonym, “ Silence Dogood.” These interesting 
essays are now known and read as the “ Dogood Papers.” 
Franklin’s inclination was to do good and improve everything 
he used or observed in use. At this early age he was a liberal 
thinker. He was reading the best books to be found in Boston 
and reading them thoroughly and thoughtfully. Later on, as 
our readers should know, Franklin, when nineteen was a jour- 
neyman in a large printing house in London, and there helped 
to print Wollaston’s “ Religion of Nature Delineated.” He 
read the sheets, as they passed through the shop, and thought 
that the famous Wollaston’s teaching was erroneous. He ached 
to set him right, and out of his scant enough earnings he had 
a pamphlet printed, entitled “A Dissertation on Liberty and 
Necessity, Pleasure and Pain.” Nobody now cares in the least 
what Wollaston’s opinions were, but his book is bought. at high 
prices because Franklin is known to have helped to print it. 
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A copy of the first edition is now rare. A year ago a copy was 
sold to the Library of Congress for between two and three 
thousand dollars, as a part of the history of a great American 
which ought to be a possession of the American people for all 
future time. A second edition was printed in London in 1854, 
more than a century after the first was issued. 


Now, suppose, as nearly happened, that with this inclina- 
tion toward. good reading and toward improving things gen- 
erally, Franklin had followed his father’s trade of soapmaker 
— would Franklin have become an immortal? We think not. 
Many thousands of lads have had all these inclinations, and 
the ability to become reformers, but being tallow chandlers 
or carpenters they never had the means at hand to develop 
their inclinations. There were, and are, more “ mute inglo- 
rious ” Franklins than there ever were “ mute inglorious Mil- 
tons.” But Franklin commenced his career with the weapons 
of progress in his hands. Before he owned those weapons — 
the wonder working types — he did not hesitate to use them 
to express himself, with no thought of profit to himself, but 
to help others, and when he became a master printer he made 
his types work first for his countrymen and for himself, and 
then for the whole world. Thus, the truth is that Printing 
did more for Franklin than Franklin did for Printing. We 
see Franklin, not as a great printer — for that he was not — 
but as a man made great by knowing how to use printing. 
Many lesser men than Franklin have achieved fame by the 
same highway. The wonder is that so few master printers 
express themselves. Each printing house is a potential pulpit 
or rostrum, but the owner usually is content to be a mere 
money grubbing tradesman; and this is usually because these 
proprietor printers at the time they were apprenticed lacked 
the intellectual qualifications which an apprentice printer must 
have if he is to get power out of his printing, either for himself 
or for his clients. Of thirty thousand proprietor printers in 
North America, how few have any influence for good in the 
communities in which they live! In the great city of New 
York the master printers have in civic matters, as a body, less 
influence than the organized longshoremen. They have very 
little more influence than their votes, and the longshoremen 
outvote them! 

In 1728 Franklin became a master printer. There was no 
really good printing done in America at that time, and all 
that can be said of Franklin in this respect is that his work 
was as good as the “not very good” best. He was diligent; 
he gave good service; kept his promises; lived carefully but 
not stingily; progressed slowly, and thus he was eventually 
able to retire from the activities of business in 1749, being 
then forty-three years of age. He retained then, and at sub- 
sequent dates, interests as a sleeping partner in printing houses 
in Philadelphia (two, one English, one German), New York 
city, Charleston (South Carolina), New Haven, Lancaster 
(Pennsylvania) and Dominica (Leeward Islands, West Indies). 
He provided a printing outfit for his nephew, James Franklin, 
as a gift, to be operated in Newport, Rhode Island. He fur- 
nished a printing outfit for another nephew, Benjamin Mecom, 
who used it in Antigua (West Indies), Boston and New Haven, 
but never became actual owner, probably on account of his 
inability to make it pay. He provided a printing plant in 1787 
for his grandson, Benjamin Franklin Bache, who also inher- 
ited, in 1790, his grandfather’s typefoundry, which he brought 
from France in 1785. At Bache’s untimely death Franklin’s 
typefoundry was bought by Binny & Ronaldson, of whom the 
American Type Founders Company is lineal successor. Until 
1766 Franklin retained an interest in his original Philadelphia 
printing house, the management of which he had resigned in 
1749 to his partner, David Hall. It has been alleged by Parton 
and by Smyth that Franklin’s arrangement with Hall was for 
the payment to him of a fixed sum of $5,000 a year, and that 
Hall continued these payments for about eighteen years, from 
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1749 to 1766. This would be an enormous aggregate payment 
for a share in a business, the plant of which was valued in 
1766 at only $1,565, according to the original inventory now 
in the Typographic Library and Museum of the American 
Type Founders Company, in Jersey City. We can find no 
document authenticating such a partnership agreement. On 
the contrary, Franklin, as late as 1785, asked William Strahan 
to act as arbitrator in the final settlement of the Hall part- 
nership, Franklin’s figures being disputed by Hall’s son. 
Further, the Typographic Library and Museum has a very 
friendly letter written by David Hall to Franklin, then in 
London, dated February 3, 1772, enclosing a statement of 
accounts for two years, and asking for a settlement of the 
partnership. When David Hall took in Sellers as a partner, 
there appears to have been a readjustment of the partnership 
to give Sellers an interest, but the partnership between David 
Hall and Franklin continued until Hall’s death. In the letter 
referred to above, Hall writes: “ Your last kind letter to me 
was dated June 11th, 1770, in answer to mine of the 17th of 
March preceding. What moneys I have since received on 
our Company account is as follows.” The sums were: $2,700 
(£540/10/10%) in all, received between February 17, 1770, 
and January 28,1772. From this amount Hall deducts $1,000 
(£199/3/6!) on account of money remitted to London, or 
paid to Mrs. Franklin and on behalf of Franklin. We suppose 
these moneys received were Franklin’s share for two years. 
Hall then goes on to say: “I want much to have our part- 
nership settled, as far as it can be done, and to endeavor to 
fall upon some method, in order to get in the outstanding 
debts, which must amount to a great deal, if it was possible 
to get them anything like collected.” David Hall, however, 
passed on in December, 1772, and a final adjustment of the 
partnership was not made until 1785, after Franklin’s return 
from France. The letter is in Hall’s handwriting. Hall was 
a faithful friend and partner, and his,career deserves to be 
better known, as it might easily be, for he left a large num- 
ber of letters which relate his experiences in social and busi- 
ness affairs. Franklin esteemed him highly. The Typographic 
Library and Museum has the letter, written by Franklin in 
1743, which engaged David Hall to come from London to 
Philadelphia. In this letter he says: 


I have already three printing houses in three different colonies, 
and purpose to set up a fourth if I can meet. with a proper person 
to manage it, having all the materials ready for that purpose. If 
the young man [Hall] will venture over hither, that I may see and 
be acquainted with him, we can treat about the affair, and I make 
no doubt but he will think my proposals reasonable. If we should 
not agree, I promise him, however, a twelve months’ good work 
and to defray his passage back, if he inclines to return to England. 


Hall was a good printer, better in that respect than Franklin. 
He pleased Franklin, who, having confidence in his integrity 
and ability, decided to make him a partner in the Philadelphia 
printing house, while he retired from active connection with 
the business, for the purpose of “ enjoying more leisure,” as 
he said, whereas it turned out that he became busier than ever. 
It is a pleasure to know that Franklin’s relations with all his 
business associates were pleasant and profitable to all con- 
cerned, except, perhaps, with his nephew, Mecom. 

After putting up his sign as printer in 1728 in Philadelphia, 
Franklin steadily developed the business, to which he soon 
added a bookstore. But he was not content to be a mere 
tradesman. In the first year, at a time when he was strug- 
gling to pay off his debts — for he began on borrowed capital 
— he found time to write and print “ Rules for a Club estab- 
lished in Philadelphia.” This was the now famous Junto, an 
association of young men, founded by the busy Franklin, for 
the purpose of discussing matters of general interest, which 
eventually formed the nucleus of the American Philosophical 
Society, one of our most honored learned institutions. In 
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the following year he announced his opinions about paper cur- 
rency in a pamphlet entitled “A Modest Enquiry into the 
Nature and Necessity of a Paper Currency . . . printed 
and sold at the New Printing Office, near the Market.” In 
1729 he also began the Pennsylvania Gazette. It continued 
until 1766, and increased its editor printer’s good influence, 
while it became a source of adequate profits. In 1732 he began 
his Poor Richard’s Almanac, continuing it until 1757. The 
annual circulation of this almanac, which was the vehicle of 
the printer’s own wit and wisdom, and the most popular of 
American almanacs, was about ten thousand. In 1743 he 
issued “A Proposal for Promoting Useful Knowledge among 
the British Plantations in America,” which brought about the 
formation of the American Philosophical Society, still active, 
with its offices and library in the buildings adjacent to Inde- 
pendence Hall in Philadelphia. In 1747 he wrote and printed 
“An Association for the General Defense of the City and 
Province,” which aroused the people of Pennsylvania to their 
danger and placed them in a position, later on, to repel inva- 
sions of the French with the Indians. Again in the same year 
he returned to the same subject, advocating means of defense, 
which were opposed by the powerful Quaker element in the 
population, in his “ Plain Truth, or Serious Considerations on 
the Present State of the City of Philadelphia and Province of 
Pennsylvania, by a Tradesman of Philadelphia.” This was 
widely circulated by Franklin and drew out several replies, 
the title of one of which illustrates completely the views of 
the pacifist Quakers. It reads, “A Treatise showing the need 
we have to rely upon God as the sole Protector of this Com- 
monwealth together with Something in Answer to a 
late Performance, intituled Plain Truth, discovering the Fals- 
ity therein contained, with Remarks on the Author’s Irre- 
ligion, by one who wisheth well to all mankind.” In this 
controversy Franklin opposed the most influential element in 
Pennsylvania, following a religion of non-resistance and like- 
wise objecting to being taxed for the defense of the State and 
City. Franklin ultimately prevailed, but not without creating 
lasting enmities, which in certain narrow hearts have not yet 
died away, for it is a fact that at a public meeting held in 
Philadelphia in 1906, in celebration of the bicentennial of 
Franklin’s birthday, a few were there to hiss the name of that 
city’s greatest benefactor. In 1749 he wrote and issued “ Pro- 
posals relating to the Education of Youth in Pensilvania,” 
which resulted in the founding of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He also used his pen and types to promote the estab- 
lishment of the Public Library of Philadelphia and of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital. Franklin was constantly writing and 
printing essays and pamphlets on political, social, historical, 
scientific and philosophical matters, all making for progress. 
Those we have mentioned, of a beneficial character, were writ- 
ten while he was actively engaged in business. He worked 
overtime to present his proposals to the public. After he had 
printed them, he took personal action. He was ever a preacher 
who practiced what he preached. He gave his time and his 
money as well as his advice, and in every instance success 
followed, with the result that in our time several great insti- 
tutions are monuments to a printer who frequently used his 
types for the common good, without thought of personal 
profit. How much greater are monuments such as the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania Hospital, the Public 
Library of Philadelphia and the Philosophical Society, than 
equestrian and other statues of men in uniform! Truly great 
men erect their own monuments — that is a fair test of great- 
ness — and lesser great men rely upon posterity to erect monu- 
ments to them. 


While these projects were conceived, published and accom- 
plished, there was no busier man anywhere than Franklin. He 
was generous to public charities. He was the good angel of his 
numerous relatives. He did not deny himself any social pleas- 
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ures. Withal he prospered. He was saving his soul by good 
works, and yet not neglecting to gain as much of the world as 
would satisfy any man of his time. In 1776 he was a wealthy 
man, as wealth was counted in the Colonies. The moral is 
that there is nothing incompatible in money making and busi- 
ness success and a public spirited use of one’s printing facili- 
ties, if only one has the inclination and the will. We printers 
can not all be Franklins, but we may all follow Franklin’s 
great example, and if we did se the printing fraternity would 
exert an incalculable influence for good, and our art would 
regain the high reputation it earned and enjoyed during the 
first two centuries of its history. 


In 1776, when Franklin was seventy years of age, full of 
years and of honors, and looking forward to a period of leisure, 
he helped to write the Declaration of Independence, which he 
afterwards signed, and with the other signers “ pledged his 
life and sacred honor ” to the service of the new nation. There 
were at the time no funds in the treasury of the Continental 
Congress. Franklin was the first to loan his money to the 
cause. He handed in all the cash he had on hand — £1,000. 
Then the Congress sent him to Montreal to win over the 
French Canadians to our side. Two years earlier, Franklin 
had written in French (which language, as well as German, he 
had acquired) an address to the people of the province of 
Quebec, and had it printed by Fleury Mesplet, a French printer 
who had arrived in Philadelphia with a printing plant in 1774. 
Probably Mesplet’s first employment in Philadelphia was this 
“Lettre adressée aux Habitants de la Province de Quebec, 
ci-devant le Canada, de la part du Congrés Général de 
l’Amérique Septentrionale, tenu 4 Philadelphia.” This was 
reprinted in French by Mesplet in 1775. True to his convic- 
tion that no cause could succeed without the aid of types, 
Franklin induced Mesplet to accompany him to Canada and 
to take along his printing outfit. The mission failed, but 
Mesplet remained in Montreal, where he was the first to print. 

When, also in 1776, the Continental Congress looked to 
Europe for aid against England, Franklin was the only Ameri- 
can known to Europeans. Among them he had a great pres- 
tige. Would Franklin undertake the mission? Despite his 
age and the danger of capture by the English Government, 
which looked upon him as the chief instigator of the revolt 
—a traitor in their opinion, and eligible for a traitor’s death 
— Franklin went to France. There, without any credit save 
his reputation, he procured money, ships, all needed munitions 
of war, the alliance of the French nation and military aid. 
Without this assistance our independence could not have been 
achieved. And here again the great statesman called to his 
aid his types. In his residence, in Passy near Paris, he set 
up a printing outfit. He used his types to convince Europe 
of the justice of the American cause. He used his types to 
convince the English of the injustice of their king and Gov- 
ernment. He found means to circulate these effective appeals 
for fair play. He also printed the blank forms needed by him 
in his administrative capacity, such as passports, letters of 
marque for ships, and commissions for officers. The printing 
done in Passy shows that Franklin had improved himself in 
the art of printing since he had retired in 1749. He issued 
many pieces in French for the gratification and amusement 
of his numerous friends in France. These are known as the 
Passy “ bagatelles,” for so Franklin called them, and they are 
quite stylish. His grandsons received their training as printers 
in the house at Passy. Other printers were employed, among 
them Mathew Carey, a young Irishman, who was persuaded 
by Franklin to go to Philadelphia, where, after a hard struggle, 
he achieved a great success as a printer and publisher, as edi- 
tor, as publicist, and as the leader of the movement for the 
protection of American industries, which laid the foundations 
of our industrial eminence. Two highly respected and pros- 
perous publishing houses of Philadelphia are now conducted 
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by the blood descendants of this journeyman printer who came 
under Franklin’s influence at Passy. 

When at Passy, Franklin decided to assemble a typefoun- 
dry, to be operated in Philadelphia by his grandson. This 
typefoundry he brought with him to Philadelphia upon his 
victorious return from France in 1785. He received an en- 
thusiastic public welcome and was elected president of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, protesting his age and his 
failing health ineffectually against the will of his countrymen 
todo him honor. His duties did not prevent him from actively 
engaging in the details of the typefounding enterprise. He 
did not make the long letter s, and when his customers com- 
plained of the shortage, he explained that the latest European 
usage was to use the short letter s only. At this time he cor- 
responded with Bodoni, the Italian printer, who sent him an 
advance specimen of those new type designs which were soon 
to make Bodoni famous. He also corresponded with the son 
of William Caslon, recalling to him that the first Caslon and 
he had been friends in London. Until the end, Franklin was 
loyal to his interest in printing and in printers. We have read 
in a Philadelphia directory of 1789 the listing of the first asso- 
ciation of employed printers, with the names of its officers, 
and the place of meeting is given as the residence of Dr. Ben- 
jamin Franklin. Doubtless the old philosopher and genuine 
democrat helped them with advice and in other ways, and 
entertained them with craft talks, based upon his wide expe- 
rience in printing and with the greater printers of Great 
Britain and of Europe. These meetings, we may well suppose, 
would have a full attendance. 


One year later came the end. Born in 1706, he passed on 
in 1790. All the civilized world mourned his loss. The high- 
est honors were accorded to his memory by the Governments 
of foreign countries, the States of the Union and the federal 
Government. The citizens of Philadelphia revived in their 
hearts the memory of the benefits he had conferred on the 
city. They realized that Franklin had done more than any 
other man to make their Philadelphia the leading city not only 
in population, but in the arts and in charities and in sanitation 
and in printing and publishing and manufacturing. Then his 
will was published, a wonderfully wise document, beginning, 
as we all know, “I, Benjamin Franklin, Printer.”” No mention 
of any other occupation or honor — it was sufficient for Frank- 
lin to be a Printer and to know that Printing had been the 
means of his education and the ladder by which he had scaled 
the heights to immortal fame. 

Though dead, Franklin continues to be an active benefactor. 
In his will he gave to the cities of Boston and Philadelphia 
each the sum of $5,000 to be loaned in limited amounts to 
young journeymen when venturing into business on their own 
account. The interest charge was fixed at five per cent and 
repayments were required to be made by instalments. Frank- 
lin says in his will that he calculated that at the end of a cen- 
tury each fund would have increased to $655,000. It was 
provided that in 1890 the executors of these bequests were to 
devote $500,000 to public works in each city, the remaining 
$155,000 to be continued in the loan funds for another century. 
Franklin estimated that in 1990 each fund would have in- 
creased to $20,000,305, whereupon, said Franklin, “ not pre- 
suming to carry my views further,” the entire funds were to 
be disposed of — $5,000,305 to each city and $25,000,000 each 
to Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, all amounts to be ex- 
pended for permanently beneficial public works. Through 
mismanagement, Franklin’s expectations were not realized. 
Had the executors been of the Franklin type of men, Franklin’s 
estimates could easily have been realized. Astounding as the 
figures appear, they are mathematically correct. Of this ad- 
venture in benevolent finance, Franklin’s will reads: 


I have considered that, among artisans, good apprentices are 
most likely to make good citizens, and, having myself been bred 
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to a manual art — printing —in my native town, and afterwards 
assisted to set up my business in Philadelphia by kind loans of 
money from two friends there, which was the foundation of my 
fortune, and of all the utility in life that may be ascribed to me. 
I wish to be useful, after my death, if possible, in forming and 
advancing other young men, that they may be serviceable to their 
country in both towns. To this end, I devote [etc.] . and, 
as it is presumed that there will always be found in Boston [and 
Philadelphia] virtuous and benevolent citizens willing to bestow 
a part of their time in doing good to the rising generation, by 
superintending and managing this institution, it is hoped that no 
part of the money will at any time be dead, or be diverted to other 
purposes, but be continually augmenting by the interest [etc.]. 


Franklin’s only miscalculation was in relying upon having the 
funds administered by “ virtuous and benevolent citizens.” 
In Philadelphia the fund got into hands of a low order of 
politicians, so that in 1890, one hundred years after the orig- 
inal $5,000 had been handed over to Philadelphia, the fund 
had grown to only $89,900. In Boston in 1893, the fund, 
being better managed, amounted to $431,735.18. In 1890 
Franklin’s descendants attempted to recover these sums on 
the ground that the funds had not been managed in accor- 
dance with the bequest. The courts sustained the executors 
of the funds, and by that time, in 1904, in Boston the fund 
had increased to $510,455 and in Philadelphia in 1905 to 
$159,000. The second century funds were begun, as of 1890, 
with $5,615 in Philadelphia and $102,455 in Boston. In the 
latter city the sum of $408,000 was applied to the erection 
of a great free vocational school, known as the Franklin Union, 
while in Philadelphia the sum of $84,285.02 was given to the 
Franklin Institute in aid of its building fund. The Philadelphia 
fund was augmented not long after Franklin’s death by the 
sum of $3,000, to be added to Franklin’s $5,000, bequeathed 
by John Scott, chemist, of Edinburgh, through James Ron- 
aldson, typefounder, who acted as John Scott’s attorney. Thus 
the dereliction of the Philadelphia admimistrators is more 
grave, and, meanwhile, the printers of America, holding ban- 
quets in the chief cities year by year in honor of Franklin, 
and professing to regard him as their great exemplar, failed to 
exert themselves to make Franklin’s noble and scientific bene- 
faction effective. Let us hope they will honor Franklin’s 
memory by seeing that his wishes are carried out in the sec- 
ond century of these funds, ending 1990. Surely Franklin’s 
reflections upon the printers of the generations following his 
death must be the reverse of flattering. He looks down upon 
the mystery of a great art and craft largely in the control of 
persons scarcely worthy of it. 


MENTAL ATTITUDE 


The mental attitude of the buyer and the seller has all to 
do with the ultimate sale. The ideas of the buyer and the seller 
must mesh. When supplies of merchandise were small and 
men with money could not dictate but were forced to take 
what they could get, the seller was independent and got away 
with it. 

Trade today is more exacting than it was a year ago. Cus- 
tomers today reserve the right to look around. They demand 
value. They demand courtesy. They demand service. They 
shop, but they buy where they find all three. 

The wise salesman considers this point. He knows that 
only by considering it can he make sales. He knows he is 
confronted by an actual condition. If he wants to truly vis- 
ualize this condition, all he has to do is to consider his own 
mental attitude when he goes out to buy — the treatment he 
demands, the values he exacts. 

If he remembers that the buyer who faces him is in just 
about the same frame of mind that he is in when he goes out 
as a buyer, his ideas and the buyer’s will mesh.—The Pipe 
Organ, House-Organ of William Demuth & Co. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


Acid Proof Stoneware 


Among the interesting exhibits at the recent Chemical 
Show in New York, was the acid proof stoneware which is 
now made by several manufacturers in this country. Before 
the war, it will be remembered, tanks for etching machines 
had to be imported, as was all the stoneware of this kind. We 
are now making stoneware in this country which is equal to 


any made abroad. 
Celluloid Varnish 


It would be well for photoengravers to know that an excel- 
lent transparent varnish can be made from old kodak films by 
cleaning from them the negatives as you would clean glass, 
and then dissolving the celluloid in acetone. It is well to add 
amyl acetate to the acetone, as it makes the varnish transpar- 
ent. The proportions of the varnish are about as follows: 
One ounce (by weight) of clean celluloid film to five ounces 
of acetone, and five ounces of amyl acetate. 


Rotagravure in the United States 


Rotagravure is getting a setback in the United States in its 
use for newspaper supplements — that is, the number of news- 
papers using it is decreasing. The writer has consistently 
held that it is unfortunate that a process with such artistic 
possibilities should have been put into common use on the 
newspapers. What has happened is that in their mad rush for 
circulation and to catch the advertiser the newspapers have 
ordered presses and employed workmen regardless of their 
artistic taste and training. The reaction has come, brought 
about chiefly by retrenchment in advertising, and by the papers 
being compelled to cut down expenses. The result of all this 
promises well for the future of rotagravure. It will give an 
opportunity for the introduction of this process into book illus- 
tration and for high grade commercial printing through the 
use of sheet feed presses. In that way will rotagravure find its 
proper place in the graphic arts. 


A Proposed Solvent for Pyroxylin 


Julius Rheinberg says that one of the drawbacks to a per- 
fect collodion is the use of two solvents which evaporate at 
different rates, such as ether and alcohol. And it is also the 
reason that photographic collodion is so difficult to flow over 
a glass plate. He has been seeking a single solvent for pyroxy- 
lin, or, at least, two solvents with less difference in the rate of 
evaporation. This, he says, he has found in pure methyl 
(wood) alcohol, which alone will dissolve pyroxylin, though 
it gives a slightly opalescent film. This can be corrected, 
though, by adding to the solution of pyroxylin a certain quan- 
tity of ethyl (grain) alcohol, the rate of evaporation of which 
does not differ from the methyl alcohol. The more ethyl alco- 
hol that is added, up to about fifty per cent, the denser, clearer 
and less porous becomes the film. He adds that it is a per- 
fectly easy matter to coat a plate with the methyl alcohol 
collodion, or, the methyl alcohol plus a moderate proportion 


of ethyl alcohol. To the photoengraver who can not secure 
ether, or for a collodion to work in a hot climate, the above 
information should be most valuable. 


“ Creative Engraving” 


Vernon J. Everton, of the Everton Engraving Company, 
Detroit, has done all photoengravers a service by publishing a 
book of twenty-eight pages entitled “Creative Engraving.” 
W. Todd Gray, an artist, shows how essential correct choice 
of motif is in good illustration, and then how by the use of 


Novel Diaphragm Apertures Used in ‘‘ Creative 
Engraving.” 


lens diaphragms with novel shaped apertures appropriate tex- 
tures are given the halftones to correspond with the motifs 
selected by the artist. 

Mr. Everton was kind enough to send a photographic print 
of the diaphragms used in making the novel textured halftones 
appearing in his book. The writer has roughly sketched the 
curious shapes of the apertures so as to give the reader an idea 
of what they look like. All halftone operators will understand 
how to cut these apertures in the center of a thin piece of 
opaque cardboard. They will also know that the size of these 
apertures must have a definite relation to the focus of the lens 
and to the reduction and enlargement. The size of the aper- 
tures in everyday use will give an approximate measurement 
for these new diaphragms. They will give all photoengravers 
an interesting subject for study, as they teach us how little we 
know about the possibilities of halftone engraving. 


A Halftone 2 by 8 Feet in Size 


The writer has been saying publicly that a previous genera- 
tion of photoengravers did work which could not easily be 
duplicated today, and he has exhibits to prove it. J. L. Shill- 
ing, of the Shilling-Binner Engraving Company, Chicago, adds 
another exhibit to the collection. It is a print of a halftone 
2 by 8 feet in size, made in 1900 by the Binner Engraving 
Company, Chicago. The largest screen available at that time 
was 16 by 20 inches, 133 lines. Every engraver will appreciate 
how much patching of negatives was necessary to produce this 
plate. The halftone was etched on five copper plates, but no 
electrotyper at that time would undertake to put the plates 
together, so the engravers did it by backing up each plate with 
electrotype metal, planing the edges to fit, and then soldering 
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them from the back. The halftone was printed on two sheets 
of paper pasted together. 

It might be mentioned that the photographs from which 
this halftone was made were taken with a camera 8 feet 
square, owned by George R. Lawrence, of Chicago. 


The Time to Advertise 


Many photoengravers are wise enough to utilize a dull 
period in preparing engravings to advertise their own business. 
It is surprising that others do not do likewise. One of the best 
pieces of advertising of this kind is that of the Colorplate 
Engraving Company, of New York. A folder showing two 
beautiful exhibits of the company’s work has recently been 
issued. One of them gives a view of the camera room of the 
Colorplate plant. This picture is a hint to all advertisers that, 
through the use of color plates intelligently made, an interior 
of a factory, store or office can be made most interesting. 


Engravers’ House-Organs 


Among the interesting house-organs that reach this depart- 
ment from engravers is the Northern, from the Northern 
Engraving Company, Canton, Ohio. The cover of a recent 
number was produced in this novel manner: A large sheet 
of cardboard was covered with glue; then a few handfuls of 
copper chips from the routing machine were sprinkled over this 
glue and allowed to dry there. A halftone plate was made from 
this chip covered board and was used as a tint background for 
the lettering on the cover. This idea can be followed in many 
ways; zinc chips, for instance, would photograph better than 
copper ones. Ground cork could be sprinkled over the glue 
instead of chips, and the air brush used to increase the high 
lights on the cork. The engraver with ingenuity can devise 
many novel tints by using this suggestion. 


OUR NEW COVER DESIGN —THE WORK OF 
GEORGE F. TRENHOLM 


GREAT amount of favorable comment has 

been received regarding our new cover de- 

sign, which was used for the first time on 

4] the October issue. This design is the work 

} of a Boston artist, George F. Trenholm, an 

exhibit of whose work was shown in the 

special insert appearing in THE INLAND 

PRINTER for July. Mr. Trenholm, in work- 

ing out the cover design, presents an allegorical scheme show- 

ing, in a decorative way, the field of endeavor of THE INLAND 

PRINTER, without resorting to the usual old printing shop scene. 

The design will be shown in different treatments, varying the 
cover paper and the color scheme, on coming issues. 

That Mr. Trenholm is a decorative designer of no small 
ability is demonstrated by his work on this cover design, as 
well as by the wide range of specimens shown in the exhibit 
of his work which appeared in our July issue. He is rapidly 
gaining recognition as one of the well known and most versa- 
tile artists in the field of typography, his services being con- 
stantly in demand and his work appearing in many of our 
leading magazines. 

Mr. Trenholm has shown a marked talent for drawing and 
designing ever since his earliest school days, and while in high 
school he designed decorative features for the school paper. 
An artist who had noticed his work and recognized his ability 
took a great interest in him and gave him work in his studio, 
where he had the opportunity to develop his talents. The 
work he did for a firm of: jewelers, the Bigelow, Kennard Com- 
pany, brought him his first real success, and bent his efforts 
in the direction of decorative illustration and design. Mr. 
Trenholm brings to his work a knowledge of historic orna- 
ment, lettering and the art of printing that has attracted much 
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favorable publicity in the printing and advertising journals. 
While at present he works mostly in line, his early apprentice- 
ship in a large color printing concern and the studios of promi- 
nent Boston artists gave him a wide training in all the mediums 
of drawing. Later this training attracted an engraving house, 
where as a salesman he added further to the store of exacting 
requirements that one must have who caters to buyers of art- 
work, A hard and untiring worker, he devoted the greater 
part of his spare time to study, seeking advice and instruction 
from Charles E. Heil, a Boston painter, and Vojetch Preissig, 
of the Graphic Arts class at the Wentworth Institute, and also 
the design class at the Normal Art School. 


George F. Trenholm. 


Born in Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1886, Mr. Trenholm 
secured his early education in the schools of Somerville, grad- 
uating from the high school in 1905. He has always made 
his home near Boston, his studio at the present time being in 
the Little building, Boston. He is a member of the Boston 
City Club, Society of Printers, and the Boston Society of 
Printing House Craftsmen, and is also an active member of 
the Guild of Free Lance Artists, of New York city. 

Success comes only to those who strive and work hard. 
There is no short cut. And so, with Mr. Trenholm, the success 
he has attained, as shown by the rapidly increasing recognition 
and reputation which he is gaining, is the result of constant 
application and conscientious devotion to his work, which has 
given him the rare ability to quickly “size up” and under- 
stand the problems of a client, and to meet the requirements 
with complete satisfaction. 


The postoffice with its educating energy, augmented by 
cheapness, and guarded by a certain religious sentiment in 
mankind, so that the power of a wafer, or a drop of wax guards 
a letter as it flies over sea and land, and bears it to its address 
as if a battalion of artillery had brought it, I look upon as a 
first measure of civilization — Emerson. 
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Cost of New Equipment 


Unless the printing plant is kept up to date it is impossible 
to produce work in it at the minimum cost. This does not 
mean that it must contain every new machine offered with the 
argument that it saves labor, but it does mean that the plant 
must not contain any machine which is obsolete and which 
could be replaced by one of a later type having improvements 
which make the operation appreciably less expensive than the 
one which should be replaced. 


Even a small difference in the amount of production or 
the ease of handling will make enough saving in cost to pay 
for the newer machine before it is in its turn surpassed by 
other improvements. As most printers are accustomed to 
considering the output in thousands per hour, let us use this 
method of comparison and see just how little additional pro- 
duction it takes to pay for the new machine. 

It is generally considered that a ten per cent depreciation 
reserve will take care of the replacement; that is, ten per cent 
of the original cost of the machine placed in a reserve fund 
will provide an amount sufficient to replace it when added to 
the value as a used machine at the time — say seven years or 
less — when improvements have rendered it obsolete though 
not worn out. 

If the general opinion regarding depreciation is correct, 
any machine that will give a ten per cent increase in production 
will pay for itself, and there need be no hesitation in making 
the replacement. If this is true, even less than ten per cent 
extra production or saving in the cost of handling will make 
an exchange profitable. Suppose we consider a five per cent 
improvement. 

If the old machine has been producing 1200 an hour, the 
new one with five per cent advantage will give 1260, a gain 
of 60 an hour. With an average productive time of eighty 
per cent there would be 1920 hours a year, which multiplied 
by the 60 an hour additional product gives 115,200 gain for 
the year, equivalent to 96 hours, which formerly cost, let us 
say, $2.50 an hour. This makes the saving at five per cent 
improvement amount to $240 a year. This would be equal 
to the presentation of a product worth $240, which might be 
sold for about $300, and that is quite a big slice of the replace- 
ment reserve which good business demands should be set aside 
for the machine. 

Suppose the new machine does cost $1,000 more than the 
old, that is only $60 for interest, $100 for depreciation, and $20 
for insurance, a total of $180 a year for a saving which at a 
minimum would be $240 and which with the profit thereon 
should be a net gain of $120. We have taken a low priced ma- 
chine and a large difference in price in order that no one might 
say that we have exaggerated the case. 

Printers are too apt to hesitate about the installation of 
new equipment and often lose sight of the reduction in cost 
which the new equipment will bring. 





BY BERNARD DANIELS 


Matters pertaining to cost finding, estimating and office methods will be discussed through this department. 
letter will be made only when request is accompanied by return postage. 











Personal replies by 


The difference between what it costs and what it saves 
is the true index of the value of any improvement. In such 
a case as the one just given, the cost would be $180 a year 
and the saving at least $240, with the probability that it would 
be much larger, for almost any improved machine will either 
save ten per cent in cost of operation or produce ten per cent 
greater output than the obsolete and often worn machine 
which it replaces. Often the savings are made in both direc- 
tions, in which case had we been able in the above example 
to save five per cent in operating and five per cent in increased 
production the total net saving would have been $300 at cost, 
with a possible prospect of converting it into a sale of $375. 

New equipment which is properly selected to replace old 
and which is not merely added to the inventory always pays 
for itself before it reaches the period when its depreciation 
must again be used to replace it or bring it up to date. In 
other words, new equipment of the right kind is always a good 
investment. 

Overproduction 


For many years writers on industrial economy have made 
much of the supposed results of overproduction in killing the 
profits of legitimate business through forced low prices, and 
have issued warnings of the dire results of glutted markets. 


This bogy of overproduction has been used to scare off 
enthusiasts who would go into business and start new plants, 
as well as to beat down prices, by those whose object is to 
produce a state of underconsumption and a seller’s market. 
The usual result of such tactics has been to cause loss both to 
buyer and to seller, as in the long run it is not really general 
over or under production that controls market prices. 

High prices and low prices are largely controlled by the 
production of the individual unit of production and not by 
expansion of general production, the effect of which is but 
temporary. Gross production may be, but seldom is, overpro- 
duction of the kind that affects basic prices, or, rather, basic 
cost. Underproduction is not the cause of permanent higher 
prices, unless it is the underproduction by the individual unit 
or worker. This makes his production cost more, and conse- 
quently requires a higher price for the product, even though 
his wages may be reduced. 

The average production of the worker per dollar of wages 
that he receives is what affects cost and prices, and it is pos- 
sible to pay high wages and have a low cost, if the product 
is kept at a high average, but such expansion of production 
would be far from overproduction. 


In a few words, overproduction is the bringing into exist- 
ence of more goods of a certain class than the public will buy 
at a fair price; and many so called cases of overproduction 
have been the refusal of the buyer to pay exorbitant prices 
caused by underproduction and the desire for excessive profit. 

For some time we have all been complaining about the high 
cost of living and have been demanding lower prices for the 
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necessities of life. Some have been blaming the high prices 
upon high wages, while others are demanding higher wages in 
order to meet the high prices. The result has been industrial 
stagnation, so far as the printing business is concerned. Low 
prices can never be made under such conditions. The first 
essential for the reduction of prices is the removal of the 
restriction on production. We can not have low prices, even 
with low wages, if there is restriction of production. It is 
the idea of many that a big bulk of product will hold prices 
down. The final price is largely due to the actual cost of 
production as affected by the production of the individual. If 
the individual produces only sixty per cent of what he might 
do without undue fatigue and keeps this up, prices will be high 
though he does receive low wages. Restricted production 
makes the final price high. The more pieces we produce per 
dollar the more we can buy for a dollar, and it is what we get 
for our money that is just as important as how much money 
we get. 

Running overtime and rushing orders will not as a rule 
reduce cost, though it may apparently increase production; 
but getting 1200 units in the time formerly yielding only 1000 
units will reduce cost, though wages were increased ten per 
cent. Even then there would be a gain in production equal 
to 110 pieces net, or about nine per cent reduction in cost. 

Gross overproduction in the printing business is an impos- 
sibility, but increased cost through restriction of production is 
not, and we shall have to increase by many per cent the pro- 
duction per unit of producer or dollar of pay before there is 
anything like a production that will warrant the term normal, 
to say nothing of overproduction. 


Your Salary 


The salaries of the proprietors of the smaller printing plants 
and of some of the more pretentious ones, too, are often what 
is left after the other expenses are taken care of. As one 
printer expressed it: “I get all the profits, and if I do not take 
any salary it goes into the profits and I get it any way.” That 
specious reasoning has been the cause of the failure of many 
businesses in the printing line and in other lines. At first 
thought it may seem as though it should be all right, but let 
us analyze it. 

The cost of any product includes all the expenses entering 
into its production and sale — material, labor, supervision, sell- 
ing, financing the credit, collecting — and if any one of these 
expenses is omitted the result will be an erroneous cost figure, 
and the customer will not pay the expense which has been 
left out. 

The cost system provides for carrying the proprietor’s 
salary as one of these expense items, and classes it among 
the commercial or general expenses which are prorated over 
the other costs and is thus made part of them. If this is done 
your salary is in its proper place as an item of business expense 
and is paid for by your customers in proportion to the service 
you render them. If you omit your salary from the items of 
general expense it will not be charged as part of the cost and 
will not be paid by the customer, and you can not collect it 
with your profits, because it will not be there, and you will be 
poorer to that extent. 

You can not get anything out of your business that you do 
not put into it. You can not collect anything from your cus- 
tomer that you have not charged him with. Hence you can 
not collect your salary, unless you have charged your business 
with it and in that way passed it on to your customers. Your 
customers should pay all the expenses of producing their work, 
including your salary and a profit. Do they do it? 

You may or may not draw a weekly or monthly instalment 
of your salary, as you prefer, or you may allow it to accumu- 
late until the end of the year and come to you in a lump sum 
with your profits if you so desire, but every monthly state- 
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ment for costs should show that a proportionate amount of it 
has been charged to general expense so as to become a part 
of the cost. 

If you take your salary at the end of the year see that it 
is itemized in your financial statement and do not fool yourself 
into thinking that you have made a larger profit than you 
really have. 

That is why the Standard cost system provides a place 
for the salary of the proprietor in the same column as the 
other salaries. = 


BOX FOR JOINT RODS 


The box illustrated herewith was designed to take care of 
the regular assortment of joint rods for blankbooks. Often 
these rods are thrown into a drawer, and there mixed with other 
sizes. Thus when a pair of joint rods are wanted for a medium 
blankbook, the workman is just as apt to get hold of cap sizes 








Box for Holding Joint Rods. 


as not. It is a waste of time to mix the joint rods, and with a 
box similar to the one shown in the accompanying drawing, 
there is no need of it. 

As can be seen, the box has three compartments, each of 
a different length, enough to accommodate the needs of most 
binderies. No dimensions are given; the box should be made 
to fit the needs of the particular bindery for which it is in- 
tended. It is simple in construction, and can be made in a 
short time by almost any one handy with a hammer and saw. 
Or, it could easily be made out of heavy binders’ board, and 
the whole thing glued together. It may either be laid down, 
as shown, or stood on end in some out of the way place, yet 
easily accessible to the workman. 

The drawing needs no further description; the average 
workman will at once grasp the significance and importance of 
the thing — Edwin R. Mason. 





HEALTHFUL CONDITIONS IN PRINT SHOPS 


Never put type into the mouth, or moisten fingers to get 
better hold of type. 

Benzine and lye are skin irritants. Use them with care. 

Eat a good breakfast before beginning work. Food on the 
stomach, especially milk, helps to prevent lead poisoning. 

Do not eat food, or use tobacco, while at work, unless your 
hands are first carefully washed, because of the danger of get- 
ting lead into the mouth. 

Wash hands thoroughly with warm water and soap. Have 
your own towel and soap. 

Eat your lunch outside the workroom. 

Avoid ruining your sight by giving early attention to eye- 
strain. Headaches, blurred vision, red and inflamed eyes, danc- 
ing spots before the eyes, twitching of the eyelids, are some of 
the first signs of eyestrain. 

Exercise in the fresh air as much as possible. 

Remove lead dust from type cases in the open air.— The 
Men’s Club Booster. 
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IN the annals of typographic design in this Country, the work 
of Mr. Schoonmaker will be found noteworthy for a richness 
and intricacy of pattern not associated with the work of any 
of his contemporaries. He has eminently succeeded in giving 
definite expression to an individual style of decorative work 
that is at all times pleasing. His lettering likewise has a per- 
~ sonal character that goes well with the design. Representative 
specimens of Mr. Schoonmaker’s recent work are reproduced 
in this insert and show the versatility of his accomplishment. 
Not content to alone apply his talents to the more aesthetic 
problems, he has been very successful in the designing of adver- 
tisements and advertising literature of charm and distinction. 
When it becomes necessary to apply the use of decorative 
design, layout and lettering to commercial problems of adver- 
tising and selling, Mr. Schoonmaker can be relied upon for 
bold and original effects that compel interest and attention. 
For a number of years connected with The Associated Artists 
of Philadelphia, Mr. Schoonmaker has recently opened his 
own studio at 225 South Sydenham Street, where he serves 
clients from both New York and Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM A. KITTREDGE 
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Menu Cover designed for Franklin Printing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Folder Cover designed for A. M. Collins Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Head Band made for the Lauter Piano Company, Newark, New Jersey 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER 


In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 


These discussions and the examples will be 


specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. By this method 


the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


The Importance of Good Position 
For November the editor of this department knows of no 


better way in which he as the writer and you as the reader 


can spend the time we devote to it than by the consideration 
of a booklet sent in by Edwin H. Stuart, of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Stuart, whom you all know through THE INLAND 
PRINTER, is an able and enthusiastic typographer who has 














within recent months opened a shop to specialize in the “ typo- 
graphic service ” business, that is, to supply a better grade of 
type composition for advertisers. 

In sending the booklet Mr. Stuart opens the letter that 
accompanied it with the following paragraph: “A friendly 
controversy has arisen between one of my best clients and 
myself regarding certain features, apparently details, in the 
enclosed booklet. I should very much appreciate your opinion 
in the matter.” 

Here indeed is encouraging news, a forecast of the contin- 
ued uplift of the typographer’s art. Considerable printing is 

2-6 


Replies can not be made by mail. 


of poor grade simply because the buyer either does not know 
good printing or does not care enough about his printing to 
see that it is good. Half baked typographers — and “ boss ” 
printers who consider themselves only as merchants selling so 
much ink and paper at so much a pound and the time of their 
workers at so much an hour — live on buyers of printing of 
that class. However, the increasing interest in the study and 


The 
KENOVA GUARANTY 


- 


There is no limit to our guaranty. 
We're back of every article we make 
until the day the buyer is satisfied. 
We're behind our product without 
reservation. 


Do you know anyone else in our line 
who will go that far? 


Kenova service 1s service in the 
broadest sense of the word. 


We make it our business, to KNOW our 
business. That's why it’s good busi- 
ness for you to do business with us. 


practice of advertising brings about an increased interest in 
the chief vehicle of advertising, Printing, and we find a grow- 
ing number of buyers of printing considering design in print- 
ing and insisting upon good design and typography in their 
work. Certainly the “art” side in printing is coming into its 
own again; certainly the printer who would hold his own in 
the new order of things, be he journeyman or boss, must give 
greater attention to the design of his work so that it will 
appeal to and attract the eye. 

Now, the questions brought up by Mr. Stuart, the points 
under friendly discussion between him and his customer, are 
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mainly questions of position. There are many features with 
respect to printed work that we would expect a non-printer to 
consider and give thought to before that of the position on a 
page of a cut or a type group, or of both in their relation to 
each other. However, the fact that this customer did is, fig- 
uratively, a straw which shows the direction of the wind and, 
actually, evidence of the keener interest in, and better under- 
standing of, the refinements in type display on the part of 
buyers. 

The first point brought up by Mr. Stuart, as put by him, 
was: “Is the cut on page two (factory building) in the right 
position on the page?” As the page in question is reproduced, 
along with page three, in Fig. 1, where, of course, it is reduced 


IZE and strength — we havealarge mine carcapacity— 
75 a day, in addition to large quantities of wheels, 
axles and accessories. 


Only a big organization, like ours, can adapt itself toyour 
requirements. The “‘little fellow”’ can only do it his way. 
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Location—Our position at the intersection of the West 
Virginia, Ohio and Kentucky State Lines is of benefit to 
us and to you. This strategic location insures low trans- 
portation charges, since shipments can be made on the 


. & O., N. & W. and C. & O. Railroads, for delivery to 
any mine field in America. 





The two cent stamp that carries your 
invitation to the Kenova Mine Car 

mpany to bid on your requirements 
pays the highest dividends. 


almost one-half — but in which the cut is in the same relative 
position — our readers can draw their own conclusions and 
then consider what we have to say on the subject, after they 
have studied the illustration. 

Although Mr. Stuart did not state so, we guess the cus- 
tomer thought the cut was too high on the page. Possibly, 
Stuart himself made the position a point of criticism, for, mind 
you, he has not stated he produced the job. Well, in so far 
as the single page is concerned, the position is good. If it 
were higher margins would be better, but balance and propor- 
tion between the white space above and below the cut would 
not then be so good. In placing a cut of oblong shape on a 
relatively narrow page a compromise must be made between 
margins, and balance, and proportion. The cut is, we think, 
just a trifle high, possibly not more than a pica, but just enough 
to suggest from the effect of balance that it is. The main 
point is that to get such a cut on such a page above the center, 
considerable license must be given, although the most agreeable 
position is about one-third down the page when page and type 
group are of the same proportions and the question of mar- 
gins not so serious. 
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Mr. Stuart’s point with respect to page three, also shown 
in Fig. 1, did not concern position at all, yet the location of 
the main type group thereon is not so good as it might be. 
It is plainly too high, both with respect to page balance and 
— more important and more pronounced in this case — in the 
distribution of the white space. Had it been dropped one- 
half or three-quarters of an inch in the original — which means 
half that amount in our reproduction — the effect all around 
would have been far better. Then the question of the posi- 


tion of the cut on the preceding page might cause some con- 
cern, as the suggested lowering of that cut one pica and that 
of the type group on page three one-half or three-fourths of 
an inch would throw the cut and the type group farther from 














ENOVA Cars are built to last. Every article used 
in their construction is the best we can buy. They 
have the strength of simplicity—a minimum num- 

ber of parts. 

Every piece of material in our cars is fabricated in strict 
accordance with a template, guaranteeing uniformity in 
design and structure. 

Kenova cars have no part that is “‘hard to get at.” 


Scientific organization further insures absolute uniform- 


ity in quality. 
Kenova cars are made right, as the result of many years 
of experience in mine car manufacture. = 


They’re made in every standard size and type, or to 
any specifications. And they’re kept up-to-date. We 
don’t think we know too much, not to incorporate any 
new development of value. 





Men who have used Kenova cars come 
back for more. 





alignment than they are as printed. However, we must remem- 
ber that the band in color across the top of page three, while 
not affecting the page as it would if in black because of its 
relatively weaker tonal strength, is a part of the page and has 
an effect, nevertheless. 

The point Mr. Stuart did bring up regarding page three 
was: “Should the two display lines on page three, ‘ The 
Kenova Guaranty,’ have been in red?” This, however, is 
purely a matter of taste. The lines have greater strength as 
printed in black than they would have if printed in red. The 
use of color for the lines in question would be merely for dec- 
orative purposes, as it is in the band across the top and would 
not add to, if indeed it did not detract from, their display 
value. Obviously it would be bad to print those lines in red 
in addition to the items already in red. 

Mr. Stuart then brings up the question of the position of 
the type matter on page four, on which the points we have 
made with respect to page three apply in toto, but with even 
greater force on account of the fact that page five, facing, is 
about full. Certainly the matter on page four is placed too 
high, and it would not be a bad plan to lower the type of page 
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five in order to have more white space around the cut, where 
more of it seems to be required. The pages as printed seem 
“away off” in their relation to each other; there should be 
better alignment and balance between the two pages. 

We do not like the massing of all the color of the page at 
the top, as on page four, although from a pure publicity stand- 
point it does not weaken the page. However, this is the only 
page in the book where three items in red follow each other; 
in most cases there is a cut to break up the mass as on page 
five and on other pages where only the heading and initial in 
color are in juxtaposition. 

In concluding his letter, in so far as it related to the book- 
let, Mr. Stuart states: “It was suggested that we put a ‘ red 
box’ around the small italic groups at the bottom of the pages. 
We think there is enough red on them already. Yes or no?” 
Yes, we agree that there is sufficient red on the pages as 
printed. We don’t think these groups of italic are prominent 
enough and we don’t consider that they are sufficiently easy 
to read in the small size of italic used. A panel of rule would 
have served to focus attention on them and the effect of that 
would be to make them seem easier to read. They would have 
been easier to read if set in roman, and, while one might think 
that display prominence would be lost in thus losing the ad- 
vantage of variety which the italic supplies, we believe the 
gain in legibility — and more especially in the appearance of 
greater legibility — would add sufficient attractive force to 
offset the loss due to distinction. 

We hope you have enjoyed this little clinic over Mr. 
Stuart’s contribution. We have not endeavored to make the 
operation complete, not that the patient could not stand it, 
but, rather, because we simply want to bring out the out- 
standing educational features and to leave any details such as 
type selection, display, etc., to our readers, who, we are sure, 
will enjoy delving further into the study of it and, possibly, 
we hope, in making layouts for the several pages to give life 
to their own ideas. _ as 


GET THE OTHER MAN’S VIEW 
BY ELLIS MURPHY 


O the ad. setter who really takes pride in his 
craft and originates a new twist now and 
then to vary the monotony of straight mat- 
ter, the reading of foreign publications and 
the advertisements: therein will be a source 
of some excellent views. The compositor 
who can afford to have his name placed on 
the mailing list of several foreign trade 
papers and magazines will find the dollars expended thereon 
returned fourfold in suggestions gleaned, his foreman will 
appreciate his initiative and without a doubt will increase his 
recompense as he applies the new ideas he has gained. 
Generally speaking, the trade papers originating in Germany 
are ink eaters, and mid gothic holds sway in the places where 
the artist has not been called on to produce still bolder effects. 
In a way these papers remind one of the American journals 
devoted to topics musical, where the name of the prima donna 
is always found in nothing less than the boldest type possible 
to squeeze into the required space. Reverse effects are 
allowed and are very frequent in the German trade press, and 
the query comes to mind, “ What would they do with an 
obituary column? ” when the funereal borders are so rampant. 
But this is not to say that this class of paper is entirely 
devoid of artistic effects, as some clever letters are shown 
more applicable to the poster artist. Taken as a whole, all 








these advertisements are done in poster style, strong bold 
letters devoid of graceful curling lines, and very angular. 
Ben Day is preferred as a general thing to the wash. _ Illus- 
trations are mostly in lines and vignetted, resembling the 
American illustration of twenty years back. Besides machin- 
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ery, practically the only kind of illustration is the cartoon and 
caricature. Pointers and bold dashes are given more promi- 
nence here than in American composition. Most German 
trade papers carry more advertising matter than reading 
material, and to one not accustomed to this class of paper the 
subscriber gets cheated. Color is seldom used. 

Looking at Milling, of Liverpool, one gets the impression 
that the English are gradually learning to display their type 
better. Some advertisements are poorly displayed, and the 
body of a few is set in altogether too large a face. The 
illustrations are not at all objectionable, though leaving some 
room for improvement. The “tricky” advertisements are 
few and far between, and one or two excellent faces are seen 
that are not used in this country. In the makeup of the pages 
a uniform border is not observed, nevertheless the pages taken 
as a whole are easily read. The paper in most English trade 
journals is of good quality — the opposite of the German press, 
which resembles the stock our phone books are printed on, 
only somewhat darker and a trifle heavier in weight — but 
for the typesetter, new ideas for display are few in publica- 
tions of this class. 

In looking over the French publishers’ product the reader 
is relieved of the garish display of the German and the dis- 
jointedness of the English, as every advertisement in the 
French press is artistic, though too light in its entirety, but 
perhaps this symbolizes the people themselves. 

The faces seen most are the lighter gothics, condensed 
frequently, and those types which flooded the country news- 
paper office of thirty years ago, the light frilly flowing serifs. 
The caps of italics of these series are overworked, and it 
might be stated here that the lower case is left to gather dust 
while the caps are worn flat. The outstanding point in the 
majority of the work of French compositors is that their jobs 
balance to a nicety seldom seen so universally. 

To set every line in a different type face seems to be the 
effort of the typesetter. The French artizans know the trick 
of spacing their display out so they do not appear letter spaced, 
yet they balance admirably. This feature is probably the 
outstanding lesson the French papers teach. La Meunerie 
Frangaise, a periodical devoted to milling among the French, 
has every other page of its advertising section printed in 
black on light blue paper, and the reader section is printed 
in a purplish gray toned ink on rough finished white paper. 
Of interest to the makeup man is the fact that every page of 
reading matter has a two line rule border. 

Subscriptions to the leading foreign trade papers can be 
secured from any foreign news agency, and money spent in 
this direction is well invested. 





SOME SUGGESTIONS ON PERFORATION 
To the Editor: JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI. 

We live and learn. Here are a couple of ideas that may be 
old, but at any rate we have recently tried them as an experi- 
ment and have found the result is fine. We had to do some- 
thing quick, as green bindery help had put machines out of 
commission. When the Rosback round hole perforator begins 
to burr and cut ragged, remove the female die plate, taking 
care not to tamper with any more adjustments than necessary. 
Put the female die on a medium emery wheel, passing it back 
and forth until the surface is clean and bright. Put in a new 
set of needles, and behold the result. It costs $100 to get a 
new female die, as you have to send back the entire head. 

To repair punch heads that have become belled and do not 
cut clean, put the female dies on a fine emery and grind until 
square and sharp. Put the male dies also on the emery and 
grind square. The round hole male dies, as they come when 
new, are slightly cupped, but when worn this can be ground 
off square and they cut clean. J. W. Tucker, 

President Mississippi Employing Printers’ Association. 
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THE PROBLEM OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


BY ARNOLD LEVITAS 
Instructor of Typography at the College of the City of New York. 


progress of civilization, of commerce, and 
/ of industry, but none of them is more essen- 
} tial than trade education. Within the past 
| fifty years many attempts have been made 
to find the most effective training for the 
men and women who are seeking their liveli- 

== =) hood in the fields of industry and commerce. 
Although a certain measure of success has been achieved, a 
great deal of fertile ground has not yet been touched. In every 
field of endeavor there are opportunities for new ideas and 
methods to be tried, and there are men who, having been 
engaged in industrial education for many years, have naturally 
experienced the existing defects and have evolved certain ideas 
which, if given the opportunity of experimentation, may prove 
prolific of good results. This method of education, however, 
being comparatively new and its possibilities as yet not thor- 
oughly appreciated, there seems to be little opportunity at 
present for experimentation with any new methods, unless an 
agency which has done much good for education in other direc- 
tions — such, for instance, as the Rockefeller Foundation — 
were to take an interest also in the development of industrial 
education. 

An organization like that would, first of all, recognize the 
possibilities of the proper kind of trade education and train- 
ing, which would evolve through the establishment of a sepa- 
rate institution, or as a separate department within an existing 
institution — college or university — for each particular trade. 

As we continue in our commercial and industrial progress, 
employers are handicapped not only with the lack of efficient 
and well trained men, but, what is equally important, with a 
scarcity of able foremen, superintendents and managers. There 
may be a certain amount of opportunity for the development 
of good workmen in the shop of today, although that is becom- 
ing more difficult all the time, but there certainly is very little 
chance for training efficient executives in our modern industrial 
institutions. Such men need theory as well as practice. They 
may get a certain amount of practice in the shop, but mighty 
little of the theoretical elements. 

Now, what is needed is an institution for the training and 
development of good workmen and for laying the foundation 
of good executives, so that it will be within the means of many 
working people to look forward to a promising career, and for 
the employer to find the kind of material that he needs with- 
out great difficulty. Today a great deal of the commerce and 
industry is undeveloped because of the lack of efficient men. 

Men and women are taking up courses in medicine, law, 
engineering, architecture and other pursuits. Why should peo- 
ple not be able to take up courses in printing, ironwork, wood- 
work, etc.P Why should they not be able to study these 
industrial courses with a view to promising careers? 

Let us take, as an example, the trade of printing. This is 
taught now in a number of public schools and vocational 
schools. Boys there get a certain amount of training, which 
gives them some preparation for their entry into the business 
world. Of course, this is all very useful, but it does not begin 
to solve the problem which is before us. 

Within the past few years I have tried to develop some 
courses, under the name of “Typography,” in the evening 
sessions of the College of the City of New York. These 
courses are all connected with printing and go into the theo- 
retical as well as the practical part of the trade. The courses, 
specifically, are: ‘‘ Proofreading and Preparation of Copy ”’; 
“Cost Finding and Estimating for Printers”; “ Typography 
and Advertising Layout.” These courses were established for 
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the purpose of developing and training proofreaders, cost esti- 
mators and typographic layout men in the advertising field, 
and to give them that knowledge and education which could 
not be procured elsewhere in the shop or office. Quite a num- 
ber of men and women who work during the day take advan- 
tage of these courses, the majority coming from the printing 
trade, but the advertising field, publishing house and business 
office are also well represented. 

Sufficient evidence was gathered, judging mainly from num- 
bers and enthusiasm, that these courses were necessary. From 
the success achieved heretofore there is good reason to feel 
that the demand for these courses would constantly increase. 

Now, this work is only a beginning, both in scope and 
arrangement. The printing trade has seventeen branches, all of 
which would lend themselves for teaching purposes. If these 
seventeen subjects were arranged so as to constitute a regular 
three year or four year course, including, of course, certain 
related academic studies, and this course were offered to young 
men and women who were ready to begin their careers, there 
is no doubt but that it would open a new field which many 
would consider of advantage, particularly since the other fields, 
courses of which are offered at colleges, have become so over- 
crowded. Quite a few who now spend several years in prep- 
aration for a profession that offers only uncertain results would 
welcome an opportunity to enter the industrial field under such 
favorable conditions and by merely transferring their energies 
to another field of endeavor these, together with many ambi- 
tious people who are now entirely cut off from better careers, 
should constitute quite an appreciable number of promising 
candidates. 

An outline showing the various subjects that may be taught 
in a printing course may be helpful to estimate the value of it, 
and it is here included: 

BRANCHES OF THE PRINTING TRADE FOR PURPOSES OF STUDY 

Typesetting — Job composition, straight composition. 
Typography — Layout work. Stonework — Imposition and 
lockup. Proofreading — Correcting proofs. Preparation of 
copy. Cost finding and estimating. Operating linotype. Oper- 
ating monotype. Operating caster (monotype). Cylinder 
presswork. Platen presswork. Cylinder feeding. Platen press 
feeding. Printing salesmanship. Paper cutting. Administra- 
tion — Composing room, pressroom, proofroom. Printing 
business administration. 

Judging from the work that is now being done at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, at Pittsburgh, and at the Har- 
vard University, in the teaching of printing and typography, 
it looks as if there is room and opportunity for such or similar 
trade education to spread. Germany has shown us the value 
of it to some extent. Now, as we are expanding commercially 
and industrially in every way, there is all the more reason for 
developing this work. 

It seems that the time is now ripe for the establishment of 
schools which will really codperate with the trades; for, after 
all, that is what schools are for —to prepare boys and girls, 
men and women, for their future careers. 

In order to get the proper kind of codperation, it would be 
necessary to have the advice and help of the employers of 
labor just as much as it would be necessary to have the efforts 
of the educators. It is through such a mutual understanding 
that the best interests of the trades may be promoted and the 
proper trade education developed. 

This undertaking, however, needs an agency which is to 
start the good work and give it its initial impetus. After it has 
once been begun, those who are vitally interested will keep the 
work up. An institution like the Rockefeller Foundation seems 
to be eminently fitted to undertake this task, and it could attain 
no better achievement than to have given the many working 
men and women an opportunity for a real start in life. 
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BY G. L. CASWELL 


Editors and publishers of newspapers, desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 


632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


Country Correspondence 


Helping the country correspondents to write better news 
is a thing very much neglected with most of us. What a 
difference there is in the character of country correspondents 
on different newspapers! We have in mind one where every 
news letter is crisp, bright and newsy all the way through. 
Evidently the country news in this paper is carefully edited. 
But it is also evident the publisher has seen to it that good 
and timely suggestions have gone out at the proper time to aid 
and encourage the novices who generally write the country 
news for weeklies and small dailies. We have in mind another 
publication — and there are many — whose country correspon- 
dence runs like quack grass and sticks here and there, with a 
painful monotony and colorless style telling that “ Mrs. Bill 
Jones went over to visit her mother last week.” Pep can be 
given to country correspondence only by close attention to 
every issue of the paper, and good natured and helpful sug- 
gestions all the time. A nice letter of appreciation once in 
a while — perhaps when the checks are sent out to pay for 
the service — is valuable in securing loyalty and in encourag- 
ing regularity. 

We have received from the Eastern Shore News, of Cape 
Charles, Virginia, samples of what seems to be a splendid help 
to correspondents. A circular, printed in newspaper type, full 
of suggestions to correspondents, and telling what sort of news 
the editor wants sent in, is given to each correspondent, 
together with some “ fact cards,” numbered and headed, as 
“ Deaths,” “ Weddings,” etc. On these fact cards are printed 
fact suggestions, with blank spaces to be filled in. If used, 
any correspondent would likely get all essential facts concern- 
ing deaths and marriages, and there would follow accuracy 
as a matter of course. In addition to all this the circular 
suggests sources of news, so that if a correspondent is inclined 
to hunt up good stories for the paper he will know where to 
go to get leads. 

It is not hard to imagine that the correspondence depart- 
ment of the Eastern Shore News is a live and interesting part 
of the paper. 

Let’s Be Fair to Candidates 


There has recently been some very valuable discussion in 
one State regarding the practice of some newspapers in charg- 
ing political candidates much more for space than they charge 
general advertisers. This practice is not confined to any one 
State, and we believe it is bad and dangerous. 

To begin with, a political candidate may also be a business 
man, one who has bought or will buy advertising space for his 
business. He is thus likely to know what advertising space 
is worth and how to use it. How must he feel when he finds 
that the newspaper charging him 40, 60 or 90 cents an inch for 
a business display advertisement, “soaks” him for $1.50 an 
inch for a display advertisement when he becomes a political 
candidate and wishes to run his picture or his platform where 


Criticisms of newspapers can not be made by mail. 


the people may get a good impression concerning his candi- 
dacy? He asks himself, “ Why this penalty, why this discrimi- 
nation?” He wonders what he has done to merit such 
penalizing when he desires to use a dozen or perhaps several 
hundred newspapers. 

But that is not likely to be all he thinks about it. If he is 
elected to a high political position, say to the legislature, and 
carries with him to that position a grouch against the news- 
papers, will he do anything or put himself out in any way to 
aid them in securing any needed legislation or in protecting 
them from any unjust assault of any kind? Not much! He 
will feel that the newspapers are a grafting proposition, preach- 
ing political and moral reform for others, but demanding the 
best end of business for themselves. If a judge, he is going 
to have little sympathy for the cause of the publisher in any- 
thing coming into court. If a lawyer and defeated, he will 
“lay” for the publisher who held him up when he needed a 
fair hearing before the people. 

Now the above is not inspired from sentiment or any false 
premises. The thought is suggested because of actual contact 
with conditions that have resulted from newspaper discrimi- 
nation and overcharging of candidates. We have had the 
Governor of a State complain at what he termed a newspaper 
graft of candidates. He was held up by one paper for three 
times what another one of greater power and influence charged 
him for a political advertisement, and he wanted to know why 
it was. He was held up for a big percentage more by many 
publishers than he was by others, and he didn’t like it nor 
understand it all. He wanted to know. And the fact that he 
did not know, or understand, had led him to take a different 
attitude than he might otherwise have taken in connection with 
public actions where the interests of the newspaper were 
vitally affected. 

Newspaper political advertising is just dawning. The day 
of the strict party newspaper has given way to the new condi- 
tions brought about by primary and referendum elections. 
Candidates to get anywhere must have publicity, and the 
voters to be enlightened must have a chance to see pictures 
of candidates and read their claims. Newspapers can drive 
candidates to the use of bill boards, circulars, moving picture 
shows or placarded street cars and autos, or they can induce 
them to spend their money in display advertising in news- 
papers. If they do the latter, the publications will at once get 
good, clean and profitable business at regular rates and bring 
about a recognition of the newspaper as the one real medium 
of publicity for all the people. By making plain the fact that 
candidates are not discriminated against, and that any decent 
man running for office can purchase space in the newspaper, 
if he pays the regular price, the publisher can at the same time 
spread his own views and political preferences through his 
editorial columns and hold the public interest in them, for he 
will not sell an opinion, nor prostitute his ability to help any 
candidate simply for the pay there is in it. 
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There is the further question of giving space to candidates 
of the hated opposition or rival political party. With a reser- 
vation that any or all political advertisements may be rejected, 
either because distasteful or for want of room, perhaps the 
publisher may control his columns so far as opposing candi- 
dates are concerned. But should he do so? 


Organize Your Home Town Subscription Week 


In connection with the ‘“‘Home Town Newspaper Week ” 
now being so generously and liberally boosted for the benefit 
of the smaller or home town newspapers, a publisher in an 
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the first 
The hand lettered 
heading and the suggestive illustrations add materially to the effective- 
ness of the page. 


Another “special”? from the Biwabik (Minn.) Times, 
we have seen on the subject, which is a good one. 


Iowa town of five thousand is pursuing a plan which will bring 
actual results, or we miss our guess. It can still be undertaken 
by many others, for “ Home Town Newspaper Week ” may be 
any week, if you make it so. 

This publisher has arranged with most of the business 
houses in the town to set aside certain articles of value up to 
40 cents each, place these articles on tables in their stores with 
a placard displayed heralding that “Any article on this table 
will be given free with one year’s paid subscription to the 
Standard this week.” The publisher’s subscription price for 
his weekly is $2 a year, in advance. He figures he will give 
up to twenty per cent commission through the use of premiums 
during the subscription week, and he is asking and expecting 
the business men who use his paper to give him this codpera- 
tion free during this week. He asks them to do this on the 
ground that he has boosted and pulled for them during the 
whole year; he has used his space and his help to make better 
business for the merchants of his town; he has boosted every 
public interest in which these business men are interested, and 
has contributed greatly in time and money to their success. 
He now asks them to aid him in a booster week for his paper 
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where the results will be indirectly of great profit to the busi- 
ness men themselves, as the boost will enable the paper to give 
them better and greater service during the rest of the year. 

It is a reasonable request and the merchants without excep- 
tion feel that it is. They will place tables and many articles 
on display with the placards in prominent position, then assign 
some clerk to the table for the week. This clerk calls atten- 
tion of customers of the store to the premiums, finds who takes 
the paper and who does not, and whether they are paid up or 
not, solicits another year’s subscription, and gives them their 
choice of the premiums shown. Subscribers paying at the 
newspaper office are given a receipt and a coupon, the latter 
to be exchanged for any premium shown at any of the stores, 
so that all subscribers are treated the same, no matter where 
they pay. 

Net results of such a plan should be great in any place 
where it can be arranged. A dozen or more merchants and 
business men and bright girls talking your paper for a week 
can not but bring results. It is advertising which sticks, and 
whether you like the premium idea or not, the plan with varia- 
tions can be used to good advantage anywhere. It strikes us 
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There is progressive and capable management on the Biwabik 
(Minn.) Times. A “special”? display page appears in almost every 
-issue and each has a different theme, if you can call it that. Here it is 
a two page ‘special.”” Don’t you think you could put one over? 


that if well organized, and with a little enthusiastic codperation 
in the subscription week, a newspaper should do more good, 
clean and permanent business in subscriptions in one such week 
than they can do in a “ voting contest ” lasting seven weeks 
with eighty per cent of the receipts invested in prizes and costs. 





A nicely planned and printed Thanksgiving edition is one 
of the best advertisements your paper can have — and it will 
make money for you this year by creating a volume of busi- 
ness at the right time. 
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REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


BY J. L. FRAZIER 


SAMUEL W. TATNALL, Litchfield, Connecticut.— Editorially, and in make- 
up, the Citizen is an excellent boys’ newspaper. Printing on the type is very 
good, but the halftones are not so well printed, mainly because of a lack of 
““ squeeze ”? and ink. 

The Chelsea Tribune, Chelsea, Michigan.— Considering the fact that you 
print only two of the four pages of your paper, which is published semiweekly, 
on Tuesdays and Fridays, and must perforce place advertisements on the first 
page, it is a good publication. Presswork is above the average, and the adver- 
tisements are well arranged and displayed. The appearance of the advertisements 
and the paper as a whole is weakened by the fact that so many styles of type 
are employed. While you use quite a variety of the machine cast borders, the 
fact that all are of six point size and of about uniform tone helps the situation, 
and their effect, although not the best, can not be considered wholly bad. 

Blue Island Sun-Standard, Blue Island, Illinois— As a community booster 
your paper scores highly, and the September ‘“‘ Dollar Day ” edition is a hum- 
mer. The fact that in your news and editorial columns you give the event a 
big boost is encouragement to the merchants who have placed the large volume 
of advertising, an element of service that should help to maintain the practice 
and therefore result in a continuation of the large volume of advertising. The 
manner in which you advertise the event by printing an advertisement in big 
type over one of the news pages — and in a rather pale red — is commendable 
and unusual. The red, however, is a little too strong and to an appreciable 
extent handicaps reading the matter and the advertisements of the page. A 
weaker color, say a tint of blue, would have been better, and it would have 
stood out sufficiently strong, too, in view of the large size of wood letter 
employed for this advertisement. 





























































Here is a mighty good way for a newspaper to advertise and promote 


a special ‘‘ Dollar Day” edition—in which local merchants are 
induced to take large space and draw extra trade to the town — without 
taking up extra space. The large type was printed in a rather pale 
red over one of the pages printed in black. We think the color for 
printing the large type should have been even lighter, a tint of blue, 
green or yellow, for, in the present instance, a somewhat confused 
effect results, though not as confusing as the reproduction would sug- 
gest. The page is from the excellent Blue Island (I!l.) Sun-Standard. 


F. E. Rospertson, Washington, New Jersey.— Hurrah, one more convert 
to the pyramid makeup! We’re mighty glad your employer, the publisher of 
the Star, likes it. Most of those who try it out feel the same way, but there 
are many — O, so many — who have cold feet, who are afraid of their adver- 
tisers, who can not meet with logical argument the fallacy of the idea that 
advertisements must be scattered here and there, all over the page, to get atten- 
tion. The Star is now excellent all the way through, the first page makeup, 
the advertising display and the presswork all being in keeping with the newly 
adopted systematic and orderly makeup of the advertisements. A page is 
reproduced for the influence it will have on other publishers to improve their 
papers in like manner. 
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The Eagle River Review, Eagle River, Wisconsin.— Of the several excel- 
lent features about your paper we admire the presswork most, although the first 
page makeup is of equally high merit. The initial page is not only nicely 
arranged, but contains a large amount of “ live” and interesting local news. 
The pyramiding of advertisements is a life saver on the other pages, the read- 
ing matter of which, on account of the large volume of display advertising, 
would look very choppy and scant of news if sandwiched between advertise- 
ments. The display advertising, while doubtless satisfactory from a publicity 
standpoint, is not as attractive as it ought to be, as there is such a variety 
of type styles in use. They are not consistent either; in some of them the 
display is pronounced and effective, whereas in others it is weak. This gives 
the advertisers who have the pronounced display quite an advantage. The idea 
of uniform display, as advocated by THE INLAND PRINTER, is not only in the 
interest of the paper’s appearance but in the interest of the advertisers as a 
whole. All should have an equal opportunity in the paper. 
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Take notice, this page from the excellent Washington (N. J.) Star 
is made up according to the pyramid idea. Note how orderly the 
appearance is, how convenient the reading matter is for the readers. 
Can you deny the effectiveness of this method of placing advertisements? 





Roy Littie, Continental, Ohio—The layout for the three column adver- 
tisement of Morris & Agner is good, and, being different from the average run, 
although not a new idea, it has excellent attractive force. It is not as effective, 
however, as it might be, and as it would be if all the emphasized lines were of 
the same series. The difference between the type of the head and the signature 
is too striking, while the use of the third bold display letter — the extra con- 
densed block letter, often improperly called Gothic — tends to add to the con- 
fusion resulting from the striking contrasts of type faces employed therein. 
The effect, too, is somewhat crowded, although this point would not be worthy 
of mention were the advertisement correct in other respects, especially because 
the large size of type mainly used adds to the display force. By all means 
confine the display of each advertisement to a single series. An occasional 
change of face for the sake of emphasis, particularly in the secondary display, 
may be desirable when used with a purpose, but there is no excuse whatever 
for variety between the larger lines which have strength enough, as a rule, to 
stand out of themselves. 


The Biwabik Times, Biwabik, Minnesota.— Our compliments on your 
handsome and interesting paper. The presswork is a delight, so clear and clean 
and readable. The makeup of the first page is pleasing, too, although it would 
be helped materially if there were a few hand set heads, such as appear at the 
tops of columns, in the lower part of the page. We note with pleasure that 
in each of the two issues sent us there are special pages, one entitled ‘‘ Repair 
It” being devoted to local firms that do repairing of various sorts or that sell 
material used for repairs. The heading and the illustrations add “class”? and 
advertising value to the page, as our readers can See upon reference to the 
reproduction. The other “special page’? is a ‘‘ two page spread,” entitled 
“Why You Should Get It in Biwabik ” and is featured by the title, promi- 
nently displayed through the center from top to bottom and by an effective 
“pointer”? illustration. The advertising spaces are arranged along the sides 
of this title. Of course, in our reproduction of this spread the small type has 
faded almost to nothing, yet the illustration will give readers a very good idea 
as to how the “ special’? looked and will doubtless suggest that they should 
“go and do likewise.”” Another good feature of the Times is the fact that the 
advertisements are pyramided, but a fault is in the use in many of them of 
the abhorrent condensed block letters. 
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Alton Democrat, Alton, Iowa.—The first page of your August 20 issue is 
made up in an interesting and well balanced manner. There is nice variety in 
the headings, just enough to attain the advantages of variety and to give the 
different stories display commensurate with their importance, and without 
creating an effect of complexity and confusion. 

The Montevideo News, Montevideo, Minnesota.— We have always admired 
your paper as one of the best half dozen small town papers that we have had 
the pleasure of examining. Makeup and print are invariably of a high stand- 
ard. In the display of advertisements you quite generally follow the advice of 
this department in practicing restraint in the number of lines given display 
prominence and by giving the lines that are brought out real and effective em- 
phasis. The July “‘ Bargain Day ”’ issue is no exception to the rule. 
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The possibilities in the use of white space in adding 
effectiveness to advertising display could scarcely be better 
illustrated than by this advertisement of a Newark. (N. J.) 
department store. It was designed by Alexander G. Highton, 
of that city. 


Lorain F. Miter, St. Marys, Kansas.— Our. compliments on the excel- 
lent first page makeup on the Star for July 28. The number, size and variety 
of headings, and the balanced arrangement of. the stories therein, results 
in a most admirable makeup for a small town paper. The print is remarkably 
good also. Another feature contributing ta the general. high quality of the 
Star is the pyramiding of the advertisements. The systematic order throughout 
the paper, due to this feature, is decidedly praiseworthy. The advertisements 
are not up to the standard of the newspaper otherwise, mainly because the 
standard otherwise is so high, although they are above the average. No fault 
can be found with the general display, which is practiced with intelligent 
restraint. The trouble is with the variety of shapes and. styles of display type 
in use. If you had used one of the better styles of. your advertisement type, 
either the Cheltenham Bold or the Adstyle, for. the display throughout all 
advertisements, we would herald the Star as the perfect “ country ” newspaper. 
One of these days when the run of advertisements. is: not. sa heavy as ta pro- 
hibit it set the display of the advertisements in. one of the two styles mentioned 
and send us a copy of the paper. Hold to the makeup: of the issue here com- 
mented upon; in fact, make it just this issue except for the display of the 
advertisements. We'll “spread” a little im reproducing pages from that 
issue of the Star. 


West porter-Herald, Westport, Connecticut.— Print is good as is alsa the 
first page makeup in so far as the layout and arrangement of headings thereon 
are concerned. The styles of head. letter are not as: good as: you could obtain 
and these, with the displeasing style used. for the masthead, rather cheapen the 
appearance of the page. The fact, too, that advertisements appear om the page 
makes it out of the question to obtain a thoroughly pleasing page. Most of 
the advertisements are well arranged and. displayed, falling: short of maximum 
effectiveness only because your type faces: are of’ old and displeasing style, and 
because several faces are mixed in individual advertisements. In other adver- 
tisements too many lines are brought out in display, which results in the dif- 
ferent emphasized lines working: against each other: ‘All display is no dis- 
play” is a good point to remember. Other advertisements are badly crowded, 
indicating a lack of appreciation of white space, and these, as a rule, are adver- 
tisements where especially large sizes of type are in use for the body and where 
the reduction of size to gain white space would not place a handicap on reada- 
bility. The feature of the paper that affects ifs appearance most adversely is 
the placing of advertisements, there being no semblance of order between the 
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different pages such as results when the pyramid is followed throughout. The 
reading matter on several of the pages is broken up into little patches as a 
result of the effort to give each advertiser a maximum amount of reading mat- 
ter adjacent to his display. A page made up in accordance with the pyramid 
is reproduced in this department, and we direct your attention to it as our 
suggestion of what is doubtless the greatest as well as the most easily accom- 
plished improvement you can make. 


The News-Banner, Murfreesboro, Tennessee.— First page makeup is decid- 
edly attractive. There is just about the right number of headings, and they are 
of a very good size and variety. Excellent judgment is apparent in fitting the 
headings to the stories, so that readers may gage the importance of the news 
matter by the size of the heads. In common with so many of the papers we 
have reviewed this month, you seem to be loaded up with that ugly, good for 
nothing, extra condensed block letter. Compare some of the advertisements 
in which this style is featured with some in which the very good Post and 
Roycroft are used. While these latter types are rather bolder than we like, 
they are of good design and shape and, therefore, far superior as advertisement 
display letter to the extra condensed sans serif style. To further improve your 
paper, we suggest the pyramiding of advertisements and the consistent use of 
plain rule borders. 

The Aledo Democrat, Aledo, Illinois Your Cheltenham equipment is a 
big asset, and the appearance and display effectiveness of the advertisements is 
a result, for which credit must also be extended the compositors for the intelli- 
gence exercised in setting them. Presswork is also excellent, and we com- 
mend your energy in the promotion of the special pages containing business card 
display for various men and companies coming under the different headings. 
The special page, ‘‘ Breeders Directory for 1921,” in which numerous breeders 
of blooded stock are listed in small advertisements, is one that we do not recall 
having seen before, yet it is an excellent idea that can be put over wherever 
there are a number of such stock men. The paper is editorially up to the high 
standard of the mechanical features, and the Democrat is, all around, one of the 
best papers received this month. 

Carbondale Item, Carbondale, Colorado.— You refer to our having stated 
“the well balanced pages are seven column,’’ and we assume from that you 
infer that we consider six column papers are not. We are not going to take 
the trouble to look over past issues, for the reason that we do not believe 
we have ever made the statement with which you credit us. We have said, 
and often, that it is easier to get a good balance on a seven column than on a 
six column first page, and you have done exactly what we have frequently 
advocated to obtain a well balanced six column page, that is, you have featured 
a two column heading at the top of the third and fourth columns, which is the 
center of the page. With a single column hand set head at the top of the first 
and sixth columns, leaving the second and fifth with small machine set heads at 
the top, your page is indeed nicely balanced. 

The Holdredge Citizen, Holdredge, Nebraska.— Your issue for July 21, 
although not labeled a “ special,”’ must be one in view of the large volume of 
advertising and the fact that the first eight page section is printed in two 
colors, red and black. In general display and arrangement, the advertisements 
—— that is, the larger ones — are very good indeed. They fall short of maximum 
effectiveness in some instances through the use of displeasing type faces, par- 
ticularly the extra condensed block letter.. In the page display for C. S. Prime 
the heading set in this face doesn’t seem to “ fit in,’’? and the fact that it is so 
much weaker than the signature makes the advertisement appear bottom heavy 
and displeasing. Heavy rule underscores beneath already large and prominent 
lines are not only useless, but detract from the general appearance of the adver- 
tisements, some of which are otherwise very attractive. Presswork and makeup 
are thoroughly satisfactory. 

Salem Standard and Jerseyman, Salem, New Jersey.— While we have only 
recently commented upon the mechanical features of your paper we feel that 
the energetic manner in which you put over the “ Dollar Day Bargains” and 
“‘ Chautauqua Week ” special advertising pages is worthy of mention, and that 
the mention will suggest similar activity on the part of other publishers who 
are desirous of “scaring up ”’ a little extra business. The two page spread on 
the “ Dollar Day” proposition is made effective by the use of a decidedly 
effective lettered heading, in which there is a background for the large letters 
of the heading made up of many smaller repetitions of the title. The display 
of the units in this “ special’ is better than in the one for Chautauqua Week, 
but, of course, in a special codperative page, made up of many small adver- 
tisements, there is bound to be the effect of too much display. The point is 
that it is not so plain in the former as in the latter. 


The Clay County Sun, Clay Center, Nebraska.— Presswork is the outstand- 
ing good feature and the first page makeup is also very satisfactory. Of course, 
we do not like to see display advertisements on the initial page, but if they 
must be run, and only two of about equal size are to appear thereon, the bot- 
tom corners are where they should be placed. The appearance of your second 
size hand set heads would be better if there were a subordinate deck, so that the 
change from the head to the article would be less abrupt. This is not, however, 
a serious fault. The important thing is to have the news and to have it well 
placed on the page. On the “ inside’? pages the advertisements are not at all 
well placed, being arranged apparently without attempt at order. On page 
two of your September 8 issue we find an eight inch advertisement across the 
top of the page with a two column six inch display below on the left side 
and another of like size below and at the right side, reading matter appearing 
in the two middle columns between these smaller advertisements as well as 
below them. The next page has a single column by about six inch ‘“ Lucky 
Strike ” advertisement at the top of the first column, with reading matter below 
and at the right. (The “ Lucky ” people certainly “ Strike” good positions in 
the papers they use.) At the top of the last three columns there is a large dis- 
play advertisement, while at the bottom of the first three columns there 
is another — these two large displays butting corners near the center of the page 
and thereby dividing the reading matter into two groups. Thus we have two 
facing pages altogether differently made up, but alike in so far as all advertisers 
get prime positions at the expense of the reader. We doubt very much whether 
such preferred positions amount to anything, as such large displays are bound 
ta be seen on a six column page. Besides, one must consider the lessening of 
reader interest that is bound to result from the poor handling of the news 
matter. Advertisements are nicely arranged and very well displayed. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked ‘‘For Criticism” 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 


R. R. Mitcuett, Greensboro, North Carolina. 
—- Your work is of a very good quality in all re- 
spects. No opportunity is afforded for constructive 
criticism. 

Eskew Jos Print, Portsmouth, Ohio.— You’re 
a “bear” when it comes to getting up striking 
and effective publicity blotters. Of all the hand- 
some ones you have done we don’t believe you 
ever surpassed the one featuring your work mark, 


J. R. Zimmerman, Chicago, Illinois.— The vari- 
ous forms of advertising for the Advertisers Co- 
Operative Service are of excellent quality in all re- 
spects. The booklet, “‘ Impressions That Help to 
Sell,” is not only pleasing and interesting from a 
typographical standpoint, but is equally interesting 
as to content. It ought to prove good publicity. 

Epwin H. Stuart, Typographic Service, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania.— The Testimonial Number of 


your work. The refreshing originality and infor- 
mality by which your printing has always been 
characterized remains its outstanding good quality. 
The fact that excellent taste is manifested in the 
type arrangement and in the colors, and the fact 
also that presswork is equally high grade, makes 
them wholly out of the ordinary. 

Eppy Press CorporaTIon, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania.—‘‘ Giving Expression to the Printed Word ” 
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HE shop of William Eskew is a small printshop, but 

it is this very smallness that insures satisfaction for 
eA) you. It insures good printing always, because those 
i details that are generally looked after by foremen are 
attended to by William Eskew himself—the man who must 
make good because his capital is tied up in the business. You 
get that owner supervision which means customer satisfaction 


as 


WILLIAM ESKEW OR IGIN ALITY IN, PRIN.TIXNG PORTSMOUTH O 
825 THIRD STREET ’ TELEPHONE 1338 
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The original is one of the most attractive blotters we have ever seen and should prove a source of pride to its designer, our old friend, 


William Eskew, of Portsmouth, Ohio. 


The refined decorative border at the edge of the sheet was printed in a pale blue. 


The type matter 


and all rules were in black, with the monogram trade mark in black and orange, and orange inside the parallel rule border. 


in which you point out that it is the small size 
of your plant which insures a uniform high quality 
of product. The folder, ‘“ Printing in ye olden 
days and Printing in the Present Day,’’ is as in- 
teresting from the standpoint of content as it is in 
format. Typography is excellent throughout, while 
presswork is of the best standard. 

L. N. Casuton, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
— Your new letterhead in Pencraft is striking and 
pleasing, besides being an exposition of the emboss- 
ing process that is now being widely used. 

TowNSEND Printinc Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri.— The treatment accorded your blotter, 
“Tell Your Tale Direct by Mail,” is wholly un- 
usual and is, moreover, decidedly striking. 

Parmer & OLiIveR, INcoRPORATED, New York 
city— Your folder, ‘While the Bees Make 
Honey,” is a most unusual and interesting piece 
of work, particularly strong in catching attention 
and remarkably valuable in provoking favorable 
comment. 

Sam A. Meyer, Harrisonville, Missouri.— Speci- 
mens of commercial business forms submitted by 
you are of a very good quality. All are satisfactory 
for the purposes. We would prefer to see a more 
general use of your more attractive and refined type 
faces and less of the Copperplate Gothics. 

ALEXANDER G. HicHton, Newark, New Jersey. 
— The various specimens of small folders, cards, 
etc., are a delight. No better typographic work is 
possible. The Bamberger advertisements, ‘ Fore,’ 
devoted to golfing, and ‘‘ Beach Courtships,’’ de- 
voted to bathing, are wholly outstanding, as they 
doubtless were in the Newark papers. 


your house-organ, Typo Graphic, is excellent, the 
pages of text being especially attractive. The cover 
design, while a pleasing type page, we do not think 
measures up to the high standard of the body, it 
being rather too commonplace and conventional. 

Jounck, Beran & Kisser, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia.— The folder, ‘‘ Fine Printing,’ in which 
are reproduced numerous specimens of letterhead 
designs, illustrating a wide variety of styles of 
type and lettering treatment, is exceptionally good. 
Business firms are always deeply interested in their 
letterheads and will appreciate such a good selec- 
tion of suggestions. 

A. B. Doerty, Findlay, Ohio.— As usual we 
find a great deal to interest us in the specimens of 
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Geo. VanSteenburg. Prop 
520 South Main Street 
FINDLAY, OHIO 


One call will make you 
a regular customer 


OPEN DAY & NIGHT 


A characteristic informal business card arrange- 
ment by A. B. Doerty, ‘‘ he who is always busy.” 
No wonder he is always busy, turning out the class 
of product he does. 


is an achievement in artistic printing to which you 
are justified in pointing with pride. The cover in 
black and gold, with a spot of red, is decidedly at- 
tractive, while the typography of the text in a 
legible size, spaced wide for ease in reading, is a 
delight to the eye satiated with cramped type 
arrangement. 

Juntor Ap CommittTeEEr, Hartington, Nebraska.— 
We do not consider it a good plan to print the small 
type of a program in gold ink, for the reason that it 
makes it hard to read. Gold is purely an ink for 
ornament and should be sparingly used. On dark 
colored stocks, with large type, it has often been 
used effectively for a complete title page, but when 
white stock is used and the type is small gold had 
better not be employed. 

Harriss PRINTING AND ADVERTISING COMPANY, 
Wilmington, North Carolina.—In both the card 
for L. P. Wood and the letterhead for the Hanover 
Drug Company you made remarkable improvements 
over the originals given you to work from. The 
main difference, aside from refinements in spacing 
practiced by you, is in type use, as the block and 
imitation engraved faces of the originals have little 
chance when pitted against Caslon 471. 

E. J. Latone, Worcester, Massachusetts.— 
Specimens are of excellent quality. The most 
pleasing example in the collection is the letterhead 
for The Worcester Historical Society. Typography 
in small Caslon caps, the main line being in twelve 
point and the other lines of smaller size, produces 
an effect that is refined, beautiful and dignified. 
The printing of the society building in a rich light 
brown (red hue) could hardly be improved upon, 
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especia!ly in view of the fact that the paper stock, 
Bankers Linen, laid, is of a faint buff shade, mak- 
ing it look antique. The heading imparts just the 
right atmosphere. 

SmitH PrintiINnc Company, Waco, Texas.— Your 
envelope and the folder, ‘‘A Pleasure to Serve 
You,” are satisfactory. On your letterhead the 
effect is incongruous, due to the featuring of the 
panel and rulework, which, printed in the warm 
color, cheapens the heading rather than adds to its 
effectiveness. ‘The effect is that the panel was built 
first and the copy written to occupy it. That plan 
never works out right. Type is the thing. 

Letanp F. Peterson, Carrington, North Dakota. 
— While the /ndependent letterhead is striking and 
unusual it would have been little less so if the de- 
sign were slightly smaller. It would then gain in 
other respects — by being not so much like a poster 
and by taking up less space on the sheet. Even as 
printed less space would be taken up with the head- 
ing if the design were moved a little higher, for, as 
it is placed, the effect is of its being too low and 
overbalanced. 

Jay D. Rupotpy, Oswego, New York.— Our 
compliments on the booklet ‘‘ Vocational Teachers 
Review.”” The information that this piece of work 
was set and printed by thirty-three summer school 
students who had never set a line of type before 
makes so excellent a piece of work wholly remark- 
able. The cover is decidedly attractive, while the 
choice of Cheltenham Wide for the body was an 
excellent one, as that face is one of the most legible 
in existence. 

ServicE Printinc Company, Canton, Ohio.— 
Your work is of the finest quality. Typography is 
interesting, in fact some of the specimens are 
unique within excellent taste, which is unusual. 
Better Printing, your house-organ for July, is a 
beauty. The striking though dignified Caslon cover 
design shows to excellent advantage on the brown 
stock used. It is decidedly rich looking. Speci- 


mens done in the Publicity Gothic, modern art 
style, are, in keeping with that style, decidedly im- 
pressive. 


A remarkable feature about your work 
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INE PRINTING in the olden days 


| was produced under conditions 
which necessitated rare skill on the 
| 
| 
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“ate of the craftsman, as well as long 
ours of patient endeavor and grind- 
ing labor. Regardless of these hand- 
icaps, some of the early printers pro- 
| duced specimens which, even x. wa 


| are considered rs gems” 
sheer ingenii 





| ing by 
the many mechanical difficulties they 
encountered at every turn, obstacles 
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which are now a thing of the past 4 
| through the introduction of ioe , 
| printing machinery and devices “® \ 
| “@e These early artisans, faithful in 
| workmanship, in the maintenance of 4 
self-imposed standards, in the consci- ; 

| entious application of mind, hand and \ 
imagination, worked for the joy of 
working. But what —— : 
| then was, in the whole, crude in com- ! 
: | | parison with the perfectly printed \ 
1 | specimens of today, which are pro- ; 
| pate in an infinitesimal fraction of 
the time by mechanical automans, 1 
| with a perfection of operation which : 
| | is humanly impossible. 





















Title and two inside pages of an unusually pleasing and interesting advertising folder by William Eskew, Portsmouth, Ohio. 





is that you use all styles of type equally well; 
harmony is invariably good. Outside the house- 
organ the specimen that appeals most to the writer 
is the title page for the statement folder of The 





n JERVICE , 


Stuffer by A. Sagerman, of The Service Printing 
Company, Canton, Ohio, who enjoys great success 
in the use of this block letter in ‘‘ modern art ” 
typography. 
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and economy, the Miller Automatic 
Feeder stands precminently in a class 
by itself. This machine has been 
adopted as standard equipment in 
the shopof William Eskew “® Inall 
of its operations the Miller 1s more 
accurate and dependable than the 
| human feeder. It has no muscles to 
| tire, no eyes to strain, no nerves to 

wear. The last sheet is fed with the 
same degree of energy, the same care 
| and the same movement as the first. 
In a word it standardizes the pro- 
duction of the job printing press, not 
only as pertains to the pre-determ- 
ined number of impressions per hour, 
| | per day, per week, but also as per- 
| tains to its capacity to deliver a 
| uniformly high quality product ~@ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 

| This explains why Eskew can 
produce and deliver his work in the 
| shortest possible time. You are cor- 
| dially invited to call at any time to 
| see these marvelous automatic ma- 
| chines in operation. 
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First National Bank, printed from Goudy Bold in 
two browns on brown stock. ‘The color effect is 
beautiful and the type face is of just the right 
strength to show up well on the dark stock when 
printed in brown'ink. ‘The package label printed 
in orange, gray and black, also set in the bold 
Goudy, is likewise very pleasing. The only speci- 
men in the lot with which we have serious fault 
to find is the hanger, ‘‘ Whoever You Are.” It 
looks to be — and is — difficult to read as set in 
bold Caslon capitals. This specimen is not repre- 
sentative of the careful typography that is usually 
a characteristic of your werk. 

JosrruH C. JarcKLe, San Antonio, Texas.— The 
blotter for the Schneider Printing Company, en- 
titled “‘Who’s Your Salesman,” which is featured 
by an excellent eight inch rule marked off in units 
of an eighth of an inch at the bottom edge, is 
striking and excellent from an advertisement stand- 
point. The fact that it provides recipients with a 
serviceable and ever ready ruler adds to its value, 
of course, and thereby to the assurance of its being 
kept about one’s desk. 

VerN W. Hatt, Eldora, Iowa.— Specimens re- 
ceived from you are about the best in this month’s 
supply. There is about them nothing of the com- 
monplace, yet all are within the confines of excel- 
lent taste. The Herald letterhead set in Caslon, 
and printed in black and gray, is decidedly pleas- 
ing, while the lettered specimens for Jepson-Wood 
are in keeping with the best standards. Presswork 
is of good quality and consistent in excellence with 
the typography and design. 

AtrreD B. Kennepy, Oakland, California.— Of 
all the fine collections of samples you have sent 
us, highly admired as they have always been, we 
don’t believe one of them has been quite so good 
as the latest. The simple body typography in Ken- 
nerley and refined display in Cloister Bold on the 
explanation sheets for the advertising exhibit are a 
delight to the eye. 

FiitcraFt BrotHers, Oak Park, Illinois— The 
blotter, ‘‘ Summer Haze,” in Pencraft type, is ex- 
cellent. Large and readable type insures a goodly 
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percentage of responses to the catchy title. The 
title page of the folder for the Woman’s Society is 
too crowded with type and cuts, and therefore does 
not possess the required qualities of dignity and 
refinement, essential in work of this nature. The 
flag and cross illustrations, side by side, do not look 
well, owing to the great difference in shape and 
tone. 

Ben C. Pittsrorp Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
— We’re greatly pleased to learn from the delight- 
fully pleasing card included in the packet of sam- 
ples that you have placed us on your ‘“ special 
list”? to receive from time to time specimens of 
work from your art, typography and printing pro- 
duction departments. In view of the excellence of 
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employed is of a distinctive nature and when used 
throughout your various forms gives them that ap- 
pearance of family relationship which adds so much 
of publicity value in the long run. The “ An- 
nouncement ” folder is particularly handsome, as 
are also the small stickers, which, however, might 
be slightly larger to advantage. No one who en- 
trusts their printing to you need fear for the qual- 
ity, we are sure. 

Pau S. Laune & Company, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
— Your letterhead from a hand lettered and illus- 
trated design is of a type which actually merits the 
word ‘clever.”” The feature of the heading is a 
silhouette illustration of a knight on horseback, 
used to suggest that you are free lance artists. The 


Thar MESSRS. VERMEIRE & DE SMET, 
Makers & Tradefmen in the fineft of Belgian 


Hand-made Laces, are now fhowing their 


wares at Rooms 736-738 in the premifes 


known as The Fine Arts Building, located 


a little fouth of where Michigan Blvd. meetes 


Van Buren Street, y* towne of Chicago. 


Said laces confift of Bruffels’ Needle 


Point, Rofaline, Duchefs, Bruges, Venitian, 


Valenciennes, Binche, Point de Paris 
’ 


Chantilly and many others. 


Thefe gentlemen alfo ferve in the matters 


of remodelling and repairs. 


Y* monies fought for faid laces are indeed 


furprifingly {mall. 


courteoufly invited. 





of quaint typography. 


work in the present lot and the long standing repu- 
tation of your house for quality typography we 
anticipate some mighty interesting and instructive 
examples to pass on to our readers. Of the several 
specimens in the lot just received we admire most 
the announcement for the exhibition of Vermeire 
& DeSmet laces, which is reproduced. The quaint 
typographic treatment, in which the text in Caslon 
follows the antique style of English spelling, is 
thoroughly appropriate. 

Bb. J. Batt, Limitep, Sydney, Australia.‘ The 
Business That Service Built’ is a handsome book- 
let. The only fault is that at certain angles from 
the eye the rather small title, printed in gold and 
embossed, is invisible, due to the fact, more than 
anything else, that a dark brown stock was used. 
We have seen better halftone printing than that 
which appears in this booklet, yet, on the dull 
coated stock, good halftone printing is difficult. 
More ink and a little more “ squeeze,” we are 
sure, would have brought better results. 

Quapri Arts, New York city.— The specimens 
of your workmanship are as interesting and clever 
as the name of your organization, which, for the 
benefit of our readers, means ‘Design, Copy, 
Typography and Printing.’’? The style of lettering 





Y* infpection is moft 


Ben Pittsford is one of the pioneers of the advertising composition game in 
Chicago and in his fine plant turns out a uniformly high grade product. This 
circular, which advertises fine laces, affords an excellent opportunity for the use 
i On the rough white hand made paper employed the 
effect of the original is decidedly pleasing and rich looking. 
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Treasure Shop and Salon Suzanne are wholly out 
of the ordinary and thoroughly in keeping with the 
character and nature of the business to which they 
are devoted. 

Joun J. Witp1, Columbus, Ohio.— The original- 
ity of your typography is as meritorious in quality 
as it is excellent in design and display. You have 
the rare faculty, in fact, of being able to combine 
novelty with good taste. 

Britt Printinc & PusBLisHING Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri— It has been a long time since 
you have favored us with samples of your work, 
but judging from the handsome folder, ‘‘ The 
Youngest Shall Die,’’ there has not been any dimi- 
nution of your enthusiasm for fine printing in the 
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Haywood H. Hunt, with the Kennedy-ten Bosch Company, San_ Francisco, 
California, is one of the nation’s leaders in display typography. 


The title of 


the folder here reproduced was printed in green and black on buff colored 


antique laid paper. 
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colors, black, yellow orange and a very pale blue 
tint, as used, make a most effective combination. 
We should like to show this letterhead to our read- 
ers, but the colors are such that a satisfactory re- 
production could not be made. The blue tint would 
not photograph at all and the yellow orange would 
appear just as dark as the black. The blotter is 
unusually attractive, too. 

Tue ApvEeRTYPE Company, New York city.— It 
is not surprising ‘‘ Many advertising men have won- 
dered who set the Cornell University advertise- 
ments,” the question you answer on the leaflet 
enclosed with specimens of that remarkable series. 
Others equally fine, notably those from the Strath- 
more campaign entitled “ Paper Is Part of the 
Picture,’’ which were included, are outstanding ad- 
vertisements in any company. Both series are re- 
freshingly original, decidedly forceful in catching 
the eye and remarkably persistent in holding it. 
We regret we can not show some of your work, 
but the specimens would lose much of their effective- 
ness in miniature reproductions. 

Haywoop H. Hunt, San Francisco, California. 
— Small typographic specimens such as those you 
have sent us are very attractive when given such 
refined decorative treatment. The folders for The 
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John J. Wildi, with the A. E. Krauss Print Shop, Columbus, Ohio, is 
another typographer who is successful in the use of striking and unusual designs. 
The card shown above was printed in deep brown and gold on yellow stock. 





J , Folded only part way over, as one can see from the repro- 
duction, the desired quality effect is further given. 
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interim. The interesting manner in which you 
have turned the superstition of the Italians, which 
causes them to believe that if three people use the 
same match the youngest shall die, to a comparison 
of the American business man who, although he 
considers himself above superstition, thinks only 
of retrenchment, is an excellent one as a basis for 
an appeal for more advertising. 

Wittram C. Gempet, Adrian, Michigan.— While 
there is no objection except that of convention to 
placing the initials of the bride, monogram style, 
at the top of a wedding invitation or announcement, 
it would seem that as the announcement or invi- 
tation is from the parents of the bride their initials 
should be featured, which, of course, is out of the 
question. In the one that you sent us the initials 
of the monogram are ‘“‘ MD,” while the name of the 
bride is Helen May Davis, making the initials in- 
complete, which troubled the writer somewhat in 
examining the announcement. So far as the writer 
can see such monograms add nothing of value to 
the forms, but they’re good of course if they help 
to sell them. 

J. W. Faust, Spencer Printing Company, Kansas 
City, Missouri.— Specimens are of good quality in 
every respect. The covers for the little magazine, 
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matter—all work on definite plans 
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Next Week, PARTIAL LIST OF NATIONAL ADVERTISERS for whom Mr. Steuerman 
helped create type dress and art formats 








David Steuerman, of New York city, believes simplicity and readability are the prime essentials of good 
typography. He is especially clever in the use of white space, as the card above shown 
demonstrates. The original was in black and red on white hand made card stock. 







Gatepost, are mighty clever. Presswork is excel- very much overdone. It might well be somewhat 
lent. The cover of The Printers’ Bulletin, while smaller, thereby taking up less space on the sheet, 
neat, could be improved. The outside border is too for it occupies more space than a heading should. 
heavy for the type, and the contrast between However, we do not desire to take away in the least 
it and the’ inner _ border 

of hair line rule, which is 

printed in orange, is too strik- 

ing. The rule in color should - 

be thicker; one point would be : 
about right. Instead of the 

underscoring rules beneath the 

word “ Bulletin,’ which we do 

not like—as they serve no : 
purpose, decorative or otherwise oo 
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italic lines beneath the main 
display be raised slightly. 

THE CENTRAL OHIO PAPER 
Company, Columbus, Ohio.— 
We do not doubt that the let- 
terhead for C. C. Warwick & 
Company is one of the most - 
elaborate you have ever seen. . 
In fact, we consider it rather 
too elaborate, although the de- 
sign in itself is good and strik- 
ing. Fewer and softer colors 
and the elimination of the 
embossing would leave it suffi- 
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from the credit of the Warwick company in the 
matter of the workmanship, for every mechanical 
feature of production, as well as the artwork, is of 
exceptional merit. 

The Hartford Times, Hartford, Wisconsin.—Your 
letterhead is a beauty, consistently and perfectly 
harmonious in every respect. It justifies your claim 
thereon of ‘‘ a big city printing plant located in the 
livest little city in the State.’’ The several adver- 
tising folders devoted to developing your business 
are likewise unusual for a small town plant. In 
fact the only feature we do not like in the work is 
the solid rectangles of twelve point rule used on 
the title of the folder for the Woman’s Club. These 
are not at all in keeping with the refined and deli- 
cate roman type face used, or with the light tone 
ornament, which is printed in the same delicate 
tint of blue used for the rectangles of rule. The 
orange on the folder ‘‘ Good Printing is a Co- 
Creator of Better Business”? is too weak and, to 
use a common expression, appears ‘‘ washed out.” 

STEUERMAN SERVICE, New York city.— No bet- 
ter typography is being done in America today 
than yours. It is a ten strike for the effectiveness 
of simplicity. If those printers who continue to 
doll their work up in fuss and feathers could but 
examine some of your work in its original form and 
see the readable sizes of the legible Caslon printed 
so perfectly on good paper it would be a revelation 
to them. Unfortunately, work of this character, 
and of your standard, loses considerably in minia- 
ture reproduction on enameled paper. The speci- 
men we are showing will give a hint, however, to 
those who will benefit from adopting the same or a 
similar simple style, with the same type face, 
Caslon, or with another as near that good as any 
other can be. 

Morris Reiss Press, New York city.— Doubt- 
less the Tischler Roofing and Sheet Metal Works, 
Inc., realize that they didn’t have a letterhead 
worthy of the name before you took their copy, a 
scrub design, and developed a thoroughbred for 
them. We believe, in spite of the fact that your 
design is a most worthy one, the handling of the 
items produced by the company could be somewhat 
improved. ‘They do not have sufficient prominence 
and, crowded so close to the panel of the heading, 
the effect is not the best. Possibly with this sug- 
gestion you can find a way to overcome the weak- 
ness when your customer places a reprint order. 
The Benjamin Massell announcement is printed 
too low on the sheet. The design should have 
been about three-fourths of an inch higher. The 
other specimens you sent are consistent in quality 
with all Reissway printing. 

Tue Lepcer Company, INCORPORATED, Fort 
Worth, Texas.—‘‘ Famous Scenes of the Texas Oil 
Fields’ is a handsome piece of work. The black 
and white halftones, as well as those in colors, are 
remarkably well printed, while the general layout 
of the book and the typography are excellent. 
Your folder, ‘‘ Business Is Like a Wheelbarrow,” 
is also well printed, but the typography is not so 
good as the presswork or as the typography of the 
book just reviewed. The rules and ornaments are 
too prominent. We should prefer to see a larger 
heading on the inside and the type matter in two 
columns with lines of even length, though, of 
course, this would mean smaller type or a shorten- 
ing of the copy. The signature in light Copper- 

plate Gothic does not harmo- 

nize with the other type matter 

and it does not have the 

‘ee required beauty for work of this 
i character. 

Pag The Biwabik Times, Biwabik, 
— 2 | Minnesota.— Examples of sim- 

ple letterhead forms are satis- 

RF factory in all respects, particu- 

e234 larly in view of the fact that 
work of exceptional quality is 
not required under the circum- 
stances. The red on the letter- 
head for the Iron Range Vol- 
unteer Firemen’s Association is 
not of the right hue to har- 
monize well with the blue ink 
used for the bulk of the design. 
It should be an orange hue. On 
the title page of the folder for 
the Armistice Day concert the 
4 ornament is too low. In the 
4 exact center of the space be- 

tween the two type groups the 
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= — = ie ae are too fussy. However, is it not possible that both are right? Both men have produced monotony. In the interest of 
pleasing, ‘or as print € de- work of unusual distinction. Is there not a great value in so striking and unusual a business 
sign gives the impression of being card as the above by Beran? The original was printed in pale blue, orange and black. 


both balance and proportion it 
should be above the center of 
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the space. There is interest in a pleasing variety as 
compared to a lack of it, as in equality. In the 
same manner a rectangular group is more pleasing 
than one which is exactly square. 

O. E. Bootu, Des Moines, Iowa.— Commendable 
indeed are the specimens of printing you have sub- 
mitted. The featuring of the words ‘ for Good 
Printing ” instead of your name on your business 
stationery is unusual but decidedly effective, and 
when, on the forms, your name follows in only 
slightly smaller type the display value is excep- 
tional. Intelligent type arrangement, of course, is 
essential to a successful design along this line of 
display, so we are showing a reproduction of your 
envelope. 

BritToN PrintiInG Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
— Without a doubt the handsomest piece of print- 
ing we have received for some time is the book en- 
titled ‘‘ The Cleveland Discount Building.’”? The 
cover is simply delightful; and the book through- 
out is rich in quality. Of large size, and of an 
unusual shape as well, the stiffened cover of dark 
brown Velumet, which has a grain effect like alli- 
gator leather, on which the title is embossed on a 
sunken panel, all in gold and giving the effect of a 
bronze tablet, is delightful. Below this panel a 
doorway, presumably the entrance to the building, 
is embossed in brown and gold. The inside, or 
text, is fully in keeping with the excellence of the 
cover. Typography is in a legible size and style of 
type, the Monotype Goudy, and the many half- 
tones are faultlessly printed. Dark brown is the 
color used for the type and halftones, while a soft 
olive tint is used for the ornament, which is in ex- 
cellent taste throughout. The production of a book 
of this class is an achievement of which you may 
well feel proud. In our opinion it will rank with 
the very best printing of the year. 

The Ephraim Enterprise, Ephraim, Utah.—The 
leaflet, ‘‘ Wool Growing Industry in Sanpete 
County,” is pleasing and effective in display in 
spite of the fact that light face type (Cheltenham 
Old Style) is used throughout. White space turns 
the trick. Our preference would be for a plainer 
border, one, also, a trifle stronger in tone to match 
better the tone of the type, considering the large 
amount of white space in the page. The “ Band 
Dance ”’ ticket is pleasing, too, although we detest 
the use of dashes, colons, etc., to fill out lines to 
the required length. No change of moment, nor 
none that would affect the style of the arrangement, 
would have to be made to get rid of these inter- 
lopers, these loafers. Those at the end of the first 
and main display line could be taken out and the 
line left as it is. The line ‘‘ Social Hall, Ephraim ” 
should be in larger type and that change would 
do away with the hyphen between the two parts. 
“Friday ”? should be centered. ‘‘ 75c’’ should be 
pulled over to the word ‘‘ Admittance,” with only 
a comma between and the rest of the line left 
blank. Thus you would retain the interesting out 
of center arrangement, and it would be improved 
materially by the change in the last line and to 
some extent by the elimination of the hyphens 
in other lines. 

LeaDER Printinc Company, Picher, Oklahoma. 
— For plain work of its class, the specimens sent 
us are very satisfactory. Design and display on the 
various advertisements are good, but there is a 
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A new idea in adding advertising value to the envelope corner card. By O. E. Booth, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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; ty “The time to hustle for business 

g | Vis all the time; the less business in 
sight the more you want to hus- 
tle."—Dick Sano. Direct by mail 
advertising is a big factor in hust- 
ling up business. Let us tell you 
about it. We are full of ideas and 
can devise an advertising plan that 
will produce. 
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The difference between an excellent blotter and one that is not, but which of course is certain to have 


some publicity value, is illustrated above. Note 
revolutionary in blotters, adds to its effectiveness. 


how the use of white space in the one at the bottom, so 
The points of interest are not in the least confused, a 


serious fault which handicaps the effectiveness of the former. 


tendency to use larger sizes of type than essential 
for purposes of display; and the fact that such large 
types are used detracts from the dignity that most 
of them should have. Red ink is not often used 
with success on brown stock, especially if the type 
in red is small in size, as on the letterhead and 
envelope for the Leader. As a general rule green 
is a better second color for printing on brown stock, 
both from a decorative and a display standpoint. 
The program booklet for the En Avant Club is kept 
from being a very attractive piece of work by just 
one thing, too much equality in white spaces. The 
ornament on the cover is in the exact center be- 
tween the two type groups, whereas it should be 
above the center in the interest of proportion and 
vertical balance. The ratio between the two white 
spaces should be as two is to three, the larger space 
being below the ornament so that it would be above 
the center of the space to insure balance. The type 
matter is placed too low on all pages, for the same 
reasons enumerated in the case of the ornament, and 
for the added reason that as the type is now placed 
the margins are not good. 





Nossett BrotHers, Muncie, Indiana.— In spite 
of the fact that the Typothete emblem is not of 
the proper shape to fit the space of the panel in 
which it is placed, we think your blotter is, in the 
main, good. The old and out of date italic — we 
think it was called Livermore — is not at all in 
keeping either in beauty or harmony with the far 
better and more modern types used for the re- 
mainder of the design. Had the emblem and the 
telephone number in the opposite panel been raised 
somewhat the ill effect of this absence of propor- 
tion would have been greatly minimized. The text 
matter, we think, should have been set in a squared 
group to fit the space better and to give better and 
more pleasing margins. 

Tue Recorp Company, Saint Augustine, Florida. 
—‘A New Idea in Florida Development” is a re- 
markable piece of work, one that you can point to 
with pride for years to come. Presswork on the 
many halftones, printed in brown ink on the dull 
coated India tint stock, is above reproach practi- 
cally throughout the book. If we were inclined to 
be finicky we would say one or two of the plates 
are printed somewhat too pale, but when we com- 
pare even those particular halftones with the gen- 
eral run of presswork done on this beautiful but 
difficult stock we’re still more inclined to praise 
the book. Typography is excellent, although where 
small panels appear on the pages they are a trifle 
too low. Even this point, and the fact that we 
consider the embossed panel and lettering on the 
front cover a trifle small in relation to the page 
size, does not in the least temper our admiration 
for this book. It is an achievement. 

Tue Eacte Art Press, Syracuse, New York.— 
Typography and presswork are good on almost all 
the specimens you have submitted. The exceptions 
are the mailing folder, ‘“‘ Business Stationery,’’ the 
blotter, “If We Are Not Doing Your Printing, 
We’d Like To,” and your business card. The out- 
side border in the first named specimen detracts 
from the type matter and does not uniiy the design, 
because it is not continuous, and the inside border 
is too light to have any effect in that respect. The 
blotter is ineffective because of the use of capitals 
for the body matter, the effect being trying on the 
eyes and the matter rather difficult to read. The 
business card fails through the mixing of faces 
therein that do not harmonize and because of the 
red underscoring rule under the main line. Undoubt- 
edly this red line emphasizes the line somewhat, 
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The original of this house-organ cover by A. Sagerman, Canton, Ohio, 
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was a beauty, printed in a very deep brown for the type and a lighter brown best quality of printing. 


for the ornament on a still lighter brown cover with deckled edges, a 
color combination that is both pleasing and effective. 


but the line being the largest in the design does not 
require it. The practice of underscoring in com- 
mercial display forms is mere ornament, and not 
good ornament. If used for emphasis in such forms 
it should be used on some of the smaller lines, which 
need it. The leaflet on ‘“ Virkotyping ’’ ought by 
all means to have been done with that process, so 
that it would serve as a sample and in order that 
the recipient would have an idea what you are talk- 
ing about in the copy. 

C. O. Hetme, Morristown, Tennessee.— Your 
folder, ‘‘ To the Person Who Is Now Holding This 
Folder,” is not at all good, it is in fact frightening. 
If you had gone to less trouble and less expense 
the result would have been far superior, for the 
work is very much overdone. The color effect is 
too warm. Printed on sepia colored stock in a 
rather light brown (yellow hue), with the display 
and initials in red, the effect is bizarre. The deco- 
rative section of the initial on the first page, which 
is large, is printed in black and green, and these 
strong colors appear nowhere else on the page or 
the folder. The initial block, therefore, stands out 
like a red nose. It is also too large for the page. 
The border is highly decorative and “ spotty,” 
detracting from the type while adding its part to 
the medley of discordant tones and shapes. Had you 
used a smaller initial on the first page and a plain 
rule border, and printed the form in two colors only, 
the job would have been much better. The red, 
or whatever decorative color you should use in that 
case, might be employed for border and initials or 
for the headings only. We suggest, as you note, 
that both heads and initials should not be printed 
in the bright and decorative color, for the simple 
reason that so much color massed in one place does 
not look well. You will agree on this if you consider 
the two inside pages of the folder. 

L. SuUNDERLIN, State Center, Iowa.—The 
handling of letterhead copy in which the use of a 
relatively large halftone is required is always diffi- 









cult. Economy in vertical space must be practiced 
so there will be ample room for the letter and as a 
rule not more than two or two and a half inches 
should be occupied by the heading. In the matter 
of arrangement you did very well on the Wood 
heading, although, of course, there are a variety of 
ways in which it might have been treated. The cut 
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Another quality flavored folder by Haywood H. 
Hunt, of ’Frisco, the original of which was in light 
orange and light blue on buff colored antique laid 
stock. The effect is delicacy and refinement. 
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The Thomsen-Ellis Company, Baltimore, Maryland, are producers of the very 
inti The cover of the company’s house-organ, reproduced 
above, is decidedly interesting, due to the unusual Egyptian border. The colors 
used were olive for the border, deep blue for the type, and light blue for the stock. 
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in the center and the type matter on either side 
would give the best appearance in general results. 
A better display of the various lines would have 
been achieved, however, if the cut had been placed 
at the left side. Nevertheless, all the essential 
points stand out as treated and the fact that the 
main display is on the left side gives it the required 
greater prominence. The type face, ‘‘ Copperplate 
Gothic,’’ we believe, can be used to good advantage 
only in designs that approximate the character of 
steel die and copperplate printing, where the rule 
is small letters and closely grouped display. ‘The 
face itself is an unattractive one and its displeasing 
appearance is emphasized as the size of the type is 
increased. Hence we would prefer to see a roman 
face in use. We do not like the cover design for 
the Constitution of St. Paul’s church. The break- 
ing up of lines in the narrow squared group of 
roman capitals makes it impossible to get the gist 
at a glance, as should be the case in small designs of 
this sort. Then, too, words are divided, as they 
should not be in display of this nature. 

Rose-WeIs PrintING Company, Springfield, IIli- 
nois.— Blotters are striking and effective in display. 
The idea of sending a new blotter each month is a 
good one, as your prospects will always have your 
name before them. The fact that the copy is in- 
variably the same, containing merely firm name, 
address, telephone number and the simple words 
“ Satisfactory Service,’ is not a weakness, because 
each blotter design is wholly different. We believe, 
too, that it is better to give good strong display 
to the features enumerated above than to engage 
in selling or argumentative talk on the blotter, as 
very few will take the time to read such matter. 
If the big points are brought out prominently the 
user will, be impressed with them so consistently 
he will instinctively think of the firm when in 
need of printing. The other specimens we received, 
although not mentioned, are of the same char- 
acter and quality. 
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Column Rule Cuts Through Stock 


In sending several copies of a newspaper a Wisconsin 
printer writes: ‘‘ We do the presswork on a weekly paper, 
several copies of which we enclose. We run this paper on our 
press two pages at a time and have experienced some difficulty 
in printing it by reason of the column rules working up and 
cutting through the sheet, as on page 3 of this,issue. At times 
even a full length of column rule will work up in the center 
and cut through the paper, although the ends remain even with 
the face of the type. Any help you might give us in this prob- 
lem will be appreciated.” 

Answer.— The manner in which the form is locked up on 
the bed of the press is often the cause of the column rule cut- 
ting through. We suggest that the press clamp be tightened 
after the form is unlocked on press, and then in locking up 
form do not tighten the side quoins quite as tight as those at 
the foot of the columns. In this way it allows the rule suffi- 
cient pressure without holding it too tight. If this affords no 
relief you may try scoring each column rule with a pointed 
instrument so as to raise a burr on each side near the base, 
about twelve points up. This scoring will tend slightly to 
increase its thickness and will help prevent its rising in forms. 


Embossing by a Country Printer 


A printer in a small town in California writes: ‘I occa- 
sionally have a request for a job of embossing, and I know 
absolutely nothing about it. Is the process too complicated to 
be practicable for a one man shop, and is it possible for me to 
learn it without leaving my business? In using Stewart’s em- 
bossing board what else is required? Any information you 
can furnish me regarding embossing on an 8 by 12 platen press 
will be greatly appreciated.” 

Answer.— You will probably have no more trouble than 
any other beginner who takes up this work. There are several 
kinds of embossing. That done from dies requires the use of 
engraved metal dies especially prepared by a die maker or 
engraved from such design as you may select. Embossing of 
panels may be done with cardboard dies, which you can make 
yourself. To familiarize yourself with the principles involved 
you should purchase a book on the subject which will give you 
the minor details. We believe “ Practical Guide to Emboss- 
ing and Die Stamping ” would be of value to you. Stewart’s 
embossing board is an adjunct to an embossing die. We can 
supply you with a sample when you are ready to undertake 
the work. 

Halftone Printing on Bond Paper 


A number of excellent specimens of halftone printing are 
received from the McCormick-Armstrong Press, Wichita, Kan- 
sas. The presswork is remarkably clean and sharp, the type 
and halftone being printed clearly and without undue impres- 
sion marks. As is stated on the circular accompanying the 
samples: “ The exhibit herewith illustrates a new class of 
printing product that the resourcefulness of the McCormick- 
Armstrong organization, taking advantage of recent improve- 


The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self addressed envelope. 
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ment in engraving and papermaking processes, places at the 
service of their customers.” Printers do not seem to realize 
what wonderful results can be obtained on bond paper by the 
new method of makeready of halftone plates. Pressmen 
should acquaint themselves with these new processes, and 
should not cling to the old fogy method of hand cutting of 
overlays when the newer methods give such excellent results. 
Firms and individuals who have the foresight to recognize 
merit in the newer processes and methods deserve unstinted 
praise. It is regrettable that pressmen are not more fully alive 
to the value of this new method of printing halftones on bond 
paper. 
A Neatly Printed Catalogue 

An Iowa pressman sends several catalogue covers on which 
he wants our opinion. He asks our choice in the matter of 
color density, and submits several other questions. 

Answer.— We prefer the cover carrying the ink slightly 
gray. We believe the slightly marred edges of the halftone 
could have been prevented in the makeready by cutting off all 
excess on overlay just a trifle inside the printing margin. The 
presswork on type pages is excellent. The halftones, however, 
in some instances could be improved. We deem the inside 
scoring proper on the cover stock used. It is correct to have 
a greater margin on bottom and outside. On large forms we 
prefer the large quoins; even on job press forms we find it a 
convenience. The small quoins have their uses, of course. We 
suggest that the question about the guide on the folder be sub- 
mitted to the manufacturers. Their advice and ours might 
not agree, and their advice, of course, should be considered 
authoritative. 


Label Stock Breaks in Embossing 


A Chicago label concern submits a number of labels on 
glazed label stock. The embossing of a printed design causes 
a break in the stock where the relief is the greatest. In the 
letter our correspondent states that he was of the opinion the 
ink on the printed design was unsuitable. 

Answer.— The fact that the stock breaks and peels the ink 
may not be wholly due to the ink. We suggest that you try 
embossing several sheets of plain stock, then rub talcum pow- 
der on die and counter die with a piece of cotton, and try a 
Examine the raised surface to see if any improve- 
ment is noted where the powder is used. Some grades of stock 
have such a hard glaze that the slightest wrinkle or compres- 
sion makes a break in the enamel. The use of talcum powder 
on both die and counter die often minimizes such troubles. 
It may be that by using a trifle less impression on the die it 
will help. First, make a good counter die of whatever mate- 
rial you are using. The sample is not a very good one, as the 
relief is not uniform. When the counter die is made you might 
reduce the impression slightly until the pressure furnished will 
just begin to be faint, and then try some of the sheets that are 
printed but not varnished. An examination of the purple 
under a glass shows it does not cover well. As you know, a 
purple is not a very good dryer, and is at its best a hard ink 
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to work. Take the matter up with your ink man, as he has 
ink specialties that should enable you to produce the result 
you desire, unless it is a mechanical trouble relating to the 
impressing of the stock. 


Ink May Be Unsuited to Plates 


A New Jersey pressman sends several impressions of a job 
printed in brown ink, and asks our opinion as to the cause of 
unsatisfactory printing. 

Answer.— We would say that the fault is with the ink 
rather than with the makeready. Some brown inks are espe- 
cially hard to print with, and frequently cause filling up of 
plates. The makeready should be sufficient to give pressure 
on solids and shadows so that too much impression is not car- 
ried on the high lights. If the plate is printed flat — that is, 
without makeready at all — there would be a greater tendency 
to fill up than where a suitable makeready is used. With brown 
ink, frequent washing out of plates will help. 


Changing Impression Screws 


A Georgia printing house in writing to settle a controversy 
asks if it is necessary to change the impression screws on a 
clam shell type of platen press. 

Answer.— For light forms it is not necessary to change the 
screws, but when a heavy form is put on it will then be found 
necessary to increase the impression a trifle by the upper two 
screws. On light forms, such as the ordinary commercial 
work, letterheads, envelopes, cards and light blank forms, just 
alter the number of sheets in tympan and change from a thick 
to a light sheet of pressboard. With the heavy forms it may 
be necessary to place a sheet of pressboard behind the form 
and increase pressure by upper screws. 


Sliding Rollers Cause Irregular Deposit of Ink 


A Montana printer sends several impressions of a letter- 
head printed in lining gothic type. The letter accompanying 
the specimens reads: “ I am enclosing samples of a job printed 
on an old style platen press, and you will see the job has the 
appearance of the type being oily. We have new rollers on 
the press and they strike the type in good shape. We watched 
the bed movement but could find nothing wrong with it. The 
job was printed in combination black ink and we also tried a 
blue ink, but with the same result. I should consider it a favor 
if you would give me your opinion on it, as the ‘ force’ confess 
it has them stumped.” 

Answer.— Your trouble can undoubtedly be corrected by 
locking up the form a trifle below center of chase, and by using 
bearers at least twenty-four points wide inside the chase. The 
effect of the bearers is to prevent the skidding of rollers. The 
latter trouble may occur if the truck rolls are not tight to 
roller stocks. 

Printing on Metal Specialties 


An Oklahoma advertising concern writes: ‘“ Please furnish 
information in regard to printing on metal advertising novelties 
such as thermometers, soap dishes, etc., after they have been 
formed, dipped in white paint or enamel and baked. The arti- 
cle we desire to print on is about four inches square, and the 
printing of the advertisement will have to be done after the 
article is formed. It has a smooth surface for the printing, 
but the back is irregular, so it can not be printed like a flat 
sheet. What kind of press, type and ink can be used? ” 

Answer.— In specifying the dimensions of the article you 
did not mention the thickness. There are some metal articles 
that can not be readily printed on a press, but which can be 
printed on by the use of a hand stamp of rubber, using printing 
ink. If it is no thicker than one-eighth inch and has one plane 
surface it is quite likely it can be printed on a platen press. 
In order to print on the metal surface, a rubber plate will have 
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to be made from the type form. The plate may be locked up 
in a chase, and ordinary printing ink can be used. Type forms 
can be used only on certain kinds of metal surfaces, such as 
sheet brass and aluminum. In printing from rubber, avoid 
extreme pressure, as distortion of the printing surface is likely 
to result. In ordering the rubber plates, request the hard 
plates rather than those used for hand stamps. 











Rule Form Slurs on Edge 


A Texas printer sends a neatly printed rule form, which is 
marred only by a slur near the edge. The letter asks for sug- 
gestions toward correcting the trouble. 

Answer.— Usually slurring of this nature is due to the rule 
touching the paper before it is pressed firmly to the tympan. 
It is sometimes due to the baggy or loose condition of tympan. 
To overcome the trouble we suggest the following: (1) Use 
as few sheets of tympan as possible. (2) Use a strong piece 
of manila over the tympan, and while the form is being made 
ready carry your hard sheet (we presume you use pressboard) 
under the tympan. When form is ready to run, remove the 
pressboard from below the tympan, feed it to the guides and 
attach it in position with paste, using the adhesive sparingly. 
This change may necessitate the addition of one more sheet 
under all. The pressboard will have no tendency toward bag- 
ging, as a top sheet might have. Where a ruled form is being 
printed on bond paper, greater’sharpness is given in this man- 
ner. Where high grade stock is being printed, use the best ink 
obtainable. 
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PRINTING IN SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 
BY WILLIAM T. CHERRY 
Superintendent of the Methodist Publishing House, Singapore, 
Straits Settlements. 

OUTHEASTERN — because it is too far 
from Beirout to Yokahama, from Singapore 
to Pekin, to generalize on printing in all 
Asia. Besides, Southeastern Asia is unlike 
any other part of that vast continent. Where 
the city of Singapore now stands, there was 
nothing one hundred years ago save a 

_——— =) wretched Malay village, and a chance to 

found one of the most strategically located cities in the world. 

A servant of the British East India Company, Stamford 

Raffles, saw the chance and founded the city. Before the war 

it ranked as the eighth port in the world in aggregate tonnage 

entering and clearing. A new spot in the very old East, it 
sprang to the front with an agility that calls for an explanation. 

The explanation is not found in the native Malay — hero 
of pirate stories, but not of hard work. His favorite job is that 
of chauffeur, with the police force, the ship’s deck, or some 
other task where working is diluted with waiting, as his second 
choice. When he is driven to desperate straits he becomes 
a compositor, or, better still, a bookbinder, the latter job pre- 
ferred, as most of the work is done while seated. Should he 
be so fortunate as to own a concession of government land in 
which mineral wealth lies concealed, ready to pour wealth into 
the lap of the man who is ready to work hard for its acquisi- 
tion, the Malay’s lap is not a candidate for wealth on those 
terms: he leases his concession to the hard working Chinese 
immigrant for a five per cent return on the output, and smiles 
at the folly of his complacent competitor for toiling so hard, 
utterly forgetful of the fact that the Chinaman is getting 
ninety-five per cent of the deal. But the Malay is a “ good 
sport ” for all that. He is courteous, obliging, athletic, easy 
to please, and stays with his job, more because it is near his 
home than because it is near his heart. Being a Mohammedan 
by religion, he observes “ fast” month. Not until a beneficent 
British government fires the sundown gun does he allay the 
day’s hunger, but he works overtime at that task between 
gun time and sunrise so as to ensure creditable endurance next 
day. Near his seat at the bindery table he keeps a box of saw- 
dust into which to expectorate (for he is not allowed to swal- 
low even his spittle when fasting), thereby giving a lesson in 
manners to his American brother artist, whose skill in squirt- 
ing tobacco juice with unerring aim all over everything within 
an alley’s length of his frame is known to every printer. Nor 
may the Malay during “ fast ” month even perspire, notwith- 
standing his native lands straddle the equator. The American 
may have economical and industrial reasons for not perspiring 
at his work, or it may be a dictate of unionism; but the Malay 
abstains for religious reasons. 

The Malay Peninsula is his country, but if its development 
waited upon his unaided enterprise, it would remain mostly 
virgin jungle forever. Nominally ruled by Malay Sultans, par- 
celed off into a number of petty States, it is virtually admin- 
istered by British officers euphemistically termed “Advisers.” 
Their advice is for the most part good, and their rule benefi- 
cent; it can not be said with truthfulness that Britain has 
exploited her grip upon British Malaya, while on every hand 
are evidences of aggressive development in which the native 
Sultans and their subjects participate and from which they 
profit to the uttermost. In return for these favors, a more 
loyal and tractable set of rulers it would be hard to find. 

It was just about the time of the discovery of America 
that Portuguese navigators sailed down the Straits of Malacca. 
Before that time, even, the wealth of the Malayan tin mines 
was known to the Chinese, and they had come in their crazy 
junks, braving fifteen hundred miles of treacherous ocean, to 
er 
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avail themselves of the peninsular wealth. Most of that tin 
reaches the United States. Most of all the tin that reaches the 
United States is Malayan. And some of it finds its way into 
the type that American printers use. 

Lying close to the surface, most of the tin mines are open 
to the sky. Not a few Chinese coolies, coming to the Malay 
Peninsula penniless and illiterate, have become the million- 
aire men of big business in that land today. With the acqui- 
sition of wealth they have not, as a rule, lost that generosity 
which is characteristic of their race. A Singapore merchant 
who is a self made man, and who has never had a day in 
school in his life, recently gave two and a half million dollars 
for the founding of a university in his native city of Amoy, 
China; thereby showing not only a just appreciation of the 
stewardship of wealth, but a high estimate of the value of edu- 
cation that is nothing less than remarkable in a man deprived 
as he has been of its advantages. 

But fourteen years ago another discovery was made that 
made the Malay Peninsula a perfect Eldorado. Rubber is not 
native to the Peninsula. At that time, not a pound of the 
commodity was produced. A few trees only were to be found, 
in the Botanical Gardens at Singapore. From this experi- 
mental nucleus there has sprung up with amazing rapidity an 
industry that last year recorded the export of 160,000 pounds, 
making Malaya the foremost producer of plantation rubber in 
the world. What this means to the United States, with its 
vast motor car industry, can easily be imagined. 

Such is the soil in which the printing industry has grown 
up. Countries that have passed through “ boom ” conditions 
such as the plantation rubber industry (which sold its products 
a few years ago for 12s. 6d. a pound, that is now marketed 
at a handsome profit for 2s. 6d. a pound) are not character- 
ized by low wages. The stories one hears of Asiatic natives 
subsisting for a dollar or two a month do not apply to Malaya. 
Compositors are paid from $15 to $20 a month, work seven 
and a half hours a day, have Saturday afternoons off, and are 
paid for all public holidays. Linotype operators receive from 
$20 to $35 a month, but their output will not average much 
over a thousand ems per hour. Such work must, however, be 
judged relatively; the comparison must not be with an Amer- 
ican linotype operator, but with Asiatic hand composition; 
and judged by the latter standard it pays to operate linotypes, 
for if their output is poor, the product of the hand compositor 
is five times worse both in quality and quantity. The Asiatic 
compositor is skilled at one thing — making mistakes. The 
most carefully checked and “ passed” form he will unlock, 
knock down a few letters, and replace them wrong, just to 
show that he is “on the job”; and for a man of that sort 
the one piece linotype slug is at least a partial antidote if not 
positively fool proof. But what can one expect? Composi- 
tors are recruited from boys who have had not more than 
third grade schooling in English, which is to them a foreign 
language, and one not spoken in their homes and daily life. 
They acquire all the technical vices of the native journeyman 
with whom they work, and as a rule have no one to give them 
proper training, for the only white men on the staff are the 
men in charge of the business, who have no time to train 
apprentices. Moreover, the Asiatic has ideas of his own which 
he is by no means willing to exchange for ‘Western ways that 
do not seem to him to be an improvement; for example, he 
will unlock and break up a form on the floor with far more 
enjoyment than on the stone, for squatting with his knees 
in his armpits is a perfectly comfortable position to him — he 
has no pants to bag at the knees, nor braces to hinder his move- 
ments, and does not get so much to eat that his stomach be- 
comes an impediment to folding himself forward for floor 
work. Again, when it comes to distributing straight matter, 
he has a decided antipathy to taking a “ hand” of dead mat- 
ter; he stacks it on a job galley on his upper case, and picks 
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up the words one at a time, spelling them off letter by letter, 
since the words mean nothing to him. 

Idiosyncrasies of this sort extend to all departments of the 
business. You may teach a card plate printer to turn out work 
like an American expert, but next time you pass his machine 
he has gone back to his own method, which is to take the plate 
off the bed after every impression to burnish it. Show your 
Chinese linotype operator THE INLAND PRINTER or The Lino- 
type Bulietin statements of the output of American operators, 
and he looks at you with a quizzical smile which makes it hard 
for you to decide whether he means: ‘“‘ What a liar you are! ” 
or “ Do you think I am easy?” And the wise American or 
European overseer who has read Kipling’s advice on hustling 
the East soon learns that his choice is between overlooking 
all but the worst of these Asiatic ways, or an early trip to the 
cemetery or madhouse. 

Nevertheless, modern typography has made much headway 
against Oriental immovability. When the writer first went 
East twenty years ago, he took with him the first point type 
to be used in Singapore. The folding machine, the linotype, 
the book sewing machine, the typecaster, have followed one 
after another, and while the Indian, Chinaman and Malay 
rarely if ever become first class workmen, they do surprisingly 
well, all things considered. And with that we must be con- 
tent until we teach them to do better; for both the expense 
and the climate make the tropics an unfit place for the em- 
ployment of white men as mechanics or skilled workmen except 
in managerial posts. 

Labor unions are as yet unknown amongst Asiatic printers 
in the area of which we speak. But there is something which 
is almost as exacting in its operation— native customs. In 
America a man is paid according to his skill; it is seldom 
within the employer’s knowledge whether his workmen live 
in single opulence or have family cares to worry them. Not 
so the Asiatic. He considers the size of his family, and the 
length of his service, as paramount claims in relation to which 
his ability is of secondary importance. His application for an 
increase in pay will read something like this: ‘‘ Hoping that 
you will excuse by writing a few words and oblige having been 
in your employ for a period of 1% years drawing which time 
I hasn’t obtain my single increase I beg to very poor and it 
is quite unsufficient to support my family. You know very 
well that things were going on higher and higher in prices that 
I am unable to even provide clothing of my childrens in which 
I beg you consider my distress and hope you will grant me a 
smaller increase.” 

The employer who tries to turn a deaf ear to the impor- 
tunities of his staff when they get into financial straits — 
which is most of the time — will find that his staff prefers 
working in some other office. . He must deal diplomatically 
with such requests as the following: “‘ Respected Sir:— With 
due respect and humble submission I beg to state these fol- 
lowing few lines to your kind consideration with an ardent 
hope to meet with success. Further I stating regretfully that 
my poor brother Christian has died this morning 4 a.m. in 
such case that there is no one to assist to perform my broth- 
er’s funeral ceremony except your honor, and we are trusting 
you are my father and mother in this university [?emer- 
gency]. Therefore, sir, I humbly and most respectfully 
requesting your honor to be sympathized upon this poor ser- 
vant and to kindly grant me the sum of $40 as loan for our 
Christ sake, which can be deduct out of my wages by instal- 
ments as much as you please and oblige. For which act of 
kindness and charitable benevolence I shall ever feel grateful 
and pray for your long life prosperity and posterity.” 

Japan has always been able to greatly underbid Singapore 
in the output of the printing press. For instance: We set 
the type and made stereotype plates of Malay Scripture por- 
tions for the Bible Society, in the Malay (Arabic) character, 
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there being no other mission press in the world where this work 
can be done by Malay compositors. But Japan could supply 
the paper, do the printing and binding, and pay the freight 
on the books back to Singapore, cheaper than we could finish 
the work in our own office where the plates were made! It is 
doubtful if this state of affairs exists at present, for the world 
wide increase in living expenses, coupled with the extravagant 
national expenditure of Japan in her race for world power, has 
radically altered the position of the Japanese working man, 
making it impossible for him to exist on the wages of former 
days. There is, moreover, a labor consciousness in Japan that 
is asserting itself in the direction of better conditions for the 
working classes, and that means the end of cheap labor. 

One thing that strikes the newcomer to the East as strange is 
the unheard of combinations that the printing business effects 
with other trades. One of the leading European owned estab- 
lishments, for example, manufactures bottled soft drinks and 
has an extensive commercial printing business! A Chinese 
firm carry on business as printers and tailors; another as 
printers and photographers; another as printers and druggists. 

Singapore is a graveyard of mushroom periodicals. Its 
three English dailies show no signs of depleted vitality, but it 
would be a task to count the number of weeklies and monthlies 
that have sprung up almost over night, only to wilt and finally 
shrivel up as the editor’s original inspiration oozed away from 
him. Seditious literature is carefully guarded against. Every 
press has to be registered with the police, and copies of every 
book and leaflet have to be filed with the Government. A 
new ordinance goes on the statute book of the Straits Settle- 
ments this year, giving to the Colonial Secretary power to close 
any printing establishment which in his judgment abuses its 
powers; rather a drastic curtailment of the traditional rights 
of the British press. But with Indian unrest on our West, 
and Chinese revolutionary movements on our East, the Straits 
prove a convenient middle ground for producing schemes, 
funds and literature to foment unrest elsewhere — not, how- 
ever, if the British authorities know it. 

Trade with America in printers’ supplies and paper stock 
is very unsettled. Before the war the imports of this class 
of goods were almost negligible. As the British market and 
shipping tightened, orders were diverted to America, and in 
some cases British dealers endeavored to hold their regular 
customers by accepting orders which were filled by direct ship- 
ments from the United States. The present tendency is for 
this business to revert to the United Kingdom, and this ten- 
dency is strengthened by the firmness of exchange with the 
mother country, and the recent steady fall in the value of the 
Straits dollar in America, amounting at present to a twenty- 
five per cent discrimination against American purchases. Even- 
tually the imports into the United States of tin and rubber 
should be balanced by the sale of American products to South- 
eastern Asia, including the Dutch East Indies. 


HE ATE WHAT WAS SOT BEFORE HIM 


When Ed Howe asked “ Lafe ”’ Young what he wanted on 
his tombstone, he was told: ‘“ You needn’t hurry on the date 
line, but since you ask me, I just want this: ‘He ate what 
was sot before him.’ ” 

Lafayette Young, formerly United States Senator and edi- 
tor of the Des Moines Capital, young at the age of seventy- 
three, told this story in Chicago the other day to a group of 
young student journalists. 

“ And so I have, young women and men,” he went on to 
say. “I’ve taken my medicine and loved life and loved our 
occupation. I entered a printing office at the age of eleven. 
I’m in one yet in one way or another. I expect to die there. 


Again, I’m not particular about hurrying on the date line, but 
with the place, I’m content.”— Typothete Bulletin. 
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O, for a Booke 

O, for a booke and a shady nooke, 
Eyther in-a-doore or out, 

With the green leaves whisp’ring 

overhede, 

Or the streete cryes all about, 

Where I may reade all at my ease, 
Both of the newe and olde, 

for a jollie booke whereon to looke 
Is better to me than golde. 

—J. Hilson. 


* * #«K * 


The Oldest Piece of Printing 


N 1907 an explorer of lost civilizations 
in Central Asia found a Chinese 
broadside printed from an engraved 
wood block with an artistically drawn 
portrait, bearing a date equivalent to our 
A. D. 860 and a century earlier than the 
generally accepted date of the invention 
of block printing. This is the earliest 
known example of printing. The excel- 
lence of the work indicates that in the 
year A. D. 860 printing and engraving 
in China were fully developed arts; by 
no means in their infancy. The broad- 
side is now in the British Museum. 
The explorer, M. Aurel Stein, an offi- 
cial of the British-India Government, 
with a retinue of helpers of various 
Eastern Asiatic races, was searching the 
desert areas of Turkestan along the con- 
fines of Western China, when he found 
himself in a sparsely populated Chinese 
settlement in a region which had been 
populous, flourishing and highly civilized 
as early as two centuries before the 
Christian era. There he examined three 
abandoned Buddhistic monasteries, with 
extensive systems of cells and chapels 
cut in the rock of the mountain side. 
One of these, known as the Monastery 
of the Thousand Buddhas, was in process 
of reclamation through the devoted 
effort of a Chinese mendicant priest, who 
had arrived on the scene eight years be- 
fore the visit of Mr. Stein, and had 
attracted to his assistance four other 
priests. Part of the monastery had been 
restored as a place of worship for the 
dwellers in that region, and the cells had 
been cleared of sand and other detritus. 
These worthy priests were unlearned men 
and incapable of announcing to the 
2-7 


world the artistic glories of this ancient 
monastery. The cells and chapels are 
frescoed with religious scenes and with 
portraits of benefactors, which in draw- 
ing, coloring and invention are equal in 
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A Printer of the Good Old Times. 


George Endter, printer and publisher of Nurem- 
berg, at the age of forty-five, reduced from a cop- 
perplate engraving made in 1606. 


their art to that of the best Chinese or 
Hindu art periods. There are numerous 
statues and groups of statuary and 
shrines, chiseled in stone, as meritorious 
in their artistry as are the frescoes. But 
greater than these discoveries is a cell 
which the good priests had opened, in 
which were stored thousands of books 
in the ancient roll form, written on 
paper, palm leaves, skins and silk, and 
many paintings on silk equal to the 
frescoes in artistic merit — very beau- 
tiful indeed, as the reproductions of them 
prove. 

The entrance to the cell in which 
these treasures were stored had been 
bricked up. Doubtless there came a time 
centuries ago when the monks and other 
inhabitants of that region were under 
the necessity of abandoning it to an in- 


vading force of nomads similar to those 
Huns and other races which from central 
Asia overran Eastern Europe. Hastily the 
monks stripped the gorgeously painted 
silken draperies from the chapels, and 
collected them with their books in a cell, 
which they bricked up so carefully that 
for centuries neither breath of moisture 
nor any destroying insect could enter, and 
all the contents remained as perfect as 
when first imprisoned. The good priests 
on discovering this treasure twenty-one 
years ago, were unable to decipher the 
printings and writings, but respected 
them as sacred relics. Whatever report 
they or others may have made to the 
Chinese governor brought no response 
or action, and thus Mr. Stein became the 
first to report them to the world. He 
found books in manuscript rolls, one roll 
written on paper seventy feet long, in a 
great variety of languages, some long 
since forgotten, including Sanskrit, 
Tibetan, Hindu, Runic-Turki and Chi- 
nese. One Chinese manuscript book was 
written in 998 B. C. One book written 
on palm leaves is dated two centuries 
before the Christian era, and is doubtless 
the oldest palm leaf book in existence. 
All these writings and printings per- 
tained to the Buddhistic religion. 

Mr. Stein carefully photographed the 
frescoes on the walls and ceilings and 
also the statuary and shrines, and after 
much effort succeeded in persuading the 
good priests that the books contained 
truths which should be published to the 
world, and bought from them 1,050 
books and all the silken banners. These 
invaluable antiquities, now in the British 
Museum, are being studied by scholars, 
and will doubtless add to our knowledge 
of the history of those countries of which 
so little is known, but from whence pro- 
ceeded European civilization. 


* * 


VERY piece of work which is not 

as good as you can make it, meager 
in thought, niggardly in execution — 
every hasty or slovenly or untrue per- 
formance — should rise up against you 
in the court of your own heart and con- 
demn you for a thief— Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 


* Ok 
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Art in Typography 

HE advertising which is not made 

in the light of the rules of art 
which apply to proportion, balance, sym- 
metry, harmony, tone, color, perspec- 
tive, etc., lacks optical attraction, and 
is passed over without notice by many 
of the eyes that sweep over the page 
where it may be placed. 

It is not a matter of choice that we 
are attracted to an advertisement made 
according to the few simple canons of 
art which have been mentioned. It is 
because for many generations our eyes 
have been forming themselves to wel- 
come those canons, and to reject objects 
formed in violation of them. 

The first thing for us to do is to rid 
our minds of the silly and harmful 
notion that art in advertising is an affec- 
tation and is not an integral factor, which 
we can not avoid or ignore, however 
much we may be inclined to. 

Then we must get the essentials of art 
so firmly in mind that we will use them 
automatically, just as we give the dif- 
ferent letters of the alphabet their indi- 
vidual and correct forms. 

Proportion—the relation of 
dimensions. 

Harmony — the relation of the units. 

Balance — the relation of the posi- 
tions. 

Symmetry — the relation of the con- 
tours. 

Tone — the 
masses. 

Color — the relation of the contrasts. 

Perspective — the relation of the dis- 
tances. 

—New Vork Advertising Club News. 


the 


relation of the color 


* * * * 


A Basic Fact 

G tpeve Strathmore Paper Company is 

using a phrase in its advertising 
which is highly educational, if under- 
stood: ‘“ The Paper Is Part of the Pic- 
ture.” We add, “and by no means the 
minor part of the picture.” The paper 
affords the basic color of every type 
composition, and unless one fully under- 
stands this he can not become a thor- 
oughly good typographer. The art in 
type composition actually consists of the 
disposal of the basic color afforded by 
the paper. If we take all the type and 
rule and decorative lines in a page and 
put them together without any spacing, 
there is, of course, no design. There is 
simply one element of a design, the basic 
color or paper being the other element. 
Now, if by spacing we dispose of the 
basic color through the type and rule and 
decorative lines, we create a design, and 
the merit of that design composition de- 
pends primarily upon the art with which, 
by means of the spacing, the basic color 
is used. Not a day passes but that we 
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see printing done badly by folks who evi- 
dently consider paper to be merely a 
necessary evil. 

* *x* * * 


Rules 


HAT is the use of a rule if it can 
not be broken? Rules are made 
for fools; wise men, when found, do not 
need them. It was Robert Burton, 1576- 
1640, author of that profound and in- 
tensely interesting work the “Anatomy 





Ellis Lewis, Printer and Jurist. 
Ellis Lewis was entered as a member of the New 
York Typographical Society in 1817, when at the 


age of eighteen. He was born in Lewisberry, York 
county. Pennsylvania, in 1798. After working in 
New York as a compositor for three years, he re- 
turned to Pennsylvania, where he edited a weekly 
paper and studied law. He was admitted to the bar 
in 1822, elected to the legislature in 1832, chosen 
attorney general in 1833, became a district judge 
in the same year, supreme court judge in 1851 and 
chief justice in 1854. In 1858 he revised the State 


penal code, and was the author of an abridgement . 


of the criminal law of the United States. He died 
in 1871. To the end he retained his interest in 
printing and printers’ associations. In 1857 he 
visited New York to address an annual meeting of 
the New York Typographical Society. 


of Melancholy,” who said “ No rule is 
so general which admits not some excep- 
tion,’ which has been shortened into the 
more familiar proverb, “the exception 
proves the rule.” No man ever advanced 
things of any kind by-merely observing 
rules. Those who can be trusted to break 
rules wisely are leaders or will be lead- 
ers. But as the world is populated mostly 
by fools, as Carlyle said, rules will con- 
tinue to be made and enforced. Also, 
before you venture to break a rule, be 
sure you are wise enough to do so. Like- 
wise, the worst folly of a fool is to imag- 
ine he is a wise man. So we see that life 
is complicated, and therefore it behooves 
us to be considerate of rules and those 
who obey them. 
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First Treatise on Punctuation 


N 1509, Wynkyn de Worde, assistant 

and successor to William Caxton, and 
England’s second master printer, issued 
a book “Ascensius declynsons with the 
Plain Expositor,” in which is a chapter 
entitled 

OF THE CRAFT OF POYNTING 
“Therbe fiue maner pontys, and diui- 

sions most vside with cunnying men: the 
which, if they be wel vsid, make the sen- 
tens very light, and esy to vnderstond both 
to the reder, & the herer, & they be these: 
virgil, come, parenthesis, playnt poynt, and 
interrogatif. A virgil is a sclender stryke, 
lenynge fyrwarde thiswyse (/), be tokyn- 
ynge a lytyl, short rest without any per- 
fetnes yet a sentens: as betwene the fiue 
poyntis a forerehersid. A come is with 
tway titils thiswyse (:) betokynyng a 
longer rest: and the sentens yet ether is 
vnperfet: or els, if it be perfet: ther 
cummith more after, longyng to it: the 
which more comynly can not be perfect 
by itself without at the lest summat of it: 
that gothe a fore. A parenthesis is with 
tway crokyd virgils () as an olde mone, 
& a neu bely to bely: the whiche be set 
on theton afore the begynyng, and thetoher 
after the latyr ende of a clause: comyng 
within an other clause: that may be per- 
fect: thof the clause, so comyng betwene: 
wer awey and therefore it is sowndyde 
comynly a note lower, than the vtter clause. 
yf the sentens cannot be perfet without 
the ynner clause, then stede of the first 
crokyde virgil a streght virgil wol do very 
wel: and stede of the later must nedis be 
a come. A playne point is with won tittll 
thiswyse (.) & it cumeth after the ende 
of al the whole sentens betokingyng a 
longe rest. An interrogatif is with tway 
titils; the vpper rysyng this wyse (?) & 
it cumeth after the ende of a whole reason: 
wheryn ther is sum question axside. the 
whiche end of the reson, triyng as it were 
for an answare: risyth vpwarde. we haue 
made these rulis in englisshe: by cause 
they be as profitable, and necessary to be 
kepte in euery mother tunge, as in latin. 
Sethyn we (as we wolde be god: euery 
precher wolde do) haue kept owre rulis 
bothe in owre englisshe, and latyn: what 
nede we, sethyn owre own be sufficient 
vnogh: to put any other exemplis.” 

It was printing that gave English and 
other European languages, except Ital- 
ian, lucidity and precision. The writer 
of the foregoing expressed himself and 
spelled as well as the average scholar of 
his time. 

+ Ss ok =e 

One dollar spent in direct advertising 
will speed up twenty dollars spent in 
traveling expense.— Ad-Points, House- 
Organ of Stewart-Simmons Press. 

he 

The first English newspaper to be 
regularly illustrated was Mercurius Civi- 
cus: London’s Intelligencer. It appeared 
first on May 11, 1643. Each issue had 
one or two wood cut portraits. 
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BICYCLES AND PRINTING* 
BY R. T. PORTE 


INMezong| N the east side of Chiapolis stands a large 

KG) stone building three stories high, the grounds 

1 of which occupy half a city block. In front 

of the building is a wide expanse of lawn 

and in the rear a graveled yard enclosed by 

a high fence. At nine o’clock in the morn- 

ing a steady stream of young men may be 

seen entering the building; when the gong 

rings at three in the afternoon the building is soon emptied of 

light hearted, irrepressible youths. Some hurry home, others 

remain on the playground for a game of baseball or football, 
according to the season. 

On entering the building one seems to be in a hive of indus- 
try. The air is filled with the steady hum of electric motors, 
the clang of steel on steel, the buzz of circular saws and the 
whir of chisels biting into wood on the lathes. This institution 
is the pride of Chiapolis. It is one of the best manual training 
schools in the country. Here every branch of the mechanical 
arts is taught, from repairing a punctured bicycle tire to run- 
ning a cylinder press. 

John Weston’s specialty was bicycles. He could take a 
bike apart and put it together again without having any parts 
left over. He understood the anatomy of a bicycle thoroughly 
and was never so happy as when he had an old one to repair. 

In the department where printing was taught, Walter 
Tanger got ink on his fingers but never on the paper. He 
was continually experimenting with ink, and the instructor 
once remarked that he had missed his calling and should have 
been a painter. He spent much time in setting up jobs and 
trying out color schemes. When the school wanted a good job 
of printing Walter was usually selected to do it. 

No one read more eagerly than he the copy of THE INLAND 
PRINTER that came to the school every month, and none tried 
harder to make use of the ideas learned from the Specimen 
Review and Job Composition departments. He read carefully 
the answers to questions in the Pressroom department and 
often tried to solve the presswork problems before looking at 
the answers. The subject of costs and systems was beyond 
him, but he could understand the principles of typography 
and the mechanical side of printing. 

In two years the boys had finished their courses and taken 
jobs. John had gone into a machine shop and Walter had 
secured a place as compositor in a printing plant. 

Four years after leaving school the two boys, now young 
men, met by chance and began talking about school days and 
their present work and future ambitions. John announced that 
he was thinking of starting a repair shop of his own and selling 
tires and supplies. He had in mind a fine location for a shop, 
but the room was larger than he needed and the rent more 
than he thought he could pay. 

Walter thought no more of the conversation until a few 
days later when he had a quarrel with the foreman and decided 
to quit. Then he remembered John’s ambition to go into busi- 
ness for himself. If John could start in business for himself 
why couldn’t he set up a print shop of his own? He had $500 
in the bank, so he consulted the service department of one of 
the supply houses to see what he could get for $500. To his 
surprise he found that by paying $500 down and the balance 
in monthly instalments he could get $1,200 worth of equip- 
ment. He decided to see John and suggest that they rent the 
room and each set up a shop there. 

John was delighted with the idea. The rent problem was 
solved, so they went to the landlord. They found it was neces- 
sary to pay the first month’s rent in advance, which took $35 


*Note.—This is the tenth of a series of twelve stories of the Printers of 
Chiapolis, each of which is based on actual facts. 
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from each of them. Then they realized that they would need 
some ready money for current expenses, and decided not to 
invest all their savings at once. 

Walter visited the typefoundry and bought $1,000 worth 
of equipment, paying $350 down. The typefoundry was to 
hold a chattel mortgage on the plant until the balance was paid. 
The manager then suggested that Walter visit one of the paper 
companies and make arrangements for credit. Walter went to 
the office of the Chiapolis Paper Company and after he had 
furnished a complete statement of his personal and business 
affairs the credit man of the company agreed to allow him 
a credit of not more than $50 at one time. This amount would 
have to be paid before he could have any more paper, but if 
he showed he could get business and pay his bills they would 
be pleased to increase his credit. 

A week later John and Walter had their equipment installed 
and a partition erected to divide the room. On one side of 
the partition were shelves filled with bicycle accessories, in- 
cluding a number of tires and a second hand show case dis- 
playing a few odds and ends. At the back of the room were a 
bench and some tools. 

On the other side of the partition were shelves containing 
a small supply of paper of different grades and a modest 
assortment of business and social stationery. At the front of 
the room was an old roll top desk purchased at A. Cohen’s 
auction rooms. At the rear were racks and type cases, a stone, 
a 10 by 15 job press, a second hand paper cutter and other 
equipment required to run a print shop. 

Both men found work to do. An hour after John had hung 
out his shingle a boy brought in a bicycle to be repaired, and 
a man came in to buy a bicycle pump. Walter had just started 
kicking the press to run off some business cards for himself 
when the grocer across the street called with an order for a 
thousand envelopes. 

A year passed and John got married and made the first pay- 
ment on a bungalow, but Walter found that only by careful 
management could he make ends meet. Getting married was 
out of the question. His income was no more than when he 
was working at the case, even though he worked many eve- 
nings. He sometimes felt that he had made a mistake in start- 
ing in business for himself. John seemed to be prospering and 
always had plenty of money. He said he was making twice 
what he made before and he seldom worked overtime. 

One evening as they were leaving the shop together Walter 
asked John how business was. 

“Fine,” said John, “I sold five tires today on which there 
was $7.50 profit, and $8 worth of other stuff which netted me 
$3, and then I did repair work which amounted to $7.50. That 
makes $18. Not so bad for one day. It costs me $3.50 a day 
for expenses, which leaves me $14.50. Better than working 
for $4 a day, I'll say. I don’t always do so well, but I always 
manage to make sales amounting to $10 or more a day, leaving 
me $4 profit. That pays my expenses and the rest is mine.” 

“Do you mean to say,” Walter exclaimed, “that you 
make $4 profit on every $10 worth of stuff you sell, and that 
you charge for your work besides? ” 

‘What do you suppose I have the stuff for?” said John. 
“That’s where the money is. If you want to make money 
you have to make a profit on the stuff you sell. I ought to 
make $5 on every $10 sale, but some of those cut throat houses 
cut the prices and I can’t charge as much as I should.” 

“Well, Pll be —” 

“What did you say? ” 

“Oh, nothing,” answered Walter, “only you’ve set me 
thinking.” 

That night Walter went back to the shop and looked over 
the bills he had received from the paper house, He was 
startled to find they amounted to over $160 a month. Adding 
another $160 to that amount made $320. Adding $80 made 
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$240. Then a great light dawned on him. He began to see 
why he was always short of money, while John had made 
enough to get married. 

Adding anything to the cost of the paper used had never 
entered Walter’s head, but John had been too wise to let such 
an opportunity pass by. If a bicycle was to be repaired he 
charged not only for the labor but made a good profit on all 
the materials that went into the job. No wonder John was 
satisfied with business. If John could get away with it why 
couldn’t he? Was the printing business different from the 
bicycle repair business? 

Next day Walter called on a plumber friend and asked him 
a few questions about the prices of plumbing supplies. Both 
he and an electrician who was in the shop told the same story 
about prices. They made a profit on the materials used, be- 
sides charging for their labor. Otherwise they would have 
been obliged to go out of business. In many cases they 
charged double what the material cost to cover “ overhead ” 
and profit. 

It did not take Walter long to decide what to do. But it 
took courage to do it, and some of his customers were indig- 
nant at the increase in prices. Some of them took their work 
elsewhere, though many of these returned within a short time. 
Walter’s prices were no higher than those of the best shops, 
and his work was much better than that turned out by the cut 
rate printers. In a few months he was surprised at the size of 
his bank balance and the money he could save by discounting 
his bills. 

A year later he too was able to ask the dearest girl in the 
world to cast her lot with his. 

Ten years have passed and John is now vice president and 
consulting engineer of an automobile concern which had taken 
over some of his patents. There has always been a continual 
row in the firm because John has insisted that Walter do the 
printing for the firm even though other printers would do it 
cheaper. 

“Can’t help it,” John would say, “ that printer helped me 
get my start and, unless he sticks us too hard, he gets the work. 
He needs it with four youngsters and that artistic temperament 
of his.” 

Walter has a business that is an art to him, a loving wife, 
and two of the finest boys and two of the prettiest girls in 
Chiapolis. 

John has a fortune and a fine house, and the tender memory 
of the wife who made the house a home during the brief but 
happy years of their married life. 


FILING ENGRAVINGS IN THE SMALL OFFICE 
BY CHARLES LOWATER 


If you have ever tried to find an engraving in a small office 
where both newspaper and job printing is done you know what 
trouble is. Our office was like the rest, and when we had one 
of those absent minded foremen who drop things where they 
get through with them it was a hopeless case to try to find 
anything. But now we have a system whereby even the devil 
can find any engraving wanted, and it takes practically no time 
to keep it up. We have about a thousand engravings belong- 
ing to the shop, and any number belonging to customers. Our 
office engravings have been kept in small boxes, 9 by 12 inches, 
one inch thick; those belonging to customers we keep in 
pigeon holes about 9 by 12 inches in size. 

I devised a numbering plan, a modification of the decimal 
plan used in libraries. First I divided our engravings into ten 
classes — 1, jobwork; 2, trades; 3, live stock; 4, ornaments; 
5, sales; 6, office; 7, people, and so on. This classification 
would of course vary with the office. Then I divided each class 
into subdivisions. For instance, No. 1 is divided as follows: 
1, backgrounds and tint blocks; 2, bank work; 3, envelopes 
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and post cards; 4, color sets; 5, embossing sets; 6, calendar 
work; 7, stationery cuts; 8, miscellaneous. 

On the backs of the boxes we pasted numbers. The box 
containing engravings and electros for bank work is numbered 
2-2; as there are too many of these to go in one box I add a 
further number showing which box — that is, box one is 2-2-1, 
box two is 2-2-2, and so on. 

The cuts are numbered with a set of steel stencil punches, 
which can be secured at any hardware store. I stamp the num- 
ber on the end wood, but that is a detail. Customers are listed, 
and their engravings are stamped with their number. Their 
pigeon holes are similarly numbered. As soon as a new en- 
graving is received I number it according to the outline, and 
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Showing Construction of Shelf, Also How Boxes Are 
Numbered and Filed. 


put it in the proper box. When the job is done the workman 
looks at the number and returns the engraving to the box. 

A necessary adjunct to the plan is a pair of twin scrap 
books. Each page of the book represents a box, and has pasted 
thereon proofs of all the engravings that are in that box. The 
page is numbered like the box. But here is an extension of 
the plan — the engravings on the pages in the book are num- 
bered from one up, in red ink, on the face of the proof. One 
of these scrap books is kept in the front office, one hangs by the 
boxes. When I want a certain engraving used in an advertise- 
ment, I mark on the copy “Cut 2-2-1—16,” for instance — 
that is No. 16 in box 2-2-1. 

The beauty of the decimal system of numbering is, of 
course, that it can be expanded to any extent, to cover any 
future growth or need. It is the only system that can be used 
in a case like this, where engravings are constantly being added, 
or thrown away as they become obsolete. Now, when we are 
in need of an engraving we look it up in the scrap book, mark 
it on the job or advertisement, and the workman gets it from 
the proper box with no time lost in searching; when he returns 
it the number on the side tells him where to put it. The sys- 
tem will apply as well to drawers in a cut cabinet as to our 
boxes. 

These boxes were made specially for us; they are strong 
mill board, covered with cloth, the covers being hinged on with 
cloth. They stand on end on shelves and are handier than 
drawers. 


“SONGS OF A MAN WHO FAILED” 


This volume is a collection of the poetical writings of Henry 
Clinton Parkhurst. As one might suspect from the title, most 
of the verses have a decidedly “ morning after” flavor, but 
they would probably appeal to those of our readers who take 
their pleasures sadly. 

“Songs of a Man Who Failed,” by Henry Clinton Park- 
hurst. Published by the Woodruff Press, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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Kindergarten Questions 


E. B., Cottage Grove, Oregon, writes: ‘‘ Books covering 
the points not being available here, will you kindly answer the 
questions below? Should or should not an interrogation point 
be used after ‘now’ in this sentence: ‘Shall I come now, he 
asked’? Explain in a few words the use of ‘ nor’ as properly 
used in sentences with ‘either.’ Is or is not the interrogation 
mark properly used in the first sentence above? ” 

Answer.— Books should not be needed to cover these points 
by any one who has ever been in school. Of course an interro- 
gation point should follow the end of a question, “ Shall I 
come now?” he asked. The question ends with “ now,” and 
“he asked” is an assertion. Neither few nor many words can 
explain the proper use of the words in question, for such use 
is always improper. Either you have not learned right or some 
one has taught you wrong. The point is properly used in the 
first sentence. 

Number and Usage 


M. M. L., Boston, Massachusetts, asks: ‘“ Perhaps two of 
my problems today may be of interest to other proofreaders. 
Is 14’ singular or plural in form? I know it is customary 
to otis it 1% inches or 11%4-inch. This does not answer my 
question, however. Grammatically speaking, can less than the 
two inches be regarded as plural in form? Can it be plural 
while expressed in one unit term? Is the phrase right-hand side 
(or left-hand page, etc.) correct because of frequent usage? 
Can it be regarded as strictly good form, or is a proofreader 
justified in making the correction? ” 

Answer.— Anything more than one is plural. One and a 
quarter are as truly more than one as two or more. I can think 
of no reason why the form of the writing should make any dif- 
ference. The hyphened form becomes inch through the same 
custom which governs in all such adjectival expressions, as 
ten-foot pole for instance. Right-hand side and left-hand page 
are so plainly and indisputably correct that it is surprising to 
find any one questioning them. A proofreader would not be 
justified in making any change, and could not “ correct ” them. 


Proper Use of Comma Often Ignored 


A. L. P., Williamsport, Pennsylvania, writes: ‘ In prepar- 
ing a newspaper style there has been a difference of opinion 
as to the propriety of using a comma preceding a conjunction 
in such examples as the following: John, Henry, and James; 
they washed the windows, walls, and floor; every man, woman, 
and child; contained reason, justice, and logic. Will you please 
let me have your opinion as to the correctness of the use of the 
comma as here shown? ” 

Answer.— My opinion is decidedly in favor of such use of 
the comma. I never write any such series without it, and 
would not allow anything under my control to be printed with- 
out it. This is because I consider its omission an absolute 
impropriety, notwithstanding the fact that it is now omitted 
more frequently than it is inserted. Many, if not most, people 
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have become convinced somehow of the correctness of omis- 
sion, probably because it is undeniable that in a simple series 
like those in our letter no misunderstanding is possible, whether 
the comma is used or left out. My unchangeable preference 
for the use of the comma is supported by the fact that every 
credible writer advocates such use and states a sound reason 
for it, while I have never heard or seen a good reason for the 
omission, except that it is so common that adverse criti- 
cism is apparently useless. F. Howard Collins, in “ Author 
and Printer,” tells us that Herbert Spencer wrote to him: 
‘“‘ Whether to write ‘ black, white, and green,’ with the comma 
after white, or to leave out the comma and write ‘ black, white 
and green "— I very positively decide in favor of the first. To 
me the comma is of value as marking out the component ele- 
ments of a thought, and where any set of components of a 
thought are of equal value they should be punctuated in print- 
ing and in speech equally. Evidently therefore in this case, 
inasmuch as when enumerating these colors, black, white, and 
green, the white is just as much to be emphasized as the other 
two, it needs the pause after it just as much as the black does.” 


Capitalizing Words in Headlines 


Sted, Swampscott, Massachusetts, sends this: ‘“ Our fore- 
man likes, for a headline, every word capitalized. The editor 
would put up principal words only, though admitting that the 
foreman’s style looks rather better at the top of a column. 
Here is an example: 


HOWARD GRADUATION 


Lighter Side Of School Life Depicted At Exercises 
Held On Park Thursday. Prize And Diploma 
Award This Evening 


This has a regular appearance and is agreeable to the eye. 
Putting ‘ down’ of, at, on, and, gives a decidedly poorer effect. 
Is this style permissible? ” 

Answer.— Tastes differ, and what looks best to some peo- 
ple looks worst to others. Capitalizing every word seems to 
me to give a bad effect, probably because the other style is so 
familiar. General consent is the only thing necessary in such 
cases. If people generally agree upon a practice, such practice 
becomes standard and remains so until something else finds 
more favor. Capitalizing principal words.only has been stand- 
ard practice so long that anything else is freakish, and the style 
here shown is not permissible now to those who would preserve 
established practice, though it is so simple that in time it may 
become general, on newspapers especially. My vote is for the 
principal words only _ 


ONE need not become an engineer to ride in elevators, nor 
study physics to use the telephone. Science has worked out 
the “why” and “how” for him. Specialists have experi- 
mented, tested, tried, and tabulated results, until now, direct 
advertising is ready to serve the business man as an advertis- 
ing medium of uncommon exactness.— Noble T. Praigg. 
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WALDEMAR ZACHRISSON—THE MASTER 
PRINTER OF SCANDINAVIA 


NYZJ| EW men indeed attain the reputation in 

y) the printing craft that has been achieved 
rl by Waldemar Zachrisson, of Gothenburg, 
Sweden, and few men have done more to 
advance the interests of printing in their 
\\ii own countries. Not only in Sweden and 

| the neighboring Scandinavian countries, but 
=) in England and Germany as well, is Walde- 
mar Zachrisson recognized as a leader in the printing craft. 
Therefore we felt highly honored when Mr. Zachrisson said 
in a recent letter: ‘THe INLAND PRINTER is continually im- 
proving. The June number was excellent.” 

When Mr. Zachrisson recently celebrated his sixtieth birth- 
day the printing trade journals of Sweden, Norway and Den- 
mark united in honoring him. Brief biographies and tributes 
from prominent printers of those countries were published. 
The following article, which is a translation of part of one 
which appeared in Svenska Boktrykareforeningens Medde- 
landen, a Swedish printing trade journal, gives an interesting 
account of Mr. Zachrisson’s career and his work in the ad- 
vancement of printing in Scandinavia. For the translation we 
are indebted to Charles S. Peterson, president of the Regan 
Printing House, Chicago. 

“On May 30, 1893, Mr. Zachrisson sent a circular to the 
Swedish printers concerning the necessity of getting together. 
On July 29 of the same year, the society, ‘Allmanna Svenska 
Boktryckareforeningen ’ (General Swedish Printers’ Associa- 
tion) was formed. In the year 1919 Mr. Zachrisson was elected 
president of the association. 

“Tt is interesting to note that Mr. Zachrisson took the ini- 
tiative toward codperation among Scandinavian printers as 
early as 1897. At that time he proposed a meeting between 
printers from the northern countries to discuss common inter- 
ests, labor and price questions, to learn to know each other’s 
institutions and methods and to work together when necessity 
demanded. The first meeting of the Scandinavian employing 
printers was held at Stockholm, July 31, 1897. We note here 
the beginning of the Nordic Printers’ Council, an organization 
which at present constitutes the connecting link between the 
printers of Scandinavia. 

“ Zachrisson’s warm interest in the trade he had selected 
has made him study and interest himself in a number of trade 
matters. Together with his interest in these lines there has 
always been the wish that the knowledge he has acquired 
should assist in raising the standard of efficiency in the trade. 

“Tn 1900 he took the initiative in a proposed exhibition 
in Gothenburg, which included presswork, binding, engraving, 
etc. The exhibition was probably also intended as a celebra- 
tion of the five hundredth anniversary of the birth of Guten- 
berg. It was an important event in the book interested world 
of that time, and much experience was gained by it. It is said 
that while the articles exhibited were being packed up after 
the exposition, Zachrisson got the idea of a trade museum and 
the plan was realized through the creation of the Swedish Book 
Industry Museum, which was established in 1901. During the 
succeeding years the collections of the museum have grown 
larger and more valuable, but it has not been possible to make 
them as accessible as originally intended. The collections 
exist, however, and in the near future the museum will prob- 
ably be better arranged. 

“The Trade School for Printing in Gothenburg can thank 
Waldemar Zachrisson for its existence. He collected the means 
for starting the school, and he himself contributed liberally, 
at the same time organizing the school and working hard to 
have correct methods of teaching installed. It is now the most 
complete printers’ school in Scandinavia. 
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“Mr. Zachrisson became best known and most highly 
valued in the trade through his ‘ Boktryckeri-Kalendar ’ 
(Printers’ Calendar), published for the first time in 1893. No 
pains have been spared to make the contents and printing as 
high class as possible. The continually changing makeup of 
the book from year to year illustrates vividly the changing 
taste in printing, and at the same time it shows the creator’s 
inexhaustible supply of typographical ideas. 





Waldemar Zachrisson, President Swedish Master Printers’ 
Association. 


“Mr Zachrisson’s typographical taste resembles the En- 
glish and to some-extent the American style of printing. He 
has long had personal connections with many of the English 
printing houses. He is a collector of modern English printing, 
and owns a valuable collection of it. Much of the best of it 
was shown in the exhibits in the Royal Library in Stockholm 
in 1920, and in the Rohsska Museum in Gothenburg this year. 
Mr. Zachrisson is also in contact with the printers of other 
countries. He is esteemed and respected, particularly in Ger- 
many, and has been a member of the Honorary Committee of 
the Gutenberg Verein in Mainz since 1900, and Guardian in the 
Deutscher Buchgewerbeverein in Leipsic. 

“Waldemar Zachrisson began as an employing printer in 
1886. He had already had a great deal of experience in the 
trade, having served in the Royal Printing Office in Berlin and 
the State Printing Office in Vienna, as well as in printing offices 
in Leipsic, Hamburg, St. Petersburg and other cities. The 
first year the entire force of the new business consisted of five, 
including the owner. It has grown continually since that time 
and now does general printing, lithography, engraving and 
book binding, and also conducts a typefoundry, turning out 
work of original design, executed with skill and power. 

The following maxim, which is Mr. Zachrisson’s favorite, 
is characteristic of the man and his devotion to his art: 

“ We should all work to leave our trade better and richer 
than when we came into it,” because “ every man is indebted 
to the trade which gives him his living and his position in the 
community.” 
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A BRIEF REVIEW OF THE THIRTY-FIFTH 
ANNUAL U. T. A. CONVENTION > 


BY HARRY HILLMAN 


Z| HE thirty-fifth annual convention of the 
y) United Typothete of America has passed 
3) into history, but the results of the delibera- 
Yay tions will remain to benefit the coming gen- 
Aq] erations of printers. It is generally conceded 
! by leaders of thought in the industry that 
this year’s gathering at Toronto proved to 
be the most constructive from every stand- 
point. Harmony reigned throughout the discussions, and it 
was strongly evident that all members, regardless of affiliation 
with either the open or the closed shop faction, were out to 
further the work of the parent body, and to secure the best 
results possible for the continued advancement of the entire 
industry. 

Probably the most important actions —the most impor- 
tant in their effects for the future of the trade — were the 
introduction of the new plan for the education and training 
of apprentices, and the resolutions endorsing the universal use 
of the long price list in the merchandising of paper, and direct- 
ing the members, through their local organizations, to insist 
that the long price list be adopted in their respective jurisdic- 
tions on January 1, 1922. 

To go into complete details here is naturally out of the 
question, and it is by no means an easy matter to select any 
specific features from the many reports and addresses as being 
of the greatest interest. As the complete record of the pro- 
ceedings is to be published through a special number of the 
U. T. A. Bulletin, it is recommended that a copy of that bulle- 
tin be procured by those who desire to secure a good idea of 
the valuable work the organization is doing for the welfare 
of the industry, and that they give it a careful reading in the 
quiet of their own “dens” or studies. They will be well 
repaid for the time and effort. 

The opening session was called to order by President Wil- 
liam John Eynon on Tuesday morning, October 18, Rev. Dr. 
S. W. Fallis, of the Methodist Book Room, Toronto, invoking 
the divine blessing. The delegates and visitors were welcomed 
to Toronto by His Worship, T. L. Church, Mayor of Toronto, 
who turned over the keys to the city as well as to the “ cellars.” 
Douglas Murray, president of the Toronto Typothete, also 
welcomed the U. T. A. members to Canada, and to Toronto. 

President Eynon, in opening his address, called attention 
to the fact that the past year has brought an increase of 170 
members, and the U. T. A. now comprises approximately five 
thousand plants. The fiscal year just closed consisted of thir- 
teen months instead of the usual twelve, and during this period 
the income of the organization showed a gain of $35,516.06, 
the total received being $551,512.69, and the total expenditures 
were $515,996.63. 

Emphasis was placed by the president on the various edu- 
cational features and the good work accomplished through 
them. Regarding the U. T. A. Standard Accounting System, 
he called attention to the fact that in addition to a number 
of the most important plants, a contract has recently been com- 
pleted whereby the accounting force of the U. T. A. is to install 
the system in the large printing plant of the International Cor- 
respondence Schools, of Scranton, Pennsylvania. In view of 
the fact that this institution is engaged wholly in educational 
work, this may be regarded as a high endorsement of the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

In line with the extension of the various services to mem- 
bers and local organizations, Fred W. Randolph has been en- 
gaged to investigate the local services of the most active local 
bodies, and to incorporate the best practices in a program of 
standard services and activities that can be employed in all 
local associations. 
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To centralize the educational work at the general offices, 
and to put the execution of the plans of the Committee on 
Education in the hands of a competent educator familiar with 
the problems of vocational training, the services of Layton S. 
Hawkins have been secured as director of the Department of 
Education. 

A Department of Specialized Branches was established in 
view of the fact that approximately twenty per cent of the 
members are specialists in some field covered by the printing 
industry. This department now includes the International 
Trade Composition Association, the Law Printers’ Division of 
the U. T. A., the Advertising Typographers of America, and 
the Tariff Printers’ Society of America. All these divisions 
held group meetings or conventions in conjunction with the 
general convention. 

The address of the first vice president and chairman of the 
Executive Committee, while in some respects covering the 
same ground as that of the president, took up many of the 
more intimate details of the work of the Executive Commit- 
tee, which body has had an extremely active year. 

Secretary Edward T. Miller covered in a very thorough 
manner the work of the U. T. A. as carried on through the 
headquarters offices at Chicago. Those hearing this report, 
or reading it, can not help but be convinced of the very definite 
program of service being rendered to members through the ser- 
vice departments at headquarters. 

The many features of service rendered through the head- 
quarters offices were definitely set forth by different members 
of the corps of experts in charge of the departments. Field 
Secretary Fred W. Randolph covered the subject, “ Typothete 
from the Field Man’s Standpoint.” Assistant Secretary John 
G. Wallace spoke on “ Lighthouses for Printers,” emphasizing 
the value of the various services to the members. Walter R. 
Colton, director of the Department of Research, in a paper 
entitled ‘“‘ What’s the News,” covered the field of research 
work that has been accomplished, and is being accomplished, 
for the members, showing the vast fund of knowledge on the 
technical side of printing that has been accumulated and which 
is all available to members for the asking. 

Noble T. Praigg, director of the Department of Advertis- 
ing, taking as his subject “ Surveying the Market,” laid stress 
on the definite selling plans adopted by those in other lines of 
business, and asked the question, ‘How many printers are 
there who base their selling plans on a positive, dependable 
knowledge of just where their market lies, how extensive it is, 
how it can be reached best, and at the least selling cost? ” 

The strong and growing need for closer codperation be- 
tween the newspapers and the U. T. A. was emphasized by 
Frank E. Gannett, editor of the Rochester Times-Union. 

The problems of the specializing member were clearly set 
forth by Frank M. Sherman, director of the Department of 
Specialized Branches. 

No convention would be complete without an address by 
the chairman of the Committee on Education, Henry P. Porter. 
Mr. Porter took as his subject ‘“‘ Ninety-seven Per Cent versus 
Three Per Cent,” and called attention to a statement pub- 
lished a few months ago in the American press, to the effect 
that substantially ninety-seven per cent. of the total expendi- 
tures of the United States Government were for the payment 
of past, present and future wars, while only three per cent was 
for other government expenses. He stated that while a cor- 
rection was made in the figures later, it did not diminish much 
the deep impression that was first made. Mr. Porter then 
gave figures secured from Washington showing the extremely 
small amount (one per cent) of the total budget appropriated 
for research education and development. He laid great stress 
on the need for more careful attention to the education of 
apprentices in order to make them better and more skilled 
craftsmen, and, above all, the necessity for employing printers 
realizing the responsibility that rests upon them in connection 
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with this work. The new plan for the practical training of 
apprentices was introduced by Mr. Porter, and was explained 
more fully at a separate session, which took the form of an 
educational round table. 

The director of the Department of Education, Layton S. 
Hawkins, spoke on the subject “ Putting Vocational Training 
Across.” In opening his address he said that “ The U. T. A. 
has every reason to be proud of its achivements in the field of 
education. I know of no other national or international trade 
association that has more comprehensive plans, or that has 
accomplished more; and yet we have made but a beginning. 
The present holds possibilities of development which will put 
the printing industry in its rightful place of leadership in the 
industrial world. It only remains for us to take advantage of 
the opportunity.” 

A challenge of the standards of the printing industry and 
the U. T. A. in particular was made by Harry L. Gage in his 
talk on the subject “ Education and Craftsmanship.” “ This 
is my challenge (and it will be denied by just one group of 
men),” said Mr. Gage. “If the printers of this country had 
been as alert to the need for sound craftsmanship as they have 
for the need of business principles during the past twenty 
years, they would today be leaders instead of followers.” Mr. 
Gage then went on to show how the real work of creating 
printing, designing and preparing the specifications has been 
taken over by specialists, and to the printer is left the mere 
mechanical work of filling the specifications, this being due 
largely if not wholly to the lack of attention in the past to 
the work of proper training for craftsmanship in the industry. 
He made a strong plea for more enthusiastic backing for the 
work of the Committee on Education, closing his remarks by 
saying: “Education and Craftsmanship — ignore them and 
you will see your business stagnate. Work through education 
to re-establish craftsmanship and your reward will come, first 
in dollars, and then in as much more than dollars as your 
inspiration will be able to measure.” 

The close relationship between the printing industry and 
the makers of printing inks was emphasized by David H. 
Sloane, secretary of the National Association of Printing Ink 
Makers. In an interesting manner Mr. Sloane discussed the 
dependence of the makers of inks on the printers, and likewise 
the dependence of the printers on the inkmakers, showing how 
the success of one is in keeping with the success of the other. 
Mr. Sloane placed stress on what the inkmakers, through their 
association, had done to maintain the supply of printing ink 
during the period of the war. 

Another branch of the allied industries was represented by 
E. W. Houser, past president of the American Photoengravers’ 
Association, who in speaking on “ Greater Codperation— More 
Business ” urged closer codperation between his branch and 
the printers. 

The value to the printing industry of the Department of 
Industrial Relations, which is maintained at national head- 
quarters, was demonstrated by the director, F. A. Silcox. This 
talk brought into use a number of large charts which showed 
numerous interesting features regarding industrial conditions 
in the printing trades, and presented evidence of the fact that 
the department is proving of untold value to the membership 
by making available statistics that are of vital importance. 

The long price list was the last subject up for discussion 
prior to the executive session. In presenting the introductory 
remarks leading up to the discussion, W. V. Parshall, chairman 
of the U. T. A. Long Price List Committee, reviewed what had 
been done thus far toward securing the long list, also the suc- 
cess with which it has met in Detroit, and gave a number of 
good arguments for its universal adoption. He was followed 
by E. Lawrence Fell, a former president of the U. T. A., who 
spoke on how the long list has been accepted in all trades. 
Henry Upton, of Montreal, told of the work that is being done 
in his city. This led to the following motion, which was car- 
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ried by a unanimous vote: ‘“ Moved, That this thirty-fifth 
annual convention of the U. T. A., after consideration of the 
entire matter, most earnestly and emphatically endorse the 
universal use of the long price list in the merchandising of 
paper in the printing industry.” 

The executive session, to which only delegates holding the 
proper credentials were admitted, brought out a number of 
changes in the Constitution and By-Laws which were neces- 
sary to meet the increasing growth of the organization and the 
various activities started or planned on. 

Following the executive session the doors were thrown open 
for the closing session, which brought several interesting ad- 
dresses. Great interest was manifested through the talk given 
by Einar Schatvet, of Brooklyn, who told how the Typothete 
had revealed itself to the Brooklyn printers. Mr. Schatvet 
explained the remarkable results that have followed an inten- 
sive campaign to bring the printers of Brooklyn into closer 
cooperation with each other, how the work of installing cost 
finding systems has brought greatly improved conditions, and 
how the confidence that has been created has demonstrated 
the benefits to be derived from all working together for the 
benefit of the whole industry. 

“ How Printed Salesmanship Is Building Bigger Business 
in Canada” was the subject of a paper by C. C. Ronalds, of 
Montreal. Frederick A. Curtis, chief of the Paper Section of 
the United States Bureau of Standards, told of the work his 
bureau is doing in connection with standardization. 

The election of officers was the next item on the list of the 
closing events, and the report of the Nominating Committee 
was adopted without a change, making the officers for the 
coming year as follows: President, J. Linton Engle, of Phila- 
delphia, advanced from the vice presidency; first vice presi- 
dent, J. C. Acton, of Toronto; treasurer, Fred W. Gage, of 
Battle Creek, Michigan, re-elected; vice presidents, George K. 
Horn, of Baltimore; B. F. Scribner, of Pueblo, Colorado, and 
R. B. Nelson, of Chicago; Executive Committeemen: Ist 
District, A. W. Finlay; 2d District, David Johnston; 3d 
District, E. H. Sutton; 4th District, Frank P. Howard; 5th 
District, J. P. Denham; 6th District, W. V. Parshall; 7th 
District, G. H. Gardner; 8th District, Wm. Pfaff; 9th Dis- 
trict, Frank W. Corley; 10th District, G. L. Stevens; 11th 
District, M. I. Stewart; 12th District, Frank S. Crane; 13th 
District, Orville Smith; 14th District, A. B. Howe; 15th Dis- 
trict, Fletcher Ford; 16th District, W. W. Southam; 17th 
District, O. H. Pollard; 18th District, J. C. Nicholson; 19th 
District, G. F. Kalkhoff; 20th District, L. C. Rogers. E. F. 
Hamm, chairman, Closed Shop. Julius S. Weyl, chairman, 
Open Shop. 

The various divisions of the U. T. A. held sessions during 
the days at Toronto in between the meetings of the general 
convention. Several of these group meetings were going on 
at the same time, and as one can not be in two places at the 
same time it was difficult for those who were interested in more 
than one of the groups to derive the benefit of attendance 
at all the meetings. 

Two important meetings were held in the form of an Edu- 
cational Round Table, one session being devoted to the subject 
These two 
sessions proved unusually interesting in view of the fact that 
the plans of the U. T. A. Department of Education for the 
future work along these two important lines were presented. 

Strong evidence of the fact that the work of the United 
Typothete of America is gaining great headway, and is bring- 
ing the printers of the country together as never before in the 
history of the industry, was shown by the registration, the 
total being over twelve hundred and fifty, which was said to 
be much larger than that of a year ago. This is most certainly 
a strong endorsement of the plan of educational work which 
has been outlined by the officers, and which has been main- 
tained as the dominant feature of the organization. 
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concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 





Clutch Arm Is Loose on Shaft 


A central Illinois operator writes to the effect that the 
clutch arm appears loose and he is somewhat alarmed, as he 
fears something will happen. 

Answer.— As long as the key screw remains in and keeps 
the key in place there is no cause for worry. Ordinarily the 
key fits fairly tight. Keep the surface of clutch pulley and the 
leather buffers clean, and the looseness will cause no harm. 


Plunger Sticks Frequently 


A Wisconsin operator writes for advice regarding a plunger 
which frequently sticks in the well. 

Answer.— From your statement we would advise that you 
bail out metal in pot until well is exposed about one-half inch, 
put about one-half teaspoonful of graphite in well and put in 
the plunger backwards, that is, with the spring forward. Oper- 
ate the machine all day that way, and see if it sticks. Repeat 
this plan for about a week and then return to the regular 
method of putting the plunger in the right way with spring to 
the back. 

Sliding Pointer and Tabulator 

A South Carolina publisher asks for part number of sliding 
pointer for assembling elevator gate, also where he can secure 
a Waters’ tabulator. 

Answer.— The sliding pointer that may be applied to the 
scale on the gate of the assembling elevator is considered obso- 
lete, but it can undoubtedly be procured. The part number is 
D-670. The Waters’ tabulator is a device that may be attached 
to the assembler. You can secure these parts from the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, Brooklyn, New York. 


Metal Chips Sent to Determine Use 


A Wyoming operator sends a small bag of metal chips and 
asks whether or not they are suitable for toning his metal. 
He states that he has quite a quantity of these chips and is 
under the impression that they are for the purpose of toning 
the linotype metal. 

Answer.— We are unable to determine the constituents of 
the metal, and suggest that a similar packet be sent to your 
metal dealer. He can doubtless readily tell what the metal 
is, or analyze it for you. 


The Setting of Tables on the Machine 


A Maryland operator writes, enclosing a number of tables 
clipped from the financial pages of a Baltimore paper. He 
desires to know how the tables are set and wants to learn how 
from a book, if possible. 

Answer.— In nearly all these tables an operator of limited 
experience could tell that the spaceband must go in the stub 
part, that is, it must not be placed in the columns of figures. 
The reason, of course, is that the columns must always have 
a fixed unit, and the spaceband is a variable factor, so it is 
therefore used only in the stub. The various short measures 
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running from 4% ems to half measure are usually set on a 
thirteen em slug and the unused part is trimmed off on a saw 
trimmer. To set these the operator may run down a known 
number of caps or may change his measure to correspond. 
While a beginner might learn just how this is done in a short 
time, he could not make any speed except with long practice. 
An operator becomes skilled on market table work only by 
continuous application and practice. The only book we know 
of treating on the subject of intricate composition in a way 
that can be understood is “ The Mechanism of the Linotype.” 
A chapter in this book is devoted to the fundamentals of this 
work, but it gives matter relating to harder composition than 
the specimens you send. They are not difficult to set, but it 
requires a good memory and a great deal of practice to become 
proficient. 


Bruise on Matrix From Obscure Cause 


A California operator sends a bruised matrix and asks 
where the bruise might have been produced. As it is an 
unusual defect we are at a loss to suggest where it is pro- 
duced. Our correspondent asks what parts should be ordered 
to correct the trouble. 

Answer.— We observed the bruise but are unable to ascribe 
a cause. We suggest that you place a matrix in the delivery 
channel and move it by hand, noticing as you do so the places 
it will pass that might cause such a bruise. We hardly believe 
any parts will need replacing; it may be that there is a slight 
bruise on some part which can be removed with a file. 


Using a Ground Down Mold 


A New York machinist asks (1) if it will cause any trouble 
to use a ground down mold in a disk with molds that are stand- 
ard, and if the mold wiper would keep it clean; (2) what 
trouble a warped mold causes, and how the fact that it is 
warped can be ascertained; (3) whether a well can be reamed 
out while pot is in the machine. 

Answer.— (1) The general opinion regarding a ground 
down mold is that it should not be used with other molds, if 
avoidable. The wiper would no doubt keep the mold as clean 
as the others, but as the knife can not properly shear the metal, 
owing to being a trifle removed, it probably would cause a 
greater adherence of metal around the mold cell of the ground 
down mold than around the others. We have not had the 
opportunity of seeing this given a trial. (2) If a mold is 
warped, the usual trouble is inability to get a close union 
between mouthpiece and mold; hence, when temperature is 
not well regulated, back squirts are common. Place a straight 
edge over surface and take a sight towards skyline. (3) In 
regard to reaming out a well, you might not find it very con- 
venient to do the work while the pot is in the machine. We 
would suggest that the crucible be empty when work is under- 
taken. This can be readily done by making every preparation 
necessary to remove the pot and hold the heat on until the 
last minute. With the aid of two assistants you can remove 
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pot and turn it upside down on the floor and empty all liquid 
metal from crucible. By removing the cap and allowing the 
crucible to remain in the jacket and giving it proper support 
it will be easier to work the reamer. After reaming opera- 
tions are completed, turn the pot upside down to remove any 
particles of iron dust or splinters, as these would be carried 
into throat and finally lodge behind mouthpiece. 


New Plunger Does Not Improve Slugs 


A northern New York operator finds on applying a new 
plunger that the slugs (which he sent to us) are not improved, 
and asks our advice. 

Answer.— The condition of the slugs suggests that the 
plunger, although new, is not giving enough pressure of metal 
to expel the air from the mold cell. If the crucible is an old 
one, a new plunger may not fit tight enough. You might try 
an oversize plunger, either .005 or .010 inch in diameter. If 
an oversize plunger does not effect a change, a new crucible 
will doubtless be required. Before you order a new crucible 
we suggest that you try the pump lever on its highest spring 
tension. 

Matrices Enter Wrong Channel 

An Ohio publisher writes to the effect that some of his 
small letter matrices carry over to the cap side of magazine 
and sometimes drop into fi and other channels outside regular 
dropping places. He states that he washed the matrices, the 
distributor bar and the screws, but to no effect. 

Answer.— This trouble is undoubtedly caused by a matrix 
lying flat on entrance guides and bridging a dropping place, 
thereby holding upward the matrix that should drop and caus- 
ing its teeth to again take hold of the rails of distributor bar. 
It would be a good plan for you to run out all the characters 
that have given such trouble and pass them into the distributor 
box, then watch the distribution. If no flat matrices are on 
the top edge of channel entrance guides, all matrices should 
drop in the proper channels. Repeat this operation a number 
of times. We believe you can prevent the trouble if you will 
find the cause of matrices lying flat on top of guides. Aim to 
have all channel entrance guides straight, that is, the part 
above the stopping bar should be exactly in line with the part 
below it. Place a spirit level on rod above back screw and 
see if the machine is level. If the clutch end of distributor is 
just a trifle higher than opposite end it will do no harm. Do 
not wash matrices. It is of no value to you to wash the bar. 
The screws, however, should be cleaned weekly. None of the 
foregoing cleaning operations have a bearing on the dropping 
of the matrices. 


Wishes to Remove Keyboard 


A Massachusetts operator expects to have leisure time and 
wishes to remove a keyboard on a Model 5 machine, as it has 
not been cleaned for a long time. He asks how to proceed. 

Answer.— If you have plenty of time and want to do a 
thorough job of cleaning, first remove the magazine, then raise 
the keyrods by using lever, disconnect the rods from verges, 
remove a screw from each end of escapement, and then lift off 
the escapement. Remove all the keyrod springs and the lift- 
ing bar; remove rods. Take out the screw in the right key- 
board post and the two screws in base that hold the keyboard 
in place. When out, remove key lever fulcrum rods and remove 
levers, remove keyboard locking lever and the keybar banking 
bar, and all the keybars can be taken out. Wash them in gaso- 
line, wash off banking bar and remove burrs with a fine file, 
or polish with emery paper. Polish sides of all key levers near 
button end so that they will operate easily in slot. Blow out 
dust and wash entire keyboard with gasoline. The use of a 
paint brush is advisable in doing this. A tooth brush may be 
used to clean guide plates at rear of keyboard. This can be 
done without removing them from keyboard. Reassemble by 
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applying the lower row of keys and then the fulcrum rod, then 
follow by next row, and so on. Tilt back end of keyboard a 
trifle and apply the keybars. Put on banking bar and then 
the keyboard locking lever. Apply front and back cam frames 
before putting the keyboard to the machine. Lock the trig- 
gers before putting cam frames back. Be certain that the side 
brackets of cam frames are not screwed too tight. Allow 
screws to come only to a bearing, not tight, or the rollers will 
not turn freely in their bearings. 


Wear on Plunger and Well 


An Eastern linotype machinist asks several questions: 
(1) Which wears the most, plunger or well? (2) How is the 
screwed on mouthpiece removed? (3) Will hydrochloric acid 
close up holes made in mouthpiece alongside cross vents? The 
holes were made with punch to close up enlarged cross vent. 
(4) How much under standard thickness of slug is a liner? 

Answer.— (1) We presume the greater wear will be on the 
plunger, as its surface of contact is proportionately less. We 
assume both are equal as regards hardness. (2) A good screw- 
driver, a pair of pliers and a blunt punch with a hammer may 
be needed to remove a mouthpiece of the type you refer to. 
Cut off the heat, but do not wait until it gets cold. Begin by 
trying screwdriver, preferably one with a long handle and with 
the end just the size of screw slot, turning it with pliers if 
necessary. A few blows from a hammer on a punch rightly 
placed will generally start the most refractory screw. Before 
replacing screws make it easy for their next removal by apply- 
ing oil and graphite to the threads. (3) The hydrochloric 
acid will scarcely be of any value to fill holes. Its ability to 
produce oxid (rust) is well known. We believe it is better to 
leave the holes alone than to try to close them. If sufficient 
heat is kept on mouthpiece the adherence of metal should not 
trouble you much. Keep pot lever spring as stiff as it will 
stand. (4) We find the measurement of new six point liner 
to be about .003 inch under standard thickness of slug. 


How Many Matrices Should a Fast Operator Be 
Provided With 


A Colorado operator asks how many matrices there should 
be in the small letter channels for a fast operator on measures 
from fifteen to thirty ems. 

Answer.— In this matter the speed of the operator is in- 
volved somewhat, for we have seen operators working on wide 
measures run out of e’s, t’s and n’s with twenty in each of the 
channels of the first three rows of keys. This is usually all a 
fast operator is interested in if he has two channels of quads 
and at least twenty matrices in his small letter channels. A 
standard font of approximately 1,450 matrices should be suff- 
cient for the average operator on slugs from fifteen to thirty 
ems. es 


PRINTERS’ INK 


Printers’ ink can do things no other substance has ever 
been known to do. 

If used in proper manner printers’ ink will put money in 
your pocket, and it may also be employed for the purpose of 
extracting the last penny from your vault, be it ever so strong. 

The judicious use of printers’ ink will make you successful 
in business, and then again, in the hands of the enemy it may 
be the means of your destruction. 

Printers’ ink can build homes, it can build cities; it is used 
in the creation of nations and it can also destroy them at will. 

Yes, the biggest book in the world could be written about 
the things printers’ ink can do, has done, may yet do or is 
expected to do. But, like the big gun on a battle ship, it must 
be under the direction of a person trained and experienced in 
its use to be a hundred per cent effective — to hit the bull’s 
eye.— Printing Ink. 
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THE PLANOGRAPHIC PROCESS BRINGS 
NEW COMPETITION. 


BY WALDON FAWCETT 


the introduction of the planographic proc- 

| ess? ‘This question has been asked with 

| increasing anxiety in recent months by 

printers in many sections of the country. 

It involves, be it acknowledged, the effect 

of a new influence in the industry that is 

well worth the careful study of every printing craftsman who 

is open to its rivalry, for the new manifestation of the art pre- 

servative is, in a degree, revolutionary. Planography does not 

threaten, broadly speaking, all forms of printed reproduction, 

but in its own special sphere it may triumph for various rea- 
sons, not the least of which is its lower cost. 

The logical place in which to seek an answer to the inquiry 
as to the competitive status of planography is Washington, 
D. C. The national capital was the cradle of the industry 
and here was coined, it is claimed, the term “ planograph,” 
which has lately found various alternatives such as “ zinco- 
graph.” It was upward of twenty years ago that the pioneer 
institution, the Columbia Planograph Company, entered the 
field at Washington and from its plant have graduated the 
operatives who have established the principal plants of like 
character in other cities. Meanwhile, the incentive and the 
opportunity supplied by unique and extensive contracts for 
work for the United States Government have made the Wash- 
ington establishment an experimental laboratory for the evo- 
lution and perfection of the art. 

Contrary to the supposition of many printers, who know 
of the innovation only in a general way, the planograph proc- 
ess is not patented and no license is required for its use. Nor 
is there anything in the requisite equipment that may not be 
obtained through the ordinary channels of printing, engraving 
and lithographic supply. The planographic reproductions may 
be printed in black or colors on any weight or grade of paper 
capable of use for ordinary printing, and editions of any size 
may be undertaken. 

Essentially, planography is a modification or outgrowth of 
lithography. It derives its name from the fact that printing 
is done from a flat or plane surface, in contrast to the relief 
printing of the ordinary type, line cut, etc., and to the intaglio 
of steel or copper engraving and the more modern rotagravure. 
While the original name sticks, it is conceded that “ zincog- 
raphy ” is a more meaningful name for this process, because 
it departs from the old time lithography primarily in the sub- 
stitution of the zinc plate for the cumbersome and costly 
lithographic stone. The difficulties of securing lithographic 
stone during the war undoubtedly helped to direct attention 
to planography that would not otherwise have been bestowed. 

Merely the substitution of zinc as a medium would not 
have sufficed, however, to make a name or a niche for planog- 
raphy. Long before this process was ever heard of, lithog- 
raphers were turning from stone to zinc. More than a third 
of a century ago circus posters were printed from zinc plates 
in a Buffalo plant that had the bulk of the circus contracts. 
As time went on the limitation which had restricted this 
medium to the flat bed press was overcome, and since that 
time the advance of zinc in the lithographic field has been 
rapid. All this, admittedly, has only indirect bearing upon 
the present day competition in the printing field, but a glimpse 
of it is necessary in order to gain a perspective on planography. 

The importance of the invention of planography, or its de- 
velopment, lies not in the utilization of the zinc medium but 
in an ingenious combination of photography and lithography. 
Here the process departs sharply from the lithographic results 
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that give expression to original, imaginative, fanciful forms. 
Planography is solely reproductive. The scope of its com- 
petitive play is limited right there. It is capable of duplicat- 
ing with marvelous fidelity any printed or written form — 
books, maps, pamphlets, drawings, court records, etc.— but 
it is not a creative medium in the sense that is the lithography 
which gives form to a freehand sketch in color. 

In many respects the planographic process follows the 
practice in the production of zinc etchings. The subject for 
reproduction is exposed before a camera and a negative is 
obtained which, preferably, shows some reduction in size from 
the original. By means of this negative and daylight or elec- 
tric light exposure a “print” is obtained on the zinc plate 
which is to form the ultimate printing surface. The zinc plate 
is coated with a gelatinized solution of bichromate of ammo- 
nia, and after the action of the light has worked its changes 
on the surface, the entire plate is put under a water tap, the 
flow of water dissolving the gelatin base of the untransformed 
portions, whereas those portions where the action of the light 
has produced a chemical change remain insoluble in the bath. 
Then the plate is “ fixed” by a treatment of gum arabic and 
phosphoric acid and is ready for an indefinite number of im- 
pressions, say from 10,000 to 50,000, although the compara- 
tively small expense of providing a new printing plate makes 
it unnecessary to use a plate after it shows the slightest signs 
of deterioration. Incidentally it may be added that the aver- 
age job requires little hand work in finishing the plate for 
printing. Exceptions are to be noted, however, in the case of 
the reproduction of old prints, etc., where details in the orig- 
inal are likely to be lacking. In such cases the practice is 
to do the retouching on the negative and only to a limited 
extent on the plate. To such lengths has this retouching been 
carried that rates have occasionally been inserted in railroad 
tariffs after the preparation of the printing plate. 

Planography is available for color reproductions as well as 
for black and white, and has been employed extensively for 
map and chart work. At the Washington plant, however, 
despite the orders from the Government, only about one- 
fourth the total output is colorwork. For colorwork a number 
of printing plates are, of course, necessary, but these are all 
obtained from the original negative by the offset process. The 
execution of colorwork seldom involves more than five print- 
ings. Indeed, a twelve color torpedo chart for the United 
States Navy was recently done in five printings. 

Coming down to the practical competitive equation, it may 
be stated that planography makes its appeal to the buyer of 
printing within its sphere on two counts — speed of execution 
and low cost. When it comes to naming a delivery date there 
is, of course, no comparison between lithography on stone and 
the planograph, but here, it must be remembered, there enters 
into the consideration the fact that the planograph is limited 
to the reproductive function. Much more sharply defined is 
the competition between the planograph operator on the one 
hand and the photoengraver and the printer on the other. It 
is one against two, with all the advantage to the lone contender 
under certain conditions. 

Take, as a concrete illustration, a pen and ink drawing to 
be reproduced on a plate 5 by 8% inchés. The cost of a line 
cut of this dimension, according to the scale of February 1, 
1920, was $6.33, and the cost today would be no less than $5. 
The cost for a phanograph plate of this dimension is 72 cents, 
which sum includes the furnishing of fifty prints from the 
plate. But if the line cuts are desired for inclusion, say in a 
book or pamphlet where the illustrations will supplement text 
put into type from original manuscript, the engraver and the 
printer have nothing to fear from the planograph. It would 
be out of the question to prepare the illustrations by the 
planograph process and insert as compared with the incorpora- 
tion of line cuts with the text. 








Where the planograph has the strategic advantage is in the 
facsimile reproduction of old printed forms where it is desired 
to reproduce the original typography but where the matter is 
not standing in type and the original printing plates are no 
longer in existence. The process is being employed exten- 
sively for new editions of old law books, etc. Here the repro- 
duction of the original typography is not so important, but it 
is the cost that decides the medium to be employed. Editions 
of such reissues are usually small, and the planographic proc- 
ess permits of the execution of the job at a cost perhaps of 
less than one-fourth that which would be entailed were the 
matter to be again put into type. 

The planograph is being utilized extensively for the repro- 
duction of printed specifications. The United States Patent 
Office, which, thanks to its sale of millions of copies of old 
patent records, has heavy requirements along this line, is 
depending extensively upon this process. As indicating its 
versatility, it may be noted that the planograph is crowding 
the photostat for reproductive work in many lines. In many 
public and private business offices the photostat has become 
popular in recent years as a means of quickly duplicating engi- 
neers’ or architects’ drawings, correspondence, etc., and, in 
short, anything which requires faithful reproduction. The 
planograph process is making no bid for this class of business 
where the need is for only a few copies, say ten or less, but 
where more than ten reproductions are needed it is put for- 
ward as the most economical medium. 

Most of their competition must, of course, be on the basis 
of cost saving, but the planograph operators assert that in one 
field they rise superior to competition because were it not for 
their process there would be no adequate means of reproduc- 
tion. Illustrative of this they cite a recent planographic mas- 
terpiece whereby there was reproduced with fidelity of detail 
a map issued nearly four hundred years ago and only one copy 
of which is in possession of the Government. This reproduc- 
tive facility, linked with speedy and accurate impression of 
the modern offset press, form a unique and most serviceable 
combination. 


IS YOUR NAME ON YOUR MAILING LIST? 
BY JOHN E. ALLEN 
ZAIHILE recently visiting the home of an adver- 
tising man who is connected with a large 
| business closely associated with the print- 
4] ing industry, I happened to notice lying on 
] the reading table in his den a stencil ad- 
: i] dressed circular container bearing in its 
Ra Aa /7)| upper left hand corner the name and address 
SARA of the firm by whom my friend is employed. 
The circumstance had me puzzled a little, but, of course, I said 
nothing about it. However, my friend was quick to see that 
the envelope on his reading table had caught my eye and had 
me guessing, and he came smilingly out into the open with 
some bantering conversation about the proposition. 

“Well, Mr. Sherlock,” he laughed, “ you see lying before 
you an envelope addressed to the party now on the witness 
stand, and that envelope has been sent from the mailing depart- 
ment of the cruel corporation that sends me on a dandy vaca- 
tion each year and that enables me to buy gasoline for my 
mortgage causer the rest of the time. What’s the answer?” 

“ Nothing doing,” I replied. ‘“‘ This isn’t my night to think.” 

“ Seriously,” my friend continued, “I have found it to be 
a mighty good thing for a fellow to get on his own mailing list. 
I have two excellent reasons for keeping my name on our list, 
and I’m not at all averse to doing a little talking about those 
reasons. 

“In the first place, I have my name on our list because I 
find that this precaution makes doubly sure that I shall not 
overlook any piece of literature produced by us and sent out 
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to any considerable number of our regular or prospective 
patrons. If I should happen to be out of town for a while and 
in my absence something should be produced by the company 
and circulated among the regular receivers of our literature, 
I'd be sure to find a specimen of each brand lying right there 
on that reading table when I reached home again. 

“ But that’s only the first reason, and to my way of looking 
at things, it is not nearly as important as this second one: By 
having my name and address on our mailing list, I am given 
the opportunity of sizing up our literature from the point of 
view of the persons to whom the various pieces are sent. I 
get to see each piece as it looks right after the postman tosses 
it against the door. I see it in its crumpled and twisted and 
begrimed and perhaps torn condition of arrival — not alone 
in the immaculate state in which it left our hands at the office. 
And in this way I am able to judge of the reaction that is 
caused by the receipt of a piece of printed matter. I can tell 
right away whether or not that delicate little announcement 
which we sent out last week had vitality enough to retain its 
physical appeal sufficiently long for the fellow to whom it was 
sent to appreciate it. And it doesn’t take me any time to dis- 
cover whether or not that heavier placard released by us in 
our publicity drive of last month reached the average consignee 
in a broken and negative form. 

“ Even though a fellow lives in the same city in which his 
place of business is located —as usually is the case —it is a 
good thing for him to have his name and address on his own 
mailing list. Although the pieces of printed matter that he 
himself will receive from his firm may not travel a fraction 
of the distance that some of the others will travel, still the 
chances are that the pieces sent to him will have passed through 
an almost equal number of hands. Anyhow, it’s pretty safe 
to assume that those other pieces will not arrive in any better 
condition than the ones received by him. 

“T figure that a man can save himself a lot of money in a 
year’s time by getting on his own mailing list, if for no other 
reason than that he will be in a position to know what sort of 
literature ought ot to be sent out again. But then, not all of 
the benefits to be derived from the proposition will be brought 
about in the negative way of waste elimination. The fellow 
on his own mailing list will come to know what sort of stuff 
should be sent out again, and in this way will be enabled to 
direct more wisely the spending of advertising appropriations 
under his control.” 

My friend paused, and I have only a hazy recollection of 
the rest of our conversation that evening. But I remember 
very distinctly a short monologue recited by me at our office 
the following morning. Approaching the young lady in charge 
of our mailing list, I said: ‘‘ Will you please put me down on 
our list to receive a copy of each piece of printed matter sent 
out by us in the future?” 





LARGE OAKS FROM LITTLE ACORNS GROW 
Recently an item appeared in the newspapers about a man 

in Oregon who “had a big idea.” The idea occurred to him 
five years ago, says the article, and he invested $7.50 in a Per- 


‘sian kitten. The kitten grew and took many prizes at cat 


shows. As the kitten grew older there were more kittens, and 
soon the man with the “big idea” was the owner of a cat 
farm. Then there were some more “ideas.” In time he be- 
came the owner of several automobiles, two homes and a 
“phat ” bank account. All brought about through a big idea 
and a little kitten. 

No doubt this particular cat fancier, like most people, 
attributed his success wholiy and entirely to good judgment 
and good business management. But we venture the assertion 
an interview with the man would disclose the fact that to a 
judicious use of printers’ ink would be ascribed most of the 
credit.— Printing Ink. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


“‘ Self Help English Lessons — Second 
Book”? 


The second book of “ Self Help English 
Lessons ”’ has been received from the World 
Book Company, Yonkers, New York. This 
book is designed for young pupils in the 
fifth and sixth grades. 


Paper Company Elects Officials 


At a recent meeting of the directors of 
the Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, Wis- 
consin, D. K. Brown was elected general 
manager of the company, and Kimberly 
Stuart assistant general manager. 


Charles E. Howell Moves 


In order to obtain room to handle the 
increasing volume of business, Charles E. 
Howell, New York city, dealer in special 
cuts for advertisers, has moved from 303 
Fifth avenue to the Fisk building, Broad- 
way at Fifty-seventh street. 


Ontario Paper Enters 112th Year 
On Monday, September 26, the Kingston 
(Ont.) Daily Standard entered upon its 
112th publication year. The Standard is 
the third oldest paper in all Canada, and 
is the oldest paper in the entire Dominion 
outside the Province of Quebec. 


Life Insurance for Employees 
Samuel Jones & Co., of Newark, New 
Jersey, report with regret the death of 
Charles Kinsell, one of their oldest employ- 
ees. Under the plan of life insurance which 
is carried for all employees of the company 
Mr. Kinsell’s widow has received $1,000. 


Low Slugs Without Ribs 
A mold cap attachment by which slugs 
may be cast without ribs has been placed 
on the market by the Norib Company, 143 
East Twenty-third street, New York city. 
In connection with this attachment may be 
used a low slug matrix slide, which will 
enable the printer to produce an unlimited 
quantity of low slugs. These attachments 
are easily applied. Border slugs without 
ribs can be produced without difficulty. 
Full particulars and sample slugs may be 

procured from the Norib Company. 


A “Golden Rule” Print Shop 

On October 10 the DuBois Press, of 
Rochester, New York, announced its first 
“Golden Rule Dividend ” to its employees. 
This plan went into effect last May, when 
the company was reorganized as an open 
shop and refused to sign up for the forty- 
four hour week. The first dividend was 


figured for the period from May 1, 1921, 
to October 1, 1921, and amounted to 
$1.31% to each employee for each actual 
week of forty-eight hours on duty. The 
company was seriously handicapped by the 
forty-four hour strike, but has continued 
to operate forty-eight hours a week. 

The results accomplished while the plant 
has been operating under abnormal condi- 
tions promise something worth while for 
the next dividend, which will be declared 
in April for the period from October 1, 
1921, to April 1, 1922. 


Kelly Press School Opened 


A Kelly Press School has recently been 
opened by the American Type Founders 
Company at 519 West Monroe street, Chi- 
cago, with Hugh Gorham and Joseph 
Graves as instructors. George W. Cutmore, 
who is in charge of the machinery section, 
reports that nearly four hundred applica- 
tions for enrolment have been received. 


New Firm in Sales Book Field 

The National Sales Book Company, 
Incorporated, has opened a factory in its 
new building at Pierce and Eighth avenues, 
Long Island city, New York, for the manu- 
facture of duplicating and triplicating sales 
books. Abraham Applebaum, the president, 
was formerly with The Shelby Sales Book 
Company, of Shelby, Ohio, and Archie 
Applebaum, vice president and secretary, 
was for many years with the American Sales 
Book Company, of Elmira, New York. The 
plant has been equipped with the latest im- 
proved rotary sales book presses. 


Improvement in Safety Bank Checks 

George Becker, general manager of the 
Scranton Litho Company, has invented an 
improvement in the method of printing 
bank checks to prevent alterations. When 
a tint is printed on checks with a “ safety 
ink” it has been found that the whole 
safety tint can be washed away, leaving the 
filled out check on a piece of white paper, 
on which alterations can be made. With 
the improved check of Mr. Becker’s, when 
the safety ink is washed away the word 
“Void” appears all over the paper, and 
can not be removed even by an eraser, as 
the letters are sunk in the fiber of the paper. 


“ 


New Paper Mill in Denver 
W. H. Carter, D. H. Greene and F. M 
Gill have purchased the main central build- 
ing of the old Platte River Paper Mill in 
Denver, Colorado, and will soon start mak- 
ing paper. The mill has been idle for some 


time. The new firm will be known as the 
Colorado Paper Company, and the first 
products will be tissue napkins and wrap- 
ping paper, but later on the company ex- 
pects to manufacture flat news print. As 
is well known, the flat paper is used by 
country newspapers and there should be a 
good field for it. Mr. Gill says waste paper 
will be used exclusively for raw material 
and that the company is assured that the 
Denver supply is from twenty to thirty 
tons a day, one firm of waste paper dealers 
alone offering to contract to furnish twenty 
tons daily. Seven tons of waste paper will 
be the amount used daily at the start, and 
later on the company hopes to undertake 
the work on a larger scale. 


Ramsay Becomes Vice President New 
York Direct Advertising Firm 


Robert E. Ramsay, author of “ Effective 
Direct Advertising ” and “ Effective House- 
Organs,” and editor of the Direct Advertis- 
ing Department of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
has resigned as director of sales promotion, 
publicity and advertising for the American 
Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts, to become vice president of James 
F. Newcomb & Co., Incorporated, 441 
Pearl street, New York city. This firm 
produces direct advertising, house-organs 
and general printing. 

Mr. Ramsay assumed his new duties Oc- 
tober 1, but gave his entire time during the 
month of October to the promotion of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association con- 
vention at Springfield, October 25 to 27. 


Intertype Represented at U. T. A. 
Convention 


At the convention of the United Typoth- 
ete of America held in Toronto during the 
week commencing October 17 the Intertype 
Corporation was represented by the vice 
president, G. C. Willings, assistant to the 
vice president, T. A. McElwee, and repre- 
sentative H. W. Coleman. The Canadian 
representatives of the Intertype Corpora- 
tion, The Toronto Type Foundry Com- 
pany, Limited, had their staff on hand and 
had on display at their warehouse a model 
D-sm Intertype as well as one of the stand- 
ard models with units for demonstrating 
the quick change features and standardiza- 
tion of the machine. 

To give visitors an opportunity of seeing 
the display of type and machinery without 
missing any sessions of the convention, the 
office and the warehouse of the Toronto 
Type Foundry Company were open every 
evening during the convention. 
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Adolph F. Hess Appointed Wesel 
Sales Manager 


Adolph F. Hess, who has been connected 
with the F. Wesel Manufacturing Company 
for several years, has recently been ap- 
pointed sales manager of that company. 
Mr. Hess knows his field thoroughly, which 








Adolph F. Hess. 


is saying a great deal when one considers 
that Wesel products include a great variety 
of tools and machinery for photoengravers, 
lithographers, electrotypers, stereotypers 
and printers, and that to know the field it 
is necessary to understand the problems of 
all these trades. 

Mr. Hess was working for the Photo- 
Electrotype Engraving Company when he 
was “discovered” by the Wesel company 
in 1902. Mr. Hess left in 1904 to join the 
Tympan Company, which was later incor- 
porated under the name of the United 
Printing Machinery Company. He also 
spent a few years with the Golding Manu- 
facturing Company and with Barnhart 
Brothers & Spindler, returning to the F. 
Wesel Manufacturing Company in 1908. 

Mr. Hess will have under his jurisdiction 
the Chicago sales office, located in the Mo- 
nadnock building, as well as the New York 
sales force. 


Twenty-Two Per Cent Increase in 
Wisconsin Journalism 
School 


A total of 269 students enrolled in the 
four year course in journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin this fall. This is an 
increase of twenty-two per cent over the 
enrolment in the school last autumn. About 
436 students are enrolled in the seven pro- 
fessional courses of study offered by the 
journalism department, including the 269 
students who are taking the four year 
course and a number from other depart- 
ments of the university. 

The enrolment of 117 students in news- 
paper reporting is the largest in the history 
of the school and probably the largest in 
any school of journalism. About 84 are 
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studying copy reading and headline writing, 
including practical work in the depart- 
ment’s printing laboratory, and 60 are 
learning to write feature articles for Sunday 
newspapers and magazines. Eighteen are 
specializing in the country newspaper 
course. 

Exactly 46 students came from other 
colleges and universities this fall to study 
journalism at Wisconsin: Some of the in- 
stitutions from which they transferred are: 
Universities of Hawaii, Iowa, Indiana, 
Idaho, Washington, Pittsburgh, North Da- 
kota, Chicago, California, Vermont, Illinois, 
Utah, Michigan, Cornell, George Washing- 
ton, Hamline, and Sweet Briar, Jamestown, 
Lawrence, Beloit, Wellesley college, Kansas 
State Agricultural college, and Maryland 
College for Women. 


Autumn Meeting of Inland Daily Press 
Association 

The autumn meeting of the Inland Daily 
Press Association was held at the LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago, October 18 and 19. There 
was a good attendance of editors from the 
midwestern States to hear several impor- 
tant addresses and to take part in the dis- 
cussions of problems which are confronting 
the newspapers. 

One of the interesting features of the 
meeting was an exhibit of first pages of 
newspapers contributed by members of the 
association and an address explaining the 
essentials of first page makeup by Mrs. Zell 
Hart Deming, publisher of the Warren 
(Ohio) Tribune. Other addresses on the 
program were “ Why Newspapers Should 
Not Grant Agency Commissions to Adver- 
tisers Direct,’ W. F. Ohde, Manitowoc 
(Wis.) Herald-News; “Why Advertising 
Rates Should Not Be Reduced,” Frank E. 
Burgess, LaCrosse (Wis.) Tribune; “ Possi- 
bilities of Increasing Foreign Advertising,” 
Sidney Buchanan, Superior (Wis.) Tele- 
gram; “Flat Rate, Both Local and For- 
eign,” F. R. Starbuck, Racine (Wis.) 
Journal-News. The discussions of income 
tax reports, the labor situation, and the 
print and print paper contracts for 1922 
were of particular interest to the publishers, 
most of whom had problems in one or more 
of these matters to be solved. 


Medill School Holds Reception 


The students and faculty of the Joseph 
Medill School of Journalism, of the North- 
western University, were hosts to many 
Chicago newspaper folk at an informal re- 
ception on Thursday, September 29. Col- 
onel Robert R. McCormick, founder of the 
Medill school and co-editor of the Chicago 
Tribune; President Walter Dill Scott, of the 
Northwestern University; Director H. F. 
Harrington, of the Medill school, and Clark 
H. Galloway, student president of the Me- 
dill Press Club, were the speakers of the 
evening. Many prominent Chicago news- 
paper men were in the audience. Colonel 
McCormick, grandson of Joseph Medill, for 
whom the school was named, briefly scanned 
the field of modern journalism, pointing out 
from his own experiences the obstacles that 
confront the young reporter. 

The Medill School of Journalism was 
founded last winter as a part of the North- 
western University School of Commerce. 
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Classes in news reporting and editing, law 
of the press, community newspapers, trade 
journalism and editorial writing are being 
offered in the Evanston and Chicago de- 
partments of the university. Practical 
work, in which the offices and pressrooms 
of the Chicago papers are used as labora- 
tories, brings the students in close touch 
with actual business of newspaper making. 


Albert E. Self Appointed to General 
Service Department of 
A. W. P. Co. 


Albert E. Self, until recently secretary 
of the National Association of Steel and 
Copper Plate Engravers, and for many 
years prominent in the printing and allied 
industries, has been appointed to the de- 
partment of general service of the Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Company. He will 
make his headquarters in New York city, 
where he will represent Joseph A. Borden, 
director of general service. Mr. Self will 
specialize in service work to engravers and 
lithographers, although he will continue in 
close touch with other branches of the 
printing industry. 

Mr. Self has been actively identified with 
nearly every branch of the graphic arts, 
including, in addition to lithography and 











Albert E. Self. 


engraving, a broad experience in printing, 
designing, etching, as well as in hand and 
power press stamping. Mr. Self first be- 
came identified with the graphic arts in 
England, where he studied engraving at the 
plant of Bemrose & Sons, of Derby. On 
coming to this country in 1892, he and a 
brother formed the partnership of Atwater 
Self, of Chicago, specializing in designing 
and engraving for the music trade. Later 
Mr. Self became associated with the Co- 
lumbian Engraving Company. His experi- 
ence also embraces an active association 
with the printing business, through his 
work as manager of several large printing 
establishments, including, among others, the 
Byrd Printing Company, Webb & Bary 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia, and the C. P. 
Dearing Printing Company, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 
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Kansas Newspaper Has Remarkable 
Record 


With the recent purchase of the Gazette, 
W. C. Simons, publisher of the Lawrence 
(Kan.) Daily Journal-World, adds one 
more to the long list of newspapers he has 
taken over since he went to the city in 
December, 1891. Lawrence has been a 
newspaper graveyard, some twenty-five 
rival publications having become a part of 
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Mr. Sloman was born in Dayton, Ohio, 
and had been connected with journalistic 
and advertising work for a number of 
years, at one time being in the advertising 
department of The New York Times. 


‘Pivotal Points in Photography ”’ 


Both the amateur and the professional 
photographer will find this booklet interest- 
ing. Although issued primarily to advertise 
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Chandler & Price Extension Roller Tracks. 


the Journal-World of today through pur- 
chase or consolidation. In an editorial the 
Journal-World states that the amount of 
money sunk in the newspaper business in 
Lawrence would make an astounding fig- 
ure if known. Mr. Simons attributes the 
remarkable success of the Journal-World 
to the faithful service it has given both to 
readers and to advertisers. 

In soliciting advertising the Journal- 
World uses a novel and business getting 
form of letterhead. The letterhead is in 
folder form, the inside pages containing 
information about the city and the sur- 
rounding country, a statement of circula- 
tion, as well as a map of Lawrence and the 
nearby territory, showing the number of 
subscribers at each point. 


Louis M. Sloman Passes Away 


It was with deep regret that we received 
the news of the sudden death of Louis M. 
Sloman, who for many years was connected 
with THE INLAND PRINTER as Eastern repre- 
sentative. Mr. Sloman was engaged as ad- 
vertising manager for the firm of Johnson 
& Cowdin, wholesale ribbon merchants, of 
New York. He had been staying for a time 
at the Shelburne Hotel, at Brighton Beach, 
and was found unconscious in his room. 
He was taken immediately to the Coney 
Island Hospital, where he died shortly after. 
As he had been suffering somewhat from 
nervousness, brought on by overwork and 
the exceedingly heavy strain under which 
he had been working, it is believed that he 
had taken an overdose of sleeping medicine. 
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photographers’ supplies, it contains much 
useful information and, after all, the best 
advertisement is one which renders a service 
to the recipient. The pivotal points of pho- 
tography as described in this booklet are 
exposure, development and printing. A 
chapter is devoted to each of these subjects, 
and an additional chapter deals with such 
matters as intensification, reduction and 
toning in sepia, blue and green. 

A copy will be mailed free to any photog- 
rapher who sends a postcard to Burroughs 
Wellcome & Company, 18-20 East Forty- 
first street, New York city, mentioning 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Bronzing by Machinery 


The old method of bronzing by hand has 
become a thing of the past in modern print- 
ing and lithographing plants. Machines 
have made bronze work on a large scale 
profitable to the printer and lithographer. 
Some of the advertising matter issued by 
the Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Company 
contains descriptions of high speed bronz- 
ing machines which can be attached to off- 
set presses and automatic job presses. These 
machines are equipped with the vacuum 
system, producing better bronze work and 
keeping the air in the pressroom free from 
flying bronze, which is commendable from 
a hygienic standpoint. The dust is deliv- 
ered to a receiving can, which makes it 
easy to sift the bronze and remove all for- 
eign matter. The bronze thus salvaged can 
be mixed with new bronze powder and made 
use of again. 
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An Interesting Newspaper 


A subscriber of THE INLAND PRINTER 
writes that he has a copy of an old and in- 
teresting newspaper which he wishes to sell 
and is anxious to ascertain its value. The 
paper in question is a copy of the Ulster 
County (N. Y.) Gazette for January 4, 
1800. Among the contents of this paper are 
an account of the funeral of Washington, 
an address to Congress by President Adams 
and a poem by an unknown author on the 
death of Washington. If any of our read- 
ers can furnish any information about the 
value of this newspaper and where it can 
be disposed of we shall be glad to pass on 
this information. 


Extension Roller Tracks for Job Presses 


Extension roller tracks for platen presses 
have recently been put on the market by 
the Chandler & Price Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. The roller trucks bear on the exten- 
sion roller tracks and take up the pressure 
of the roller springs. The ink rollers are 
drawn against the inking plate by the 
springs, with just enough pressure to roll 
off the proper amount of ink. Any addi- 
tional pressure which might cause roller 
trouble, especially in hot weather, is taken 
up by these tracks. These tracks can be 
attached to any Chandler & Price platen 
press. 


Louis Fancher With Bartlett Orr Press 


The Bartlett Orr Press has announced 
the addition to its staff of Louis Fancher, 
of New York, as consultant art director. 
Mr. Fancher will work in codperation with 
the art department, which is headed by 
E. E. Williams. Mr. Fancher is recognized 
both in this country and in Europe as one 
of the outstanding artists of the present 
day. He has studied in France, Italy, Ger- 
many and Holland. In America his work 
has included covers for Scribner’s, Century, 
Life, and other magazines; posters and set- 
tings for various dramatic productions; and 
work both in color and in black and white 
for many nationally known concerns. 


Chain of Printing Plants Organized 


A half-million dollar corporation has been 
formed at Jefferson City, Missouri, to oper- 
ate a chain of printing plants and stationery 
stores in the Middle West, with The Hugh 
Stephens Printing Company, of Jefferson 
City, as the principal unit in the group. The 
plant, equipment and good will of the Hugh 
Stephens company has been bought by a 
syndicate headed by Otto C. Botz, of 
Sedalia, Missouri, who will be general man- 
ager of the new corporation, succeeding Mr. 
Stephens. : 

The merger unites two of the leading 
printing and stationery establishments in 
Missouri. The Botz family has for years 
operated a printing plant and office supply 
store in Sedalia, and a few months ago pur- 
chased a stationery store, an art shop and 
a printing plant in Jefferson City. All of 
these concerns will be operated under one 
management, with no changes in name, pol- 
icy, location or personnel, except for the 
retirement of Mr. Stephens. The executive, 
buying and business offices of the chain will 
be located at Jefferson City. 
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Gibbs-Brower Company Organizes 
Engineering Department 

The organization of an engineering de- 
partment to assist printers in solving the 
mechanical problems of the print shop has 
been announced by the Gibbs-Brower Com- 
pany, 261 Broadway, New York city. This 
department will investigate any problem of 
manufacturing or machinery, furnish a re- 
port of the investigation, and design and 
build any machinery or equipment that 
may be required. 


Exhibits at Convention of California 
Typothetae 


Exhibits of every line of work connected 
with the printing trade lined the walls of 
the Civic Auditorium at the fifth annual 
convention of the California Typothete 
which was held in San Francisco, August 
25, 26 and 27. All the machines on exhibi- 
tion were running for the benefit of those 
uninitiated into the printing trade, and the 
methods of operation were explained by ex- 
perts. Type metal for linotype, intertype, 
monotype, stereotype and electrotype work 
was ingeniously displayed by the Great 
Western Smelting and Refining Company. 

The Progress General Machine Works, 
of San Francisco, showed a special machine 
which the company had built and which has 
the capacity for printing gummed sealing 
tape at the rate of 25,000 impressions an 
hour. The machine has two supply and 
two rewinding shafts so arranged that the 
machine can be operated with one set while 
the other is being loaded, which greatly in- 
creases the production of the machine. 
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Some Exhibits at the California Typothete Convention. 


The exhibit was in charge of J. R. Kemp, 
western sales manager, and W. M. Kemp, 
sales representative. The machines ran off 
forms for local printers in demonstrating 
the 12 by 18 unit, and ran off No. 10 and 
No. 634 envelopes in demonstrating the 
envelope attachment. 

The George H. Morrill Company had an 
interesting exhibit of inks. There was a 
sketch 6 feet in width and 17 feet in length 
showing the various processes in the manu- 
facture of ink. Samples of work done by 
numerous printers using inks manufactured 
by the Morrill company were also on 
exhibition. 

The exhibit of the American Writing 
Paper Company attracted considerable no- 
tice, outlining as it did, the process of mak- 
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Exhibit of Progress General Machine Works. 


The Miller Saw-Trimmer Company ex- 
hibited a complete 12 by 18 ideal unit and a 
complete 8 by 12 printing press unit with 
envelope feeding attachment, a bench saw 
with stand and a universal saw trimmer. 





ing bond stationery paper of various grades, 
and the displays of the Zellerbach Paper 
Company, Pacific Coast Paper Company, 
Bonstelle & Co., and Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
were also of great interest. 





Among other exhibitors were the following 
firms: Harry W. Brintnall Company; Arthur 
S. Burroughs, mechanical efficiency expert ; 
Cleveland Folding Machine Company; 
Norman Hall Company; Intertype Corpo- 
ration; Ludlow Typograph Company; 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company; Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company; Arlett & 
Roach Company, inks; The Ault & Wiborg 
Company, inks; Huber Ink Company; 
Field-Ernst Envelope Company. 

Lithographic and art work of every 
description, presenting a galaxy of colors, 
decorated the walls of the hall. The panel 
work of the Northern California Photoen- 
gravers’ Association, Commercial Artists’ 
Association, and the San Francisco, Oak- 
land and Berkeley printers received special 
attention from the visitors. 


Changes in Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company Staff 


Walter H. Savory, former manager of 
the New York agency of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, has been appointed to 
the newly created position of personal rep- 
resentative of the vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the company. Fred C. 
Grumman, former assistant manager of the 


. New York agency, succeeds Mr. Savory as 


manager. 


Central Typesetting & Electrotyping 
Company Installs Photo- 
engraving Plant 


The Central Typesetting & Electrotyping 
Company, of Chicago, announces the open- 
ing of a photoengraving department, and 
is entering this branch of the business with 
a plant that is one of the largest in the 
country. The photoengraving equipment 
was supplied and installed complete by the 
F. Wesel Manufacturing Company. Every- 
thing is new and up to the minute, and will 
enable the new department to uphold the 
reputation established by the two older 
departments. 

Henry A. Roefer, formerly with the 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company as man- 
ager of the engraving and offset depart- 
ments, and Victor R. Julien, former sales 
manager of the engraving department of 
the same firm, are in charge of Central’s 
photoengraving business. 
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Tue INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. It 
aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all matters 
relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are solicited 
and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 


Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business Papers, Inc.; 
National Editorial Association; Graphic Arts Association Departmental of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; New York Master Printers’ Asso- 
ciation; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild; Printers’ Supplymen’s 
Club of Chicago; Chicago Association of Commerce. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00: payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 40 cents; none free. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered letter. 
Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 


When Subscriptions Expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal 
is received previous to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers 
will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by 
remitting promptly. 


Foreign Subscriptions. — To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all other countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, 
five dollars per annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to 
The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 


ImporTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not bear 
the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to send 
letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now in its 
columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, 
it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Adver- 
tisements, to secure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach this 
office not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to satisfy the 
management of this journal of their intention to fulfil honestly the offers in 
their ‘advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised 
must accompany the application for advertising space. 


Tue INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement for 
cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 


RaitHsy, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 

RaitHBy, LAwreNcE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
W. Ce England. 

Penrose & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wo. — "& Sons, Cannon House, Breams Cadidines, London, E. C. 
England 

Atex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 

Adelaide, Australia. 

a Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 
T. Wimsie & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

i. CaLMELs, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

a ag wma & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannesburg, 
outh Africa 


A. OupsHoorN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Under heading “ Situations Wanted,” 35 cents 
per line;_minimum 70 cents; three lines for $1.00. Under all other headings, 
price is 50 cents per line; minimum $1.00. Count ten words to the line. 
Address to be counted. Price the same whether one or more insertions are 
taken. Cash must accompany order. The insertion of ads. received 
in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE INLAND PRINTER Free to classified 
advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is desired 





Prices for this department: 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





FOR SALE — Unable to devote my time to my plant, so offer business for 

sale; corporation $30,000 capitalization, 38 miles from Chicago on main 
line railroad, city of40,000; plant consists of 2 cylinder presses, 5 job presses, 
Miller self-feeder press, stitcher, cutting machine, punch, perforator, folder, 
type and all necessary for complete job shop; all machines equipped with 
individual motors; all in first-class condition. N 499. 





WANTED — One live, husting printer in each locality to handle our line of 
sales and order books, duplicate and triplicate; carbon sheet or carbonized; 
large demand; liberal commission. THE WIRTH SALESBOOK CO., Chicago. 


FOR SALE — Good P aeai job printing office in Indiana county seat; 
price $3.500. N 4 











FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: PRESSES — One 56-inch 1/0 Miehle press; 

Pony press, bed size 27 by 31 inches, 230 volts D. C. motor; 1 No. 5 
Optimus cylinder press, bed 30 by 43 inches, 3 H. P., 220 volts D. C. 
Sprague motor; 1 Hoe double sheet rotary press, 44 by 64 inches, two Cross 
feeders and 230 volts D. C. motor; 1 John Thomson press, size 14 by 22 
inches, style ‘‘ J’ Laureate; 3 Walter Scott, 4-roller, printed side up delivery, 
bed sizes 46 by 62 inches, 42 by 55 inches, 37 by 51 inches; ohn Thomson 
scoring and creasing press, size 20 by 30 inches; 1 No. 4 Miehle, four-roller 
cylinder press) FOLDERS AND FEEDERS — 1 Dexter No. 90 jobbing folder, 
33 by 46 inches; 1 Dexter 49-inch D/16 folding machine; 1 33-inch Cross 
folder feeder; 1 Chambers 62-inch D//16 folder; 1 Brown 74-inch D /16 
folder. MISCELLANEOUS BOOKBINDERS EQUIPMENT —1 Marresford 
tipping machine, 5 by 7 to 9 by 12 inches, practically new; 1 Sheridan 12-inch 
book covering machine; 1 Seybold double head 7 by 38-inch die press; 1 
Robinson rotary board cutter; 1 McCain feeder for attaching to Model “ B” 
Cleveland folder; 2 Seybold round cornering machines; 1 Hickok rotary 
board cutter; 1 Sheridan arch smasher; 1 Roberts silk stitching ma- 
chine; 2 Seybold round corner cutters; 2 Brown — 25 by 38 inches; 
Elliott addressing and mailing machines) GEORGE R. SWART & CO., Inc., 
461 Eighth avenue, New York city. 





1 5-E Whitlock 





FOR SALE — New and overhauled outfits, machinery for printing, binding, 
and cutting and creasing; Chandler & Price presses, Hamilton cabinets and 
stones; 34, 56 and 62-inch Miehles; 39, 56 and 74-inch Cottrells; 25 by 32 
Potter self-inking proof press; 11 by 17 Auto press; 33 by 45 Brown Togo 
job folder; 14 by 22 Colts and Universal presses; 25 and 30-inch Advance 
lever cutters; 55-inch Kent semi-auto power cutter; 12 by 16 Seybold duplex 
trimmer, large and small outfits. Tell us your wants and machinery, or out- 
_ for sale WANNER MACHINERY CO., 714-16 S. Dearborn street, 
icago. 


FOR SALE — Kidder Rotaries: 28 by 20 inch perfector, flat or folded deliv- 

ery; 30 by 30 inch perfecting and extra color on face; 36 by 48 inch 
two-color and 30 by 20 inch and 36 by 60 inch one-color rotary wrapping paper 
presses; roll feed bed and platen Kidders, one 8 by 12 inch one-color; also 
three 6 by 6 inch New Era presses printing two colors on top of web with 
attachments, and one 6 by 6 inch New Era press printing two colors on top 
and one color on the reverse side of the web with attachments. GIBBS- 
BROWER COMPANY, 261 Broadway, New York city. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE — 1 Stringing machine, attachment for 3 sizes of 
loops; 2 Rosback automatic indexing machines, D. C. motors attached; 

2 Peerless automatic tin edging machines; 1 two h. p. Kane Gas Boiler; 1 
Stimpson tag patching machine, with 2 sizes punches and dies; 1 12-inch 
sheet gumming machine, with attachments for gumming strips, has automatic 
— — ——- < and electric dryers; 1 36-inch Niagara tin shears; 
6-inch bar fold 30-inch bar folder; 1 16-inch bronzing machine. 
SPRINGMAN PAPER PRODUCTS co., Detroit, Mich. 


PRINTER’S READY RECKONER gives cost 1,000 sheets paper in each of 
103 standard weights by quarter-cents up to 40c per lb.; to get cost 470 
sheets 1914-lb. stock at 1834c, for instance, simply multiply $7.31 by .47; the 
Reckoner does the rest. Excelsior Printing Co., Grayson, Ky., says: ‘‘ She’s 
a daisy.”? Supt. State University Press, Maine, says: ‘‘ Would be low priced 
at twice amount charged.’’ Has reached Ontario and Central America. Sample 
sheets on application. Postpaid, 50c. FITCH BROS., Central City, Neb. 


TO CLOSE OUT a large plant we have for sale at a sacrifice: Babcock Optimus 
two-revolution press, 45 by 63 bed, condition equal to new; Oswego 
57-inch pinking machine with table and electric slitter; Sheridan embosser 
steam head, 20 by 22, two rod power; Sheridan embosser steam head, 28 by 38 
four rod power; one hundred paper trucks, value $18, our price $10. N 497. 


FOR SALE — About 4,000 pounds useful type faces, 6 to 72 point; full cases, 
used for <a only in large newspaper display ads; also California 
job cases and racks with steel runners. For particulars address WESTERN 
PRINTING MACHINERY CO., 1214 Pine street, St. Louis, Mo. 























Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


any make of popular job press. 


QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


60 Duane Street 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
No fitting. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and. Mfr. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE- GRP GAUGES 


Applies instantly to 
Great in efficiency. 


VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


W YORK 








Free ag 





Please Mention Tur INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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FOR SALE — Duplex 10-page double drive QQ press with 10 galley chases for 

metropolitan —- ~y 8 ten regular chases; immediate delivery, and snap 
price; press in extra fine shape and looks like new; re-enters United States 
duty free TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., LIMITED, York and Welling- 
ton streets, Toronto, Canada. 





FOR SALE — New Monotype type, 6 to 36 point, large variety; type and 

border, 50c lb.; ‘‘ Unbreakable ’’ leads and slugs (not Monotype), in 2-foot 
strips, 20c Ib.; rule, 45c; cut, 5c lb. extra; linotyp e and monotype composi- 
tion. Send for catalog. GROSS TYPESETTING & FOUNDRY COo., 118 N. 
Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE — No. 1 linotype machine, newly rebuilt and in first-class mechan- 

ical condition; one font two-letter mats and one magazine included; just 
the machine for daily or weekly newspaper; $1,100 cash. GROSS TYPESET 
TING & FOUNDRY CO., 118 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 








FOR SALE — Miehle presses: 26 by 34, 43 by 56, 46 by 62; Cottrell front 

fly, 27 by 39; Scott front fly, 33 by 47; Cottrell late style, 50 by 72; 
Thomson’s 14 by 22, style 6, 3 and 2 — 15 by 21 Golding art jobber. WANNER 
MACHINERY CO., 716 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. 





FOR SALE — One 10-page and one 8-page Duplex press, both angle bar ma- 

chines; 10-page press has 24 galley chases. These presses re-enter U. S. 
duty free. Prompt shipment. TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Limited, 
York and Wellington streets, Toronto, Canada. 





ONE KIMBLE MOTOR, alternating current, 220 volt, single phase, 60 cycle, 
variable speed, 1% horse power; perfect condition; cost $275 new; best 
price takes it. J. W. DOW & SON, 411 Perry street, Davenport, Iowa. 





FOR SALE — One Autopress, size 11 by 17, in excellent condition, complete 
with automatic feeder, rollers, fountain, counter, 5 — and tools; this 
press is ready to run and ‘will produce excellent results. N 493. 





— SALE — Plate printing and die stamping outfit for copperplate and die 
ork; also about 235 one-, two- and three-die initials and monograms. 
FINCK PRINTING CO., San Antonio, Texas. 


FOR SALE — New 28 by 42 Dexter feeder, motor driven elevator. We 
installed this feeder last July and = «account of change in our work will 
dispose of it at a reasonable price. N 4 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — New Model National book sewing ma- 
chines, also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH 
CO., 638 Federal street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE — Number 43 Babcock Optimus press; will take form 25 by 38 
inches, and in good mechanical condition. McCORMICK-ARMSTRONG 
PRESS, Wichita, Kan. 


FOR SALE — One 44 by 62-inch 0000 Miehle one-color press, with Upham 
ee making it capable of two-color work; Al condition; reasonable 
price 

















FOR SALE — Stuebing 6-30 lifting trucks, government purchase; condition 
perfect; $60.00 on approval. PRATT MFG. COMPANY, Joliet, Illinois. 
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WANTED — Linotype machinist operator; Northwestern Ohio plant catering 

to the better class of catalog work. Give full information in first letter, 
stating each place you have previously ware in what capacity, length of 
service and salary expected; open shop. N 4 





STONE HAND — Head stone hand wanted for large printing house handling 

high-class work; open shop, 48 hours; pleasant working conditions; 
— to right man. Apply, giving experience and salary expected, 
to } 





A-1 COMPOSITOR — Opportunity for foremanship; independent man; open 
shop, no labor trouble; permanent full time; state age, experience, 
wages wanted and give references; Indianapolis. N 465. 





LINOTYPE OPERATOR MACHINIST to take charge of night side of lino- 
type plant; steady work; $55.00. WRIGHTSON, 74 India street, Boston. 





WANTED — First-class compositor on high-grade catalog work; open shop. 
CASLON PRESS, Toledo, Ohio. 





Managers and Superintendents 


COMPOSING ROOM SUPERINTENDENT — We have an opening for a 

first-class composing room executive who would like to connect with one 
of the largest printing houses in Montreal. We need a man who is thoroughly 
experienced in the highest class of book, catalogue and advertising printing to 
take complete charge of this department. We are running an open shop; 
no trouble whatever. This is a splendid opportunity for the right man. If 
satisfactory arrangements made would be willing to pay moving expenses to 
Montreal. Please write full particulars of past experience and salary ex- 
pected, to N 4 


FOREMAN WANTED —In 48-hour American plan job office; 5 Babcock 

cylinders, 3 Kellys, 3 Miller fed platens, 6 platens; must be able to 
estimate on ‘all kinds of job work and take entire charge of shop; good posi- 
tion for right man, who can produce output. W. H. H. CHAMBERLIN, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 











MAN — Competent to take charge of label printing plant employing nine 

men; equipment consists of five Web presses and one Kelly; applicants 
should have knowledge of composition and be capable of looking after print- 
ing machinery; open shop, 48-hour week. P. O. BOX, 157, Bradford, Pa. 





Pressroom 





PRESSMAN for Meisel rotary sales book press; must be thoroughly experi- 
enced; state qualifications, references and salary. THE NATIONAL 
SALES BOOK CO., Pierce & Eighth avenues, Long Island City, New York. 





Proofroom 





WANTED — Proofreader; Ohio plant mang to the better class of work; 

must be able to O. K. position. Give full details in first letter, stating 
each place you have worked, in capacity, and length of service; state 
salary expected; open shep. N 4 











HELP WANTED 





Salesmen 





Bindery 





va Cae ae ruler who will invest $1,000 in specialty house on 
Pacific Coast. N 4 





Composing Room 


EXCEPTIONAL COMPOSITORS WANTED — We are operating a plant pro- 

ducing highest grade catalog, booklet and direct-by-mail advertising litera- 
ture, and employ in our composing room at the present time ten compositors. 
On account of our rapid growth we have openings right now for two skilled 
craftsmen, men who are competent to produce distinctive typography. Our 
composing room is equipped with all modern faces in weight fonts: Caslon, 
Cloister, Goudy, etc.; daylight plant, fine working conditions, non- union shop 
operating 48 hours; to men who can qualify, we will make an attractive 
roposition. Send samples of work, give references of employers for the last 
ve years, and send photograph if possible. Our plant is located in Rochester, 
N. Y., a city of beautiful homes and parks, where living conditions are ideal. 
This will prove an exceptional opportunity for reliable, competent men who 
want to make a permanent connection with an organization producing only 
high-grade work. THE CASE-HOYT CORPORATION, 70 Exchange street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED WORKING FOREMAN for new eight-page daily newspaper and P an 

office in Havana, Cuba; ability to speak Spanish an asset; job offers 
advancement to man who can use Franklin price list, is strictly sober, indus- 
trious and ‘on the square.” Tell minimum wage and details in first letter. 
HAVANA TIMES, San Lazaro 95, Havana, Cuba. 


WANTED — First-class linotype operators experienced in book and tabular 

work; high-grade job compositors, experienced make-up man, assistant fore- 
man for’ composing room, high-class finishers, experienced ruler; one of the 
oldest and most progressive houses in the South; open shop, 48 hours; 
permanent positions. Correspondence as to ability and experience invited. 
THE R. L. BRYAN CO., Columbia, S. C 


LAYOUT MAN — One of the largest printing houses in Canada has an open- 

ing for a good layout man with experience in handling the highest class 
work; splendid position with good salary and every opportunity for advance- 
ment to the right man. Apply, giving full particulars in first letter, to N 491. 























WANTED — Specialty salesman familiar with linotype trade to sell automatic 

slug feeders; big savings feature assures small sales resistance ; liberal 
commission; restricted territory. Write for details, giving experience and ter- 
ritory covered. See our advertisement in this issue. WILMANS MFG. 
CO., Dallas, Texas. 


SALESMEN WANTED to sell the Thomas Auxiliary Paper Cutter Gauge; 

nothing like it on the market; retails for $15.00; $2.50 made by salesmen 
on each sale. For particulars write R. L. HIATT, 718 N. Second street, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 








WANTED — Representatives in different parts of United States and Canada 
to sell our line, on commission; experience unnecessary. Write, giving 
references. LUCAS TAG COMPANY, West Chester, Pa. 


WANTED — Four competent book paper salesmen, thoroughly experienced 
and acquainted with trade in Chicago district and vicinity; wonderful 
opportunity with well-established jobbing house. N 308. 


IF YOU ARE AMBITIOUS and are willing to work hard and steady in 
order to succeed, write us. We make “ Wilke’s Type Metal.”” METALS 
REFINING CO., Inc. , 72 W. Adams street, Chicago, Ill. 











SALESMAN — Unusual opportunity for a man with a following among print- 
ers; ink, paper or supply man preferred. PRINTCRAFT SUPPLY CO., 
138 Temple street, Astoria, L. I., N. Y. 


SALESMEN SELLING PRINTING to sell gummed labels for package address- 
ing as a side-line; 20 per cent commission. McCOURT LABEL CABINET 


CO., Bradford, Pa. 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED for old-established firm manufacturing news, 
printing and litho inks; all territories open; liberal commission. N 442. 














INSTRUCTION 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Twenty-one Mergenthaler linotypes; _ estab- 
lished fifteen years; more than 1,000 have attended. Call, write for 
particulars. EMPIRE SCHOOL, 133 E. 16th street, New York city. 














WORK .x 
Electrotyping 








All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
P R O { E te, S by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 
which awards are given. 
PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 
Specimen copies can also be obtained from The Inland Printer C y upon 
A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


The Journal for all up-to-date Process Workers Published by A.W. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 


It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


Carbon Black 








Bindery 


CABOT, GODFREY L.— ‘See advertisement. 








A BINDERY FOREMAN of exceptional ability, having a keen insight of 

pamphlet, magazine and manifold work, expert on all bindery machinery, 
and thoroughly familiar with paper stock, would like to hear from some con- 
cern with medium or large bindery who has an opening for such a man; one 
who can show results; 30 years of age. N 498 





RULER, now employed on first machine in a shop doing high-grade bank 

and county work, wants to make a change; no objection to open shop 
provided salary is commensurate; West, Northwest or Pacific Coast only. 
N 49 





FIRST-CLASS PAPER RULER, who can also do blank book forwarding, 
er" make change; preferably in Dakotas, Minnesota or that local- 
ity. } 


EXPERIENCED EXECUTIVE wishes to make a change; superintendency or 
bindery foremanship; experienced in all branches of bookbinding. N 481. 








Composing Room 


SUPERINTENDENT-FOREMAN composing room, experienced executive, 
good organizer; non-union; now employed; at liberty December 1; 
New York location preferred. N 365. 








Managers and Superintendents 





SUPERINTENDENT of printing office, by a thoroughly — practical 
man; has held positions as executive for past 15 years. N 264 





Pressroom 





PRESSMAN, cylinder and platen, also Miller, wants a steady job South or 
Southwest; ability to produce results. JACKSON, 404 The Phoenix, 
Findlay, Ohio. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





LINOTYPE MAGAZINE WANTED — We are in the market for a Model 5 

Linotype magazine, not older than machine No. 12685; must be in first- 
class condition; cash on approval. Please state price and any additional 
information in first letter. PEERLESS PRESS, 213 E. Wayne street, 
South Bend, Ind. 


WANTED — Miehle press, either two-color or single color, size to take 62-inch 

sheet, either with or without extension delivery and automatic feed; must 
be in first-class condition. Write, giving full particulars, a of time press 
has been in use, serial number and lowest cash price, to N 486 








WILL BUY a Rotary press; must be in first-class condition and latest style for 
tin plate decorating; state best -_ - where can be seen working. 
L. MUNDET & SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N. 


PLATES for calendar subjects wanted, one, two and four-color; sizes 6 by 9 up. 
o Send proofs with prices to SUTHERLAND PRESS, LIMITED, St. Thomas, 
ntario. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE Miehle mans, 3 sizes. ADZIT PRINTERS 
SUPPLY CO., 41-43 Ellsworth avenue, S. , Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WANTED FOR CASH Harris two-color automatic presses, 15 by 18. M. M. 
ROTHSCHILD, Inc., 712 Federal street, Chicago. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE typewriter with linotype keyboard. H. T. HYDE, 
832 Parker street, Newark, N. J. 

















WANTED — Meisel rotary sales book press; state full particulars and low- 
est price. N 373. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE — Model 14 Linotype; will pay cash. N 459. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY 





Bookbinders’ Machinery 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 73 Fourth avenue, New York city. 
Large stock on hand. 








Brass Type Founders 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 73 Fourth avenue, New York city. 
Large stock. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Brass Dies for Stamping and Embossing 
HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO.,.73 Fourth avenue, New York city. 
Calendar Pads. 
THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert avenue, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, makes calendar pads for 1922; now ready for shipment; 
the best and cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 











Chase Manufacturers 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric welded silver gloss steel 
chases, guaranteed forever. See Typefounders. 








Counting Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Cylinder Presses 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 











Demagnetizers and Ink Dryers 





UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre street, New York. Electric and gas heat- 
ers, with automatic cut- offs, for all styles of presses. ‘‘ Be a hot printer.” 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chicago. 
Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 








HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping machin- 
ery. Chicago offices, 7 S. Dearborn street. 





Embossing Composition 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
ane” 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 
icago. 








Engraving Methods 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zinc at trifling cost with 

my simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing ability not 
required; price of process, $1; particulars and specimens for 2-cent stamp. 
THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 





Job Printing Presses 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th street, New York. Electric 
equipment for printing presses and allied machines a specialty. 




















Neutralizers 





UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre street, New York. Electric and gas ma- 
chines that stop offset and electric troubles, quick-dry ink; safe for all presses. 





Numbering Machines 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Paper Cutters 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 














Perforators 





F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Perforating machines of all 
kinds, styles and sizes. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chicago. 
Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 








Photoengravers’ Supplies 





LEVY, MAX, & CO., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. Screens, cameras, 
lenses and gallery equipment for photo processes. 





Presses 





HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping-and electrotyping machin- 
ery. Chicago offices, 7 S. Dearborn street. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











Our Latest Model No. 4 
Gas heated complete, with motor cooling space, etc., $125.00 
Electrically heated, $10 additional. 
Embossing or Engraving Compounds, per Ib....... $2.50 











EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., 


EMBOSSOGRAPHY 


The art of producing the Patented, absolute Flexible and Perma- 
nent, can’t crack off or scratch off embossed or Engraved effects, without 
the use of dies or plates, any color, also Gold and Silver, as fast as ordinary 
Printing. DON’T BUY A TOY OUTFIT, AND EXPECT SUCCESS. 


Write for Descriptive Matter, Testimonial Letters from Users, etc. 
Inc., 251 William St., New York City 


Please Mention TuE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 





BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704.Sherman street, Chicago; also 

514-518 Clark avenue, St. Louis; 88-90 S. 13th street, Pittsburgh; 706-708 
Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 40-42 Peters street, Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 : 
Kentucky avenue, Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson avenue, Dallas, Tex.; 719- Don’t ask for a ‘“‘Counter.” Say ‘ The 
721 Fourth street, S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut street, Des Productimeter” and get sure satisfaction. 
Moines, Iowa; Shuey Factories bldg., Springfield, Ohio; 1285 W. 2d street, Get our Bulletin 41. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
x 5 R . 
WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase street, Boston 9, Mass. Established 1859. ants Se idie aa teaeaaien W 


Printers’ Supplies 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Printing Machinery, Rebuilt 
































**Sanderco’’ Cement 
For Folder Tapes 

: aE : One pound and Spl. Combing 

BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. é Brush, $5.75, postpaid. 


a Endless Tape Compound Co. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. Finished Tape Phipps Power Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Punching Machines 

F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Multiplex punching machines 


for round, open or special shaped holes. CLEVERLY ILLUSTRATED 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. er DESIGNED B LO TT c R S Swen 
R YOU PRINT THEM — SHOW WHAT YOU CAN DO IN YOUR OWN SHOP 


Rebuilt Printing Presses OUR Color Designs for printers’ blotters furnish the up-to-date 
> I 7p qT? _s : printer with a splendid means of advertising his business in- 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. expensively, effectively and productively. They are a credit to 


Roughing Machines the printer and never fail to bringin business. Particulars free. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. Write today, on your letterhead: CHAS. L. STILES, Columbus, Ohio 


Stereotyping Outfits 
ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for fine 
job and book work. Matrices are molded in a job press on special matrix 
boards. The easiest of all stereotyping processes. Plates sharp as electros. 
LINE CUTS cast in stereotyping metal directly from drawings made on 
Kalkotype board; no routing of open spaces. A chalkplate on cardboard. 


ACME AND REVERSE embossing processes. Printing and embossing plates 
from any cut or border, and from original designs. Send stamps for samples. 
HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d street, New York. 


Tags 


MR. PRINTER — Send TAG inquiries and orders to THE DENNEY TAG 
COMPANY, Inc., West Chester, Pa., for quick service. Anything in blank 


or printed, regular or special tags, at lowest trade prices. Factory Manager 


Typefounders 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 
material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in wood type, 
printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house P ; ope 
for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 Congress st.; New York, 200 Factory Manager with executive ability for 
William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Rich- os ‘ Bake . ‘ 
mond, 11 Governor st.; Atlanta, 24 S. Forsythe st.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division a moderate size printing plant in Texas. One 


st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati . 
646 Main st.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe who knows how to handle men and machines 


st.; Detroit, 557 W. Larned st.; Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; . . ° ° 
Minneapolis, 419 4th st., South; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 and is capable of improving the quality of 


N. Broadway; San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 47 4th st.; Spokane, . . ° 3 
340 Sprague av.; Milwaukee, 125 2d st.; Winnipeg, Can., 376 Donald st. work, creasing production and lowering 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers and originators of cost. He must be a thinker and be able to 


type faces, borders, ornaments, cuts, electric welded chases, all-brass galleys ‘ . 
and other printers’ supplies. Houses at— Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, lay out work with good taste. After the right 


St. Paul, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Omaha, Seattle. ‘ . . 
man has established himself and his work has 


THE NATIONAL TYPE FOUNDRY, Bridgeport, Conn. Guaranteed foundry ‘. dies 
type; large variety of faces. Specimen sheets and catalogue on request. proven mutually satisfactory, mM addition to 


Old type taken in exchange if desired. vai d ] I ° sub 
rECELD 1) ry, he can acquire a Ssuo- 

EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY (Est. 1894), makers Wood Type, Metal Type, saat cha £0 a whee y q . 
Reglet and Cutting Sticks. Buffalo, N. Y. Delevan, N. Y. stantial interest in the business. This plant 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Congress : “UN. , 
street, Boston. 535-547 Pearl street, cor. Elm, New York. 1S operated O% HON-RNION basis. 


nino Please give full information concerning 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Stitchers of all sizes, flat and . one . - 
saddle, %4 to 1 inch inclusive. Flat only, 1 to 2 inches. your experience, ability, practical knowledge 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. of the business and furnish three references. 
Wood Goods 7 All replies confidential. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. N 483 
Wood Type 

EASTERN BRASS & WOOD TYPE CO., 73 Fourth avenue, New York city. 


by attaching NEW CENTURY FOUNTAINS 
to your jobbers. The perfection of fountains. Will 
increase press output from 3,000 to 5,000 a day on steady runs. 
No readjusting after washup or when changing impressions. One-screw ink feed. One-screw roller contact. Will not mark 
the print. Minimizes danger of offset by reason of uniform inking. Can be taken apart in a few seconds, with the fingers, 


without screw-driver or wrench. Will do the work of a long fountain without its disadvantages. It is a producer of RESULTS— 
More Impressions and Beiter Work. For Chandler & Price, Challenge and all Gordon Presses. 


THE WAGNER MFG. CO., Scranton, Pa. 
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Get a descriptive circular from your dealer or send to us. 
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The High Grade Business Paper 















NOTABLE point about Advance \ ii 
Bond besides its high quality is its Hid 
medium price. The L. L. Brown Paper 1H 11 
Company have made quality papers at HST | 
Adams, Mass., for nearly three quarters HANS TI 
of a century, and this new product is in HI || 


keeping with their reputation. 


Advance Bond provides a business paper 
reflecting a spirit of well-bred prosperity 
at a gratifyingly low cost. 





The sample book we will gladly 
send you shows the superior 
properties of this new paper. 


L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 
ADAMS, MASS. 


Makers of Linens, 
Ledgers and Bonds 
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Reliable | 
Printers 


Rollers 


Saml Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


40-42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719-721 Fourth St., Se. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 
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This is a photograph showing a complete train consisting of 


Eighteen (18) Cars of 


OWA 





WATERMARKED 


leaving the Howarp Mutts, which we are positive is a world’s 
record for the largest shipment of Bond paper ever made by any 
paper mill in one day. One million pounds a single day’s ship- 
ment of Bond paper is ample proof that Howarp Bonp continues 
to remain in the van of all writing paper in America for color, 
strength, and cleanliness. Compare for brilliant color, compare for 
wonderful strength with any Bond paper, regardless of grade or 
price, and you will adopt it for your entire business requirements. 
Full line of white © colors always ready for immediate distribution 
Sample book sent upon request. 
‘Manufacturers 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 
URBANA, OHIO 
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1,000 More Impressions a Day 


is no unusual record when a Rouse Paper Lift is installed. 
It saves the time the pressfeeder usually spends 
in putting up new lifts from the floor. Eliminate 
this lost time and your pressroom production will be 
materially increased. 





The Rouse Job Stick is the most economical stick 
for both employer and compositor. It is instantly ad- 
justed to picas and nonpareils, and its accuracy, con- 
venience and durability are well known in the best 
printing plants throughout the country. 








Rouse Register Hooks and Bases are unsurpassed 
for book work. Their general efficiency and their accur- 
acy in color printing and close register work have made 
THE ROUSE them the choice of many of the most progressive 


Write for circular describing Rouse H O 1) S &F C O 
e B e R E . 


products designed for saving time 
and money in the printing plant. 2214 Ward Street, Chicago 























Kimble Master Unit Control 


Has many marked advantages over ordinary push button control or 
other means for regulating the speed of cylinder presses. 


1. The Master Unit permits foreman to pre-determine 
speed of any job—anywhere between maximum and 25 
per cent of maximum with 15 speeds from which to select. 
Ordinary alternating current motors are effective only as 
low as 50 per cent of maximum with but 7 or 8 speeds. 

2. Not only do you fit the speed to the job, but with the 
KIMBLE single phase alternating current cylinder press 
motor, which is part of this equipment, every speed reduc- 
tion means a reduction in power used. Ordinary alternating 
current motors consume the same current at all speeds. 

3. The Master Unit control lever (see cut) which is 
close to the feeder’s hand, is much more convenient and 
positive than a push button. As a measure of safety 
while locking up, it can be lifted out altogether, making 
it impossible for anybody to start the press. Nor can this 
lever be swung over to “reverse’”’ by accident, because a 
lock lever on the back of the box must first be moved. 

4. The “Inching” position gives the motor a starting 
pull of 380 per cent of its normal full load pull, but takes 
from the line only 126 per cent of full load current. Other 
motors are limited to 200 per cent starting pull and must 
use 200 per cent of full load current to get this pull. 


Let us demonstraie the profitableness to you, of a 
THE MASTER UNIT system that cuts power bills, prevents accidents, 
increases output and reduces spoilage. 


Send for KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Bulletin No. A. 30. 635 N. Western Ave., Chicago THE DIAL SPEED REGULATOR 
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The Loft-Dried 
Rag-Content Paper 


ANY advertisers, probably includ- 
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for office correspondence. 


















this condition, you have also found 















Acsany —W. H. Smith Paper Corporation Los ANGELes— Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
ATLANTA—Sloan Paper Company Louisvitte —The Rowland Company 
BaLTimorE —Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. Mania, P. I.—J. P. Heilbronn Company 
Boston—Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. Mitwauxee—The E. A. Bouer Company 

The A. Storrs & Bement Company Mrnneapotts —Minneapolis Paper Company 
Burrato—The Disher Paper Company Nasuvitte —Clement Paper Company 
Cuicaco—Swigart Paper Company Newark —J. E. Linde Paper Company 

The Paper Mills’ Company New Haven—The A. Storrs & Bement Company 

Cinctnnat1—The Chatfield & Woods Company NewYork—J. E, Linde Paper Company 
Cievetanp—The Union Paper & Twine Company Miller & Wright Paper Company 
Des Mornes—Pratt Paper Company Omana—Carpenter Paper Company 
Detroir—The Union Paper & Twine Company Puitapecexia —A. Hartung & Company 
HarrisBurG-—Donaldson Paper Company Riegel & Company, Inc. 
Kansas Crry—Bendict Paper Company PitTssurcd—General Paper & Cordage Company 





PortrLanp, Me.—C. H. Robinson Company 







SYSTEMS 


an opportunity to add to your reputation 
ing some of your customers, are for service by suggesting the use of 
in the habit of using one grade of paper Systems Bond for doth kinds of letters. 
for their regular correspondence, and By printing on Systems Bond you 
another and cheaper grade for their can produce and deliver letterheads 
processed sales letters, particularly where that will compare favorably with the 
large quantities are used. Their “regu- best that your customers are likely to 
lar’ letterheads they figure are too ex- _ have used for their correspondence, and 
pensive for form letters, while the “form” at the same time, without sacrificing 
letterheads are not good enough your own profit, you can bill them 
at a price that will make them suf- 
Whenever and wherever you find ficiently economical for form letter 
use. Try it. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, General Sales Offices: 501 FirTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Western Sales Offices: 1223 CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO 


SYSTEMS BOND DISTRIBUTORS 


at the 
Reasonable Price 









PortLanp, Ore.—Blake, McFall Company 
RichMonp —Virginia Paper Company 
Rocuester—Geo. E. Doyle Paper Co. 
Satr Lake Crry—Carpenter Paper Co. of Utah 
San Francisco—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SeatrLte —American Paper Company 
Spokane —Spokane Paper and Stationery Company 
Sprincrietp, Mass. —The Paper House of N. E. 
Str. Louts— Beacon Paper Company 
Sr. Paut—E. J. Stilwell Paper Company 
Tacoma—Tacoma Paper and Stationery Company 
WasHincton—R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
Virginia Paper Company 
Winnirec, Canapa—The Barkwell Paper Company 


Export—A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., New York; W. C. Powers Company, Ltd., London, England 
Envetorpes—United States Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass. 





[lap 
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CROMWELL 


Tympan Papers 
Give Cleaner Impressions with 


a Minimum of Make-Ready 


AVING time on make-ready, and securing sharp impres- 

sions are the two great things your press foreman has 

to strive for. With Cromwell Traveling, Shifting and 
Cylinder Tympan Papers, his draw sheets are always tight— 
no swelling—and they need not be oiled. They are also 
moisture-proof, protecting the packing against dampness. 

You can turn a rush job quicker with Cromwell Tympan 
Papers because they resist offset, enabling you to back up 
reasonably wet sheets. Quick delivery is often your best 
selling argument. 

Cromwell papers will take more impressions without re- 
placing, and they never rot. 

We especially recommend Cromwell Tympan Papers 
for trade journal and magazine printers where long runs are 
necessary without interruptions. It is ideal for book work and 
the highest grade of printing. Job printers will find it an 
excellent tympan paper for printing bond, linen and covers. 

We carry Cromwell Tympan Papers in stock ready for 
quick shipment in rolls from 36 to 75 inches wide. Order 
today and secure the perfection and economy in printing that 
Cromwell Tympan Papers give. 


Sample of our Tympan Paper sent on application. 
Manufactured exclusively by 


The Cromwell Paper Co. 


Mill and Main Office 
Jasper Place Department I. P. Chicago, U.S.A. 
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ATLANTIC 


The “Eastern” 
Sulphite 





ICKING up a sheet of Atlantic Bond 
for the first time, you would probably 
not think of it as a ‘‘sulphite”’ paper—so 
white it is, so clean, so attractive in sur- 
face and texture. Nevertheless, it zs a 
sulphite sheet. It contains sulphite pulp 
and nothing else. 

The paper is exceptional because the 
pulp is exceptional. It is made of 


BOND 


with the“Rag” 
appearance 





to the paper machines direct from our 
own pulp mill. Such pulp ought to make 
good paper—and it does. The economies 
incidental to our control of all raw 
materials and manufacturing processes, 
moreover, enable us to sell Atlantic Bond 
at a price that is by no means the least 
of its attractions. 

Made in White and nine attractive 





selected spruce logs from our own 
forests, bleached with chemicals of 











colors—Pink, Blue, Green, Buff, 
Canary, Goldenrod, Russet, Salmon 
and Gray. Sample book on request. 





our own manufacture, and delivered 


ALBany—W. H. Smith Paper Corp. 
ATLANTA—Sloan Paper Co. 
BaLTiMorE—Baltimore Paper Co., Inc. 
Boston—Von Olker-Snell Paper Co. 
BripGeport—The Gorton Co. 
BurraLo—The Disher Paper Co. 
Cuicaco—La Salle Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND— Millcraft Paper Co. 
Detroir—Paper House of Michigan 
JacksonviLLE—H. & W. B. Drew 

Los ANGELES—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
LovuisviLLeE —The Rowland Co. 
Manita, P. I.—J. P. Heilbronn Co. 
MINNEAPOLIs— Minneapolis Paper Co. 





EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, General Sales Offices: 501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Western Sales Offices: 1223 CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO 


ATLANTIC BOND DISTRIBUTORS 


New York City— Miller & Wright Paper Co. 
Sutphin Paper Co. 
PHILADELPHIA—Molten Paper Co. 
PirTsBuRGH—General Paper & Cordage Co. 
PorTLAND, OrE.—Blake, McFall Co. 
RIcHMOND—Southern Paper Co. 
RocHESTER—The George E. Doyle Paper Co. 
San Francisco—Blake, Mofhtt & Towne 
St. Louis—Acme Paper Co. 
St. PauL—E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 
SEATTLE— American Paper Co. 
Spokane—Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
Tacoma—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
Winnipec, CanaDA—The Barkwell Paper Co. 


Export—A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., 60 Pearl Street, New York, Mexico and So. America; W. C. Powers Co., Ltd., London, Eng., 
Continental Europe; J. L. N. Smythe Co., Philadelphia, Australasia and New Zealand. 


EnveLopes—U. S. Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 











ATLANTIC BOND 
is made by the makers of 
: Systems Bond 
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Top Sheet 


belongs there 









LWAYS the printed Top Sheet belongs with the case of 
better Warren’s Standard Printing Paper you ordered. 
— The Warren Top Sheet is more than a printed sample of a 
better Warren paper. It is a printed sample of the paper you are 
printing paying for, because in every instance the Top Sheet is 
printed from the same run of paper as the blank sheets with 
which it is packed. 

If you will make a collection of Top Sheets you will dis- 
cover how slightly, if at all, the press-room performance of 
any Warren Standard Printing Paper varies. 

Such a collection is helpful to us because it constitutes a 
record of results from the use of different inks, and the 
make-ready employed on a number of different subjects. 
In the same way, it can be helpful and instructive in your 
own press room. 

Thus the Warren Top Sheet is more than an example of 
fine printing—more than an assurance that your own order 
of paper has been put to a practical test. Whatever quality 
of printing is shown on a Warren Top Sheet, is printing 
that any good printer is perfectly safe in undertaking to 
deliver. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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WARREN'S STANDARD 
PRINTING PAPERS 
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STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 


ONE OF THE THREE GREAT 
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DISTRIBUTORS 





























BALTIMORE, MbD......... Barton Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
a ae 7 \| DYN neers Diem . Sern —— Co. 
; Be Nay El fire unden Lyon Co. 
CINCINNATI, O.................. Diem & Wing Paper Co. SATISFACTION 
ae r __ —_ Fitzgerald — ~ UARANTEED 
5, iem & Wing Paper Co. 
FIOUSTON) TEXAS? <<a .c.ccs, <a... .-The Paper Supply Co. G 
KANSAS GHEY, MO). j:cc:nccccca0.nc Kansas City Paper House OR 


LOUISVILLE, KY.. 


The Rowland Co. 





MILWAUKEE, WIG......... Allman & Christiansen Paper Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. ......................... eroere: Tayloe Paper Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA............ .. ... Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
NEW YORK CUT oo cincos ose cess cese cece .Sutphin Paper Co. 
NEW. YORK GIVY......ncoc5-cccsceecc:s F. W. Anderson & Co. 
OMAHA, NEB. ................ Field Hamilton Smith Paper Co. 


PAPER REPLACED 


THE USER 








OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA......Kansas City Paper House 





PHILADELPHIA, PA..................... Molten Paper Co. 
RICHMOND). VA. ...:0::4.--2:0000<-2. Epes Fitzgerald Paper Co. TO B E T H E J U D G E 
Ry REO) 0) cE | Oe en Acme Paper Co, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAG............... San Antonio Paper Co. 
SPRINGPIBUD) MO} ccccccccs cscscsas cocseee’ Springfield Paper Co. 


SPOKANE, W/ASH.......... Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
WORCESTER MASG................0.++ 


Chas. A. Esty Paper Co. 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 


LOFT DRIED BONDS AND LEDGERS ONLY 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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very Printer Knows W 


what makes presses deliver 
paper like this— 


The 
Chapman 
Electric 
Neutralizer 


makes presses 
deliver paper 


like this— 











Cold weather means the heart- 
breaking troubles caused by 
static electricity. We guarantee 
100% relief with the Chapman 
Electric Neutralizer. 








The only known means 
by which static electricity 
is entirely eliminated, 
regardless of climate, 
season or temperature. 


More than 7,000 presses equipped. Let us 
give you the names of some of the users. 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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2 QUALITY 


With the increasing trend of modern standardization 
in BUSINESS it has become generally accepted that 
the paper BUSINESS uses must not only be sufficiently 
varied in sizes, weights and colors to meet every busi- 
ness necessity, but must also possess that indefinite 
something called quality. 


And in Lakeside Bond all of these demands are suc- 
cessfully met. Because it contains a goodly propor- 
tion of clean white rags, because it is of uniform high 
grade, because it is made in a wide variety, but 
principally because it is a standardized sheet and 
must successfully pass the ¢es¢ before it leaves the mill. 


Where economy demands price, 
Where appearance demands beauty, 
Where efficiency demands service, 


In fact, where general usefulness demands the best paper 
there you will find Lakeside Bond. 


Bradner Smith & Co. 


175 West Monroe Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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LAKESIDE BOND 
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rs 
—Become a 
Free Book Tells About This 
New Easy Way in Linotyping 


As you yourself know, “Swifts” can go out and get better jobs than 
“dubs"’—and are qualified to KEEP them. No matter whether you 
are an apprentice, a machine operator, a compositor, or wlg A er other 
printing job you now hold, you can easily become a “‘swift’’ in Lino- 
typing, Monotyping, or Intertyping. Through a wonderful new system 
you can quickly train yourself, at home in spare time. 

New Thaler System not only includes amazing course of quick- 
result home-study lessons but also the famous Thaler Keyboard, owned, 
patented, and controlled exclusively by us. This is the only keyboard 
endorsed and used by the MergenthalerCo., and it is made with Linotype, 
Monotype or Intertype faces. W hethe r or not you are now an operator 
this system will quickly make you a “‘swift’’—and all that it means. 

Mail postal or letter at_once for full facts about this New Thaler 
System and Special Short-Time Offer. Address 


The Thaler System, 211 Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington, D. C, 
































HERBERT H. GILES 


Automatic Machinery 
Designers Builders 
Special Automatic Printing Presses 
Folding Machines 
Comparative Cost Data, Machine vs. Hand Labor. Send for your copy free. 
105 West 40th Street, NEW YORK 


ILES 











Ye Sign of Quality 
INKS 


EAGLE PRINTING INK CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 











Eastern Brass & 
Wood Type Co. 
Largest stock 


in all —_ ee! 
on hand. 


WOOD:=== TYPE 


Fourth Avenue and Tenth Senne, New York City 





BOOKBINDING 


Edition Binding, Leather, Cloth, also Catalog. 
Efficient Workmanship. Prompt Service. 
MURPHY- PARKER COMPANY 


Correspondence 
Solicited. 701-709 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penna, 























Use HERCULES 
Leads and Slugs, Steel Chases, 
Steel Galleys, Brass Rule 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 
122-130 Centre St., New York, N. Y. 
Order through your local dealer or direct from us. 




















=| WHILE-U-WAIT | 


i «| Rubber Stamp Making Outfits i 


Require only eight minutes to make rubber stamps. Will 
f also make HARD RUBBER STEREOTYPES for printing. 
A few dollars buys complete outfit. Send for catalogue. 


THE BARTON MFG. CO., 89 Duane St., _ 4 City | 
2 ee ee 

















BRASS RULE 











GIMLIN’'S STANDARDIZED 


APPRAISALS 














If You Want PRINTING PLANTS 
AND — 
SERVICE ALLIED INDUSTRIES THE BEST 
| =, @ on EE CR a B's =a Ee AND 
and HiGHEST ENDORSEMENTS CHEAPEST 
UALITY itv Appin bo ARK 
MARKET 
Try Us Write for Sample Sheet. 
NEIL CAMPBELL CO. elaticewaleeeclscl@ateeonmier Export Makers: 
Printers’ Materials 536-538 S. DEARBORN STREET y 

72 Beekman St., New York (@itvorsrere) American Brass & Wood Type Co. 

Sines — Bsekaan Seid } 2448 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


MOOD TIPE 





























We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 


Pencil and Pen 
Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 





Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 





Chicago 








METALS 


Linotype, Intertype, 
Monotype, Stereotype, 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. 





There Is No Business That 


will bring in so large 
per cent of profit and 
thatisso easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
whichcan be used with- 
out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


World Building 


The 
New York J.F.W. DormanCo. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 














MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 
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Every Whitaker 
W arehouse 


is an ‘‘Eagle-A””’ 
Service House 


T is no longer necessary for the printer 

to “shop around” to find the particular 

Eagle-A Standard Paper he wants for a 
particular job. Every Whitaker warehouse 
carries a complete stock of all Eagle-A Stand- 
ard Lines and every Whitaker office is a 
sales office for all the twenty-six mills of 
the American Writing Paper Co. 


Industrial and financial institutions de- 
siring standardized business stationery dis- 
tinctively marked by shadocraft process with 
their own trade-marks, with pictures of their 
buildings or with advertising slogans can 
secure full information by application to 
the nearest Whitaker Division. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER CO. 
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depends upon the plates from which it is printed. 


Why discount your own efforts and craftsmanship by 


using inferior plates ? 


All Crescent photo-engravings and electrotypes are 


guaranteed. 


We have been serving good printers for more than fifteen 
years. We would like to get acquainted with you. 





KALAMAZOO 





HED JOB 





You know how much the quality of the finished job 


Crescent Engraving Co. 









The 
Hacker Plate Gauge 
and Rectifier 







An hour’s work with this machine on cuts before 
sending them to press will save four hours of 
press makeready time. It is doing just that 
every day for 300 printers. How can you afford 
to be without it? 


Produced and sold only by 


HACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 





312 No. May Street, Chicago 

















The exact speed 
for any job 


Here is a motor that meets all pressroom requirements. 
You are never compelled to run your presses too fast 
or too slow. The forty-nine speeds obtainable with 


PUSH-BUTTON 
CONTROL MOTORS 


permit the pressman to select the correct speed for each 
particular job. No unnecessary expenditure of power 
as the reduction of speed automatically reduces the 


current consumption. 


Illustrated folder, giving prices, free on request. 


Northwestern Electric Co. 


408-416 South Hoyne Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Kansas City,Mo.,1924GrandAve. MONTREAL, QUE., 401 New Birks Bldg. 
PitrssurGcH, Pa.,719 Liberty Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 8 N. Sixth St. 
SEATTLE, WaASH., 524 First Ave.,S. Toronto, 308 Tyrell Bldg.,o5 King St. 





Train Now 
For a Better Job 
§ ee Minneapolis School 


of. Printing trains men to 
become expert tradesmen. 
Hand composition, linotype 
composition, presswork, 
estimating, taught by corre- 
spondence. A high-grade 
training that will fit you for 
a better job. 





Write for information to 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
SCHOOL OF PRINTING 


659 Vanburen Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The high quality of printing which is always 
associated with Foldwell, is due to features found 
in Foldwell only. 
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These features were originally developed in a 
special formula to meet the need for a folding 
enamel that would present an exquisite printing 
surface and at the same time resist cracking. 
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Al/ paper manufactured by this formula is called 
Foldwell. 


CapGerrG Fay 


Ge en 


Consequently, whenever you have a mailing 
piece to be printed on coated stock, you will get 
the most satisfactory results by wsemg Foldwell. 





‘titty ipa magia 








By doing this you will achieve unusually fine 
effects in printing. What is more, those effects 
will permanently remain—even under folding 
and mailing. For Foldwell resists the breaks and 
cracks that spoil a beautiful job. 
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Samples demonstrate this truth. Shall we send 
them? 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, Manufacturers 


Department A. 806 South Wells Street, Chicago 
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Coated Book—Coated Cover—Coated Writing 
Distributors in all Principal Cities 
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WIGGINS 
Eris CARDS 


—are money makers. 


It is surprising how much 
profit printers make by 
selling Wiggins Peerless 
Book Form Cards. 


Your customers will use 
them exclusively once they 
learn their value. Always 
neat and clean. Cards de- 
tach smoothly. Scored cards 





Lever binder case permits 
cards to be carried firmly 
in place without delay and 
expense of binding. 


Wiggins Cards bring orders 
for high-grade printing. 


Write today for samples and prices. 
The John B. Wiggins Co. 


Engravers, Plate Printers 


The AJAX EYELET FASTENER 


is ideal for eyeletting short runs An absolute necessity for 


of tags, calendars, etc., or for ra _— and Book- 


fastening securely proofs, esti- 


mates and samples. 


It saves time 
by punching 
the hole, feed- 
ing the eyelet 
and clinching 
it in one op- 
eration. 


Handles 
three sizes of 
eyelets with- 
out any ad- 
justment. 

Drop the eye- 
lets into the 
magazine and 
go right ahead. 








For sale by 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER 
and their branches 


Die Embossers 
1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


are supplied in biank form 
to be printed in your plant. 












































MORGAN EXPANSION.ROLLER TRUCKS 


The only practical device on the market for Oo 
the equalization of roller diameters. J B 
PRESSES 


50% Saved on Rollers 


Des Moines, Ia . 

May 24, 1920 
Gentlemen — Please send us at 
once one set of Roller Trucks 
for our new 12x18 C & P press. 
We have this equipment on all 
of our other presses and can not 
get along without them on the 
new one. 

Spencer-Williamson Ptg. Co. 


They Expand —They Contract 
and are Noiseless. 


Ask your dealer or send direct to 


MORGAN EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCK CO. 


6552 Hollywood Bivd., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Save on Your Roller Bill 


Noekgaf | 


The National Cleaner and Type Wash 


Toughens the outer surface, giving more weather 
resistance. Keeps the pores of the rollers open 
at all times. Prevents rollers sweating. 
Does Not Harden or Crack the Rollers 
Ask your dealer, or write 


PRINT-AID COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio | 
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New and Rebuilt Machinery 


We manufacture Reliance Lever Paper Cutters, Model 
Ink Fountains for Gordon Presses, Hart Pony Fountains, 
Gordon Press Web Feeders, Cylinder Press Form Lifts, 
Special Machinery, Safety Guards for all kinds of Print- 
ing Machinery. 

We are dealers in Rebuilt Printing Machinery. We 
take down, move and re-erect printing machinery. 
We rebuild Printing, Book Binders’ and Box Makers’ 
Machinery. 

All repair parts for Colt’s Armory Presses, Laureate 
Presses and Chandler and Price Presses carried in stock. 


THE PRINTERS’ MACHINE WORKS 
130-132 S. Clinton St., Chicago 


Why Use Diiine-Pase ~ 
ELECTROTYPES -e 


BECAUSE they are the best electrotypes to be 
had. (Any user of electrotypes will tell you that.) 


BECAUSE they print better than inferior electrotypes. 

BECAUSE they require less make-ready than inferior 
electrotypes. 

BECAUSE they wear better than inferior electrotypes. 


For SUPERIOR electrotypes see or write to 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago Tel. Harrison 7185 


GOSS 


The Name That Stands for Speed, Dependability, Service 





























JAMES WHITE PAPER CO, ||. 





The Goss High-Speed ‘‘Straightline’’ Press 
Used in the Largest Newspaper Plants in U.S. A.and Europe. 


The Goss High-Speed *“‘Unit Type’’ Press 
Built with all Units on floor or with Units superimposed. 


The Goss Rotary Magazine Printing and Folding Machine 
Specially Designed for Catalogue and Magazine Work. 


Goss Stereotype Machinery 
A Complete Line for Casting and Finishing Flat or Curved Plates. 


Descriptive literature cheerfully furnished. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


Main Office and Works: New York Office: 
1535 S, Paulina Street, Chicago 220 West 42d Street 








Trade-mark 
Registered U.S. Patent Office 


We carry in stock 234 items of BOOK and 1488 items 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 





219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
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Lactede Remelting Fumaces 4 New Mode Compasing Room Say 


% Scientifically Designed and 
Substantially Built in 
sizes to meet the 


requirements of 


Complete with than Many 


Motor. — Equal to 
— Office Jobbers and Dealers _ am 





Everywhere —_— 
SAWS and TRIMS 
One Operation. 


Table Elevated from 
Saw and Trim Posi- 
tion to Sawing 
request Position 
— in Three 
Seconds. 


Full Information upon 


MANUFACTURED BY THE Gauge 


Adjustable to Powerful 
Laclede MIltg. Company 


Points. Work Holder. 
119-121 N. MAIN STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


G 


De 


LACLEDE MFG. COMPANY 


119-121 N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 















































Electrical Equipment for the Pressroom 
Used by the Best-Known Printers 











Push Button 
Cline Universal Controller Station Rotary Press Controller 


Master Station for Flatbed, Offset or Full Automatic for large Rotary or 
Small Rotary Press. Magazine Press. 


CLINE ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


Fisher Building, CHICAGO Marbridge Building, NEW YORK 
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Quality in 


Old Hampshire 
Bond 


Every printer seeking quality work rather than 
that placed on the price cutting basis should use 
Old Hampshire Bond for his letterheads, envel- 
opes, and quotation blanks. For many years the 
business men and buyers of printing of this 
country have been taught that Old Hampshire 
Bond is ‘“‘made a little better than seems neces- 
sary.” There is no paper so well known to all, that 
stands so pre-eminently for quality as Old Hamp- 
shire Bond. Don’t you see how effective its use 
would be for youP The printer seeking quality 
work must among other things inspire the con- 


+ fidence of his prospective customers. Old Hamp- 
‘ shire Bond will prove an invaluable help to him— 


if our full samples are not in your files, write us 
for them. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 
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Victor Talking Machine Company 


=O small part of the beauty of the eight 


ART MAT 


1 four-page signatures distributed in 


portfolios by the Victor Talking Ma- 


a} chine Company, and printed in color, 


is due to DEJONGE ¢ Art -7Vat—the paper which 
was used for this beautiful piece of salesmanship. 


DEJONGE ¢ Art «Wat has been characterized 
as the Tiffany of coated papers. It has no lustre, 


brings out every detail of the photograph or draw- 


ing with all the beauty of an engraving and gives a 


uniform impression on both sides of the sheet. 


The foreword of the new sample book will 


LloUIS DEJONG 





CHICAGO 





be mailed on request. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


MANUFACTURERS 
NEW YORK 












PHILADELPHIA 


Whitaker Paper Company: Cincinnati and all divisions 
Zellerbach Paper Company: San Francisco and all divisions 
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Never behind Paes Printing Machinery and 
on deliveries , Printers’ Equipment for 
When a Bunn Package Tying India and South Africa 


Machine is installed there is 
no delay in shipments due to 
congestion in the shipping “e We represent the undernoted mar- 
room. Hand tying is a slow kets, the leading Manufacturers of 


irksome j rork “ye 
taeanperineae anceps Printing Machinery and all allied 
become tired and inefficient. , 


Thin: Meads Oi db: the , " trades, and are in touch with every 
work of three to five a printer and stationer. 

girls. It ties and ejects 
the packages as quickly 
as the operator can feed 


| The BUNN SOUTH AFRICA 


e e 
(South of the Equator) 
Package -Tying Machine JOHN DICKINSON & CO. (Africa), Ltd. 
Cape Town Johannesburg Durban’ East London 


INDIA 


JOHN DICKINSON & CO., Ltd. 
Calcutta Bombay Madras Rangoon 


Write for particulars regarding our ten day 
free trial offer. HEAD OFFICE 
JOHN DICKINSON & CO., Ltd. 
‘ N { London — 65, Old Bailey, London E. C. 
B. H. BUNN & CO PANY (English Factories, Apsley Mills Hemel Hempstead) 


7329 Vincennes Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


We are desirous of receiving partic- 
ulars of any new machine improve- 
ments, or articles of equipment 
and material for the Printing trade. 


is especially designed to handle large orders of tickets, 
pamphlets, books, cards or anything that is printed in large 
quantities and must be tied in small bundles. 












































“But the Best Inks” 


“Do not expect him (The Printer) b ‘ 
to get the best results from any HIKE THREE-FOLD 
Inks But The Best Inks.” | IPR SERVICE 


The S. D. Warren Company gives _ 
this advice to buyers of Printing. I: 7 


HE three great things neces- 
A UING sary to the printing business 
“But the Best Inks’ has been the Ce are all given in the Franklin 
motto of the S. & V. Co. from the ‘a Service. These three are 
beginning and it accounts for our ae 
new factory at 718 S. Clark St., ADVERTISING 
Chicago, and another new one in a: SELLING 
New York. HIB PRICE 


Write, wire, phone to our offices in the principal cities. : a : Thousands of printers—in large and 
small towns—say they simply cannot 


“The Old Reliable”’ ' ; 
do without this service. 


Sinclair and Valentine Co. 
Better find out more about this 


NEW YORK, 605-611 West 129th Street ; ¥ three-fold service today. 


516 Atlantic Ave. St. Louis. . ror-103 S. Seventh St. 

1100 Vine St. CLEVELAND. . 321 Frankfort Ave. 

Battrmore..312 No. Holliday St. TORONTO... 233 Richmond St., W. 

New ORLEANS ...315 Gravier St. MontTreat....46 Alexander Ave. 

CuIcAGo 718 So. Clark St. WInnirPEc. .173 McDermott Ave. 
ALBANY, BUFFALO and Other Cities. 


FACTORIES: New York, NEw Jersey, CANADA 
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The MonitorSystem 


The Monitor system of automatic motor control for ve 
printing presses and other machines makes slow speed 

operation absolutely precise, puts complete mastery at 

e pressman’s fingertips, for makeready, inching or full 
speed. The Monitor Bg mg knows that his press will j 


respond instantly. for complete details. 
Monitor Controller Company 
Baltimore, Md 


2165 





Composing and Pressroom 
Equipment 























Type Cabinets, Wood or Steel, All Wesel Diagonal Gaseve Final 
Styles. Bases and Ho 
Imposing Tables, Semi-Steel. Potter and Any ee Presses, 
Patent Bases and Register Hooks. Slauson Cylinder Press Locks. 
Steel Cabinets ho Casters for Patent Morgans & Wilcox a Locks. 
Base Equipment. Cylinder Press Sez ~ 
Hancock Perfecting ‘Lineup Machine. Page Fountain Div 
Mashek Form Trucks. —— anaes ‘Trucks for Job 
Gas Burners for Cylinder, Job and 
Kelly Presses Rouse YMitering Machines. 
Rouse Paper Lifts. Rouse Tympan Holders for 
tron Furniture ressroom,. 
Steel Interlocking Furniture. Shute Planes for Beveling and 
Riebe Quoins, Keys and Guides, Undercutting Patent Plates. 
Electric Welded Steel Chases. Hoerner Combination Shute 
Superior Chase Locks for Cylinder Board and Type-high 
Presses. Machine. 
noe Roller Cooling Fans for Miehle The Taylor Registering Projector. 
esses. 





Latham Automatic Registering Co. 
Chas, J. Kanera, Gen. Mér. 
608 S. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
170 5th Avenue, NEW YORK 





















THE FUCHS & LANG MEG. CO 


Building step by step to the height of achievement St andard Typ e Ss ettin g C O i. 


from the foundation of an honest purpose. 





CHICAGO’S COMPOSING ROOM 





Use it on your 
KELLY PRESS 







CYLINDER PRESS UST because you are not 
ROTARY PRESS located in Chicago is no 
JOB PRESS reason why you shouldn’t 





b inted with 
RUTH ERFO RD om caalete ee am os 
FORTY BLACK yee 







the recognized all around best black readily understand why 
ink ever produced for the money. ours is one of the largest 
Now universally established. cic alll , ‘ , 
institutions of its kind in 
40c per pound in lots of 25 pounds. the coun try 





Special prices in large quantities. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. CO. 


Finest Printing and Lithographic Inks 
Machinery and Supplies 







119 West 40th Street 120 West Illinois Street V/ 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Il. 


142 North Fourth Street 701-703 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
Philadelphia, Pa. Phone Harrison 3570-1-2 
Rutherford, N. J. 























Factories: 
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— | VALIANT BONO 0008 











F VALIANT BOND IS AS GOOD AS WE 

BELIEVE IT IS OR AS GOOD AS THE 
MERCHANTS, PRINTERS AND CONSUM- 
ERS TELL US, THEN IT IS BECAUSE WE 
HAVE NOT ONCE STEPPED ASIDE FROM 
THE ROAD ON WHICH WE STARTED~ 
TO MAKE THE BEST BOND PAPER WE 
KNEW HOW, PUTTING INTO IT, WITHOUT 
UNDUE STRESS ON COST, ALL THAT 
HONEST MATERIALS COULD CON 
TRIBUTE AND THAT DEVOTION TO 
WORKMANSHIP COULD AVAIL % #%& 


FOR SALE BY 


BALTIMORE,MD. Dobler and Mudge NEW YORK CITY Lasher and Lathrop, Inc 
BOSTON, MASS. _  A.Storrs & Bement Co. NEW ORLEANS,LA.  E.C.Palmer and Co. 
BUFFALO, NY. Iroquois Paper Company OMAHA, NEBR. Field, Hamilton & Smith 
DENVER, COLO. Carter,Rice & Carpenter PHILADELPHIA,PA. A. Hartung and Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. Scecher, Pech & Lewis PUEBLO, COLO. Colorado Paper Company 
LOUISVILLE, KY. = Southeastern Paper Ca Inc WASHINGTON, DC. Virginia Paper Company 
MILWAUKEE,WIS. Allman-Christianson Co. RICHMOND, VA. Virginia Paper Company 
NEWARK, N.J. Lasher and Lathrop, In. ST.PAUL, MINN. _Inter-City Paper Company 
NEW YORK CITY, Parsons Trading Co. Export Agents 
one IRR I 





mc — fama 
GILBERT PAPER COMPANY MENASHA, WIS., U. S. A. - 
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The Easiest Printing to 
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Foin 
THECERTIFICATE BOND 
CLUB 


It costs you nothing. The purpose of the 
Certificate Bond Club is to carry forwa' 

Direct-by-Mail Advertising to its legitimate 
goal. 


ADVANTAGES OF MEMBERSHIP 

I Your name is referred to advertisers 
whom the mill interests in pictorial ad- 
vertising on Certificate Bond, 

2 Your business increases thereby in a 
profitable direction. 
Your employees regain their Jove for the 

3 Jiner things in the art of printing. 
Your salesmen take on a kind of en- 

4 thusiasm which puts them on a better 
paying basis, for themselves and for you, 
You get in touch with the spirit and 

5 interest of modern Direct-by-Mail ad- 
vertising. 


MEMBERSHIP: Any conscientious em- 
ploying printer who will handle inquiries 
for halftone printing on Certificate Bond, 
(The makeready is made perfectly plain to 
the pressman in the instruction book.) | 







wt ee 


ey Neal 


\t 


RTIFICATE BOND 


Sign 


the 602 Cabot Street, Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
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Sell! 


















llustrated letterheads on CERTIFICATE BOND 
are the easiest kind of printing to sell. 


The four-page pictorial letter grows naturally out of 
a man’s stationery, and its field is unlimited and fruit- 
ful. Every business man, large and small, is interested 
in his correspondence—his business letterhead. 





Even the “‘hard-shelled”’ firms—who erroneously con- 
sider advertising a luxury—can easily be shown how 
to get more advertising value into their letterheads. 
Letter campaigns—primted—are a rich field for the 
printing salesman. 


CROCKER-McCELWAIN COMPANY 
602 Cabot Street, Holyoke, Mass. 


(-------—---------------- 


CROCKER-McELWAIN COMPANY, 


| Please send, without cost to us, your Instruction Booklet, ‘*Halftone Printing on 


Coupon| Certificate Bond by the Certificate Process,’’ and the packet containing sheets of Cer- 


tificate Bond and 514 x 8% piece of Certificate Flex-o-Lay. 

We wish to join the Certificate Bond Club, which we understand is without cost or 
obligation except to boost for direct-by-mail advertising. 

As members of the Certificate Bond Club, we will gladly send you six specimens of each job 
done by the Certificate Process, to keep you in touch with the kind of work we are ready to pro- 
duce. A Certificate of Meritis to be awarded us when the proofs we submit indicate proficiency. 


Firm Name. 

















My Name. ee OR ee ed 
Street, a 
City, State 
Cylinder Presses, Hand Feed. Automatic Feed __ 
Our Press 
Equipment Platen Presses, Hand Feed. Automatic Feed = 
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Ball Bearings Insure 
Easy Running 


Power and durability can not be had in any machine without 
the necessary weight. In a machine the size of the No. 2 
Brower a reciprocating bed could not be made as heavy as it 
should be to stand up rigidly under its work unless all possible 
obstacles to its easy movement were eliminated. This is why 
ball bearings were introduced. Consequently the bed of the 
Brower is not a fragile toy but a substantive part of the machine. 


°° B. B. B.” 


Brower Ball-Bearing Proof Press 
Write for full information. 
A. T. H. BROWER COMPANY 


233 West Schiller Street, Chicago, Ill. 


For Sale by the AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
ie cig Mi: BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER 


S. Cooke Proprietary, Lmt’d, Sole Agents for Australia. 
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THE MOHR 
LINO-SAW 


cuts slugs as they are ejected 
from the mold of the Linotype or 
Intertype to any desired length. 
It isa great time and labor saver. 


MAY WE TELL YOU ABOUT IT? 


MOHR LINO-SAW CO. 


513-515 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


























BLOMGREN 











BROS&GO 



























eS 
ESTABLISHED 1875 


ILLUSTRATORS 
PHOTO RETOUGHERS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELEGTROTYPERS 
NIGKELTYPERS 
LEAD MOULD 

PROGESS 


512 SHERMAN St 
CHICAGO 






HRY A/D ON AES 
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A COURSE IN 


Advertising - Selling 
Jor Direct-Matl Men 














“Selling by the 


is the name of a Course of In- 
struction by 


‘Robert Ruxton 


that is being given to the sub- 
scribers of The Printing Art. 


@ Mr. Ruxton is conceded to be 
the premier advertising-selling 
copy writer of America, and 
each number of The Printing 
Art is giving three Lessons 
under these topics: 


1— “Selling by the Printed 
Word” 

2— “Comment of Published 
Principles” 

3—“‘ Criticism of Current Ad- 
vertising of Great Advertisers” 


Subscription ...... $4.00 a year; 
Canadian ......... $4.50 a year; 
PON. cs kinc vcs $6.00 a year; 


Sign, Detach, and Mail to 





Printed Word” 


@ The Business Man, the 
Printer, Engraver, Advertising 
and Sales Manager all need 
these great Selling Lessons be- 
cause they are radically different 
in principles from anything 
heretofore given the world. 


@ The Printing Art is paying 
a very large sum of money for 
these Lessons, but the subscrib- 
ers of The Printing Art are 
exclusively getting the Lessons 
for merely the regular subscrip- 
tion price of the magazine. 


@ Use the Coupon be- “ 
low to insure these 7 Oo 
practical Selling g@ Art: 
Lessons reaching gi on =. 
you promptly, 7tion to THE 
2 PRINTINGART 
4ocacopy Yg with Mr. Ruxton’s 
45¢aCOpy VQ Lessons for one year 
foc a copy Y and send me the bill for 
@ the regular subscription 
price which I agree to pay 


THE PRINTING ART 2 promptly. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. [= Ce Oe eee 
mmm 7 Address_____________.._..-..-.--- 

















Do You Take Pride in Your 


samples of completed work, or do you, as the average printer 
does, pile your samples in corners, cabinets or other out of 
the way places, becoming shop worn, dirty and useless? 
Take good care of these samples — they are your letters of 
recommendation for new business. Use the leaves of the 
Universal Displayor for carefully displaying your work, 
so you will always have that particularly good looking 
three-color job sample right where you can lay your hands 
on it — on the leaves of the Universal Displayor. 





Universal Displayors can be furnished for the floor or to be fastened to the wall. 





Drop a line to-day for Circular 29-C, 
giving full details. 


UNIVERSAL FIXTURE CORPORATION 
133 West 23d Street, New York 

















The Accurate Stick 


Most sticks are accurate when new. But their accuracy 
depends upon pins or ratchets in the knee engaging in a 
series of holes in the back of the composing stick. Under 
constant pressure both pins and holes will wear and wear 
will cause inaccuracy. The New 


Eagle Composing Stick 


is locked in the same manner as a tool-maker’s combination 
square is locked. It never slips and no working pressure 
can strain it. The superior hardness of the metal used in 
the manufacture of the EAGLE STICK prevents abrasion. 


MM Ni iit 
Page Caliper 


A newand practical tool fortesting pages of linotype compo- 
sition to insure both sides of the page being the same length. 





Send for circular describing our Time-Saving 
Printing Appliances, 


For Sale by Supply Houses. 
The Eagle Engineering Co. 
Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 
HIGH GRADE LINE GAUGES IN FOUR STYLES 








EVERY efficient power plant is designed to meet sudden and 
unexpected overstress. Latent energy is requisite to uninter- 
rupted operation. This same margin of safety or reserve strength 
is embodied in 


BYRON WESTON CO.’S 
LEDGER PAPER 


IN the business office, this added value insures greater services 
than average requirements demand—it is insurance against dam- 
age from careless work, rough handling or improper storage. You 
need Byron Weston Co.’s ‘‘Power Plus’’ Papers in your business. 


Send for sample book and test sheets. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











| WENT: 
Electric Glue Heaters 


are a profitable investment for the bindery. 
Electricity is the safest, cleanest and most 
economical means of heating glue. Our 
Model ‘‘A” Electric Glue Heater will soon 
save its cost in time, glue and current. Let 
us tell you about our complete line. 


Complete information on request to 


The New Advance Machinery Co. 


VAN WERT, OHIO 
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uperior Type Metals 


HOYT N. P. Metal is the ideal stereotype metal—it is 
properly mixed, flows freely, and can be remelted every day. Like the 
other HOYT type metals, it has been made in our own factory since 1874. 


We Also Make 
Hoyt Faultless Linotype Metal Hoyt AX Monotype Metal 
Hoyt Combination Linotype Hoyt Standard Electrotype 
and Stereotype Metal Metal 


Our Service Department can help YOU on your 
type metal problems. 


HOYT METAL CO. 


St. Louis, New York City, 
Chicago, Detroit. 




















Announcing 


Daybreak Cover 


A new addition to our attractive 
and practical lines of Cover Papers. 


Write for samples and quotations. 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


535-539 S. Franklin Street, Chicago 
Telephone Wabash 2630 




















PATENTED AUGUST 17, 1920, U.S. A. 


PRINTERS 


Equip your Gordon Presses with 
Why WARNER EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCKS? 


They are the very best expansion roller trucks to be had. 
Because They are Simple, Noiseless, Durable, Guaranteed. “‘Nuf Sed.” 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 


WARNER EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCK COMPANY 
Waukegan, Illinois 







































No Excess Weight 


The New Wing 


Aluminum 
Mailer 


does not tire the operator, who 
can apply the energy saved to 
constant and faster operation. 

RESULT—More work accom- 
plished;: expense of mailing 
greatly reduced. 





Complete particulars from 


Chauncey Wing’s Sons 


GREENFIELD, MASS, 




































DESIGNING 
RETOUCHING 
HALFTONES 
ZINC ETCHINGS 
‘COLOR PLATES 
WAX & WOOD 
ENGRAVINGS 
LEAD MOULD 
NICKEL-STEEL 
ELECTROTYPES 


C&W 


701-721 S.DEARBORN ST.,CHICAGO 
Jelephones, HARRISON 5260-5261-5262 All Departments 
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Performance Counts 


After all is said and done, the best argument the gummed paper manufacturer can advance 
for your patronage is the record of his product. 


On Such a Basis 


‘Ideal Guaranteed Flat Gummed Papers” 


Have and Will Always Compete. 


Our papers work with the same ease and dispatch as ungummed. “Ask those who use them.” 





GUARANTEED 


FLAT FLAT 


GUMMED PAPER 


IDEAL COATED PAPER COMPANY 
Main Office: Brookfield, Mass. Mills: Brookfield, Mass., Chicago, III. 


New York Office Chicago Office 
150 Nassau Street 1858-9 Transportation Building 














Cincinnati Office 
600 Provident Bank Building 








gO f the Best Envelope an 
* the Bes Envelope 


HENEVER you order envelopes bearing the notched out “W” under the 
flap, you can be assured that they are the best—that they are well made 
in every particular—have a gencrous flap, are substantially glued and liberally 
gummed. With equal certainty you can bank on it that every “W” envelope will 





be a source of good profit and a good will builder, because notched ‘“W” envelopes 
are supplied to you at a price which permits of profitable resale at a reasonable 











Square Grand 

436x 6 
Baronials 

434 X 534 

Gladstone 

36 X Sis 
Card Envelope 

273x 4 

Bankers’ Flap 


(extra wide heavily gemmed — 


44%x5% 


44 x9% Bee ace y 274" flap 


figure and because they are of such high quality that they increase your prestige 
with every customer to whom you supply them. 


Emergency orders—that’s one of our specialties. We contemplate the peculiar 
needs of the printer and lithographer. To do this, we carry an unusually large 
stock of Baronials, Gladstone, Card and Bankers’ Envelopes, as well as our regular 
stock of standard Commercial or Catalog envelopes, in all the staple papers— 
wood, rag, bond, manila, kraft. ; 

If right now, you need envelopes—talk it over with us, whether it’s a rush order 
or a special job. Let us quote you. For years the printers’ and lithographers’ 
envelope problems have been our problems. We may have some valuable sug- 
gestions to offer. 


W-Notched Under Flap Reg.U.S. Trade Mark 





Makers of Fs 


Strictly a Printers 
Guaranteed 


and Lithographers 
Service 





stern States s=%: 
nvelc | © Crivte 5 Praters and 


We Pratact the Trade 
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LATEST 


“"PROUTY 
Balance Feature 


Platen Dwell 
Clutch Drive 
Motor Attachment 


(Onexcelled) 





Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 





Manufactured only by 


Boston Printing Press 
& Machinery Co. 


Office and Factory 
EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 






























Linotype, Intertype, Ludlow and Elrod. 
Gas or Electric. 


The PRINTERS SUPPLY CO. 


Linotype Parts and Supplies 
137-139 Grand Street, New York 


HERMAN DIAMOND 









The 

Margach 
Metal 

Feeder 
$75.00 


Can be applied to 
any slug or single 
type casting ma- 
chine. It will 
save you $1.00 per 
day per machine. 
The MARGACH 
has been endorsed 
by nearly a thou- 
sand users. 








For further information 
call or write. 


L. G. DOOLEY 






















THIS ILLUSTRATION SHOWS THE 


PERFORATING ATTACHMENT 


IN USE ON THE 


NELSON HEAVY DUTY 
PUNCHING EQUIPMENT 


As the accepted utility machine of the 
trade, it has other inexpensive attach- 
ments for round cornering, die cutting, 
index tab cutting, embossing and eye- 
letting as well as all kinds of punching. 


a R. & W. A. NELSON, Inc. 


225 N. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


We have a desirable territory now open for a high grade salesman. 
Correspondence with references invited. 


















The Do-More Automatic 
Process Embosser 





The AutomaticCard 
Printing Press has 
demonstrated to many its 
profitable operation on 
card printing. 

The Do-More Autoe 
matic Embosser 
Feeds, Powders, Em- 
bosses and Stacks just as 
fast as pressmen pull the 
prints off the press. 


with 
IMPROVED 
MACHINES 


that will save you 
money and increase the 
quality and quantity 
of your printing prod- 
ucts. The Typo-Embosser 
The Typo-Embosser is Our Improved Process Embossing Machine. 
With double heater will take any size of stock up to 12 inches wide. 
Write for our booklet No. 10 today. 





rernrrory Automatic Printing Devices Co. einen 
NOW Patentees and Manufacturers FOR EXCLUSIVE 
AGENCIES 


Second and Minna St.-, San Francisco, Cal. 


Printing and Embossing 





The Automatic 
Card Printing Machine 
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ACCEPTANCE 
BOND 


N emerging from a depression in business, 
| every consistent economy is essential,—not 

false economy, which would mean buying 
cheap, short-lived paper; but rea/ economy, 
which means buying a paper, of fitness and 
durability at the lowest possible price. A rag- 
content paper at low cost is demanded. 


ACCEPTANCE BOND, one of the Eagle-A 
standardized grades, answers all the require- 
ments suggested. This is a paper that makes it 
possible for all to conform to the present eco- 
nomic situation,—makes it possible for paper 
users to practice 7ea/ economy. While not the 
highest grade of rag-content paper that you can 
buy (there are several grades in the Eagle-A 
line with a higher percentage of rag), it is a 





Better quality and value 
through standardized 
manufacturing. 





paper that will not disappoint as to service and 
lasting qualities. 

In addition, it has the low price feature de- 
manded by the immediate trend of business. 


During October, nearly 400 sales representa- 
tives of Eagle-A Service Houses, always time- 
ly and energetic, will accordingly concentrate 
upon ACCEPTANCE BOND. The unusual 
value of this Eagle-A paper warrants making 
it your regular grade for future buying. Better 
quality and value through the increased profic- 
iencyand economy resulting from standardiza- 
tion of raw materials, manufacturing and dis- 
tribution, are reflected in ACCEPTANCE 
BOND. 
Consult the Eagle-A mill brand price list 


for details about this specific grade of the 
fagle-A standardized line of printing papers. 





Maximum economies 
through Service House 
distribution. 








AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CoO. 


The Paper Service Manufacturing Institution 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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KRAUSE®,,, 


UNIVERSAL MACHINE 
a Littl hindey m Melf 
WILL DO ROUND CORNERING -PUNCHING- - 
EYE-LETTING- THUMB- HOLES- INDEX 
@card CUTS-ANGLE CUTS ETC. abt 
A GOOD AND SMALL INVESTMENT 27i-8!S 
FOR EVERY PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER. ii 


if 
LARGE STOCK-PROMPT DELIVERY. _® x j 
HOFFMANN TYPE GENGRAVING © ame | 


14-116 E.13% ST. NEW YORK CITY. 













Numbering 


WETTER iris 


ALWAYS RELIABLE—ALL DEALERS 
WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 


I 
ATLANTIC AVE. AND LOGAN ST. BROOKLYN-NEW YORK, U. S.A. 

















Vibrators for Gordon Presses 


A guaranteed distributor without gears, cogs, springs or internal 
mechanism; works with all automatic feeders; all sizes; sells 
$15 to $20 through your dealer or direct. 


ACME MULTI-COLOR CO., 914 Grand Ave., Kansas City 

























Fine Engraved 
Christmas Greeting Cards 
Write for Sample. 


Note: We manufacture these expressly for the printing trade. 
Just the card you want for imprinting the customer’s name. 


KING CARD COMPANY, 611 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


M 




















CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


We have a few bargains in REBUILT PRESSES. Let us know your needs. 
We specialize in repair parts for Campbell Presses and counters for printing 
presses. Expert repair men for all makes of presses sent to your plant. 


288 SCHOLES STREET BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Avoid delay when in need of repairs by sending orders direct to office. 





















rp For CARTOON- 
» wo ists and all Ar- 
) ) a tists, Contests, 
q (Se Macazine, Criticisms, Les- 


sons, etc.; 20c a copy. $1 a year. 
40 HUMAN FIGURE PLATES 
in fine case. $1. with magazine 
: $1.75; 6 different sets, 40 plates 
each, Art model photos, etc., $5, on ap- 
? proval. Send NOW. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
§ G. H. Lockwood, Dept. 729 Kalamazoo, Mich. 





















CARBON BLACK 


SOLD BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


938-942 Old South Building 
Auk, Monarch, Kosmos No. 1, Kosmos No. 2, PN Elf, SS Elf, Kalista 































Printers and Publishers, Attention! 


Let this plant be your bindery. We are equipped to serve you 
no matter where you are located. 


ENGDAHL BINDERY 


(HOLMGREN, ENGDABL & JOHNSON Co.) 
Edition Bookbinders 
412-420 Orleans Street, Chicago 







Phone Main 4928 


























BOOKBINDERS 


TO THE TRADE 


We specialize in Edition and Catalog Binding in cloth or 
leather, also pamphlet work. 


THE FOREST CITY BOOKBINDING CO. 


525 Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 



























Printing Plants and Businesses 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Printers’ Outfitters. American Type Founders’ Products, 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery of Every Description. 







CONNER, FENDLER & CO., 96 Beekman St., New York City 
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EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you ue STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 


Simple, economical, durable 
Sheets, 6 x 9 inches $1.25 a dozen, postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
GF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


OF THE INLAND PRINTER, published monthly, at Chicago, Illinois, for 
October 1, 1921. 

State of Illinois ) gs, 

County of Cook } 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and County aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared James Hibben, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the business manager of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor 
and business managers are: 


Publisher — The Inland Printer Co............ 632 Sherman st., Chicago, IIl. 
nen = EOE: CR MENIININID 3 on cineig ews o.51s,016\0 eae 'ssi8 wm b= ie See Chicago, IIl. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Managing Editor —- Harry Hillman....................seeeeee 
Business Manager — James Hibben...............seeseceeees Evanston, III. 


2. That the owners are: Estate of Henry O. Shepard, deceased, for the 
benefit of Mrs. Jennie O. Shepard, 135 S. Central Park blvd., Chicago, and 
Mrs. Clara J. Shepard, 135 S. Central Park blvd., Chicago. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

JAMES HIBBEN, 


Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of September, 1921. 
L. A. MORAN, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires August, 1924.) 
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The FOUN DRY 


that developed and made 

practical the process of mould 

ing in lead, whose entire equip- 

ment, knowledge and skill 

are devoted exclusively to 

~ the duplication of all process 

engravings, color - plates 

\"F) half-tones etcetera used 

4 in the printing industry 
Plate Makers to 


the Graphic Arts 
LEAD MOULD ELECTROTYPE FOUNDRY 


504 W24"Street INCORPORATED New York, N.Y. 
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a 
No Job Printing Department is com- 
pletely equipped without at least one 


Standard 


HIGH-SPEED 
AUTOMATIC 
JOB PRESS 


The only automatic bed -and- platen 
job press on the market. 


Over 50 per cent of our sales are to 
repeat-order customers. 


Price, $2,900 


f. 0. b. Hartford, Connecticut 


Comfortable terms to responsible 
houses 


WOOD & NATHAN CoO. 


Sole Selling Agent 
521 West 23d Street, New York 

















JONES 
GUMMED 
PAPER 


An Isser Not a Wasser 





A GUMMED LABEL 
OF THIS DESIGN 


produced in four colors and 
pasted on every package of 
Gummed Paper you buy is 
your assurance of a non- 
curling, non-caking Gum- 
med Stock, with excellent 
color and a velvet finish. 


Write for samples. 


We have a gummed paper 
for every purpose. 


Please tell us what YOUR 
purpose is. 


SAMUEL JONES & CO. 


Leaders since 1810 


Newark, New Jersey 
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7 To Eliminate Static Electricity— 


ra 
| You Need Offset—Slip Sheeting, Use 


The Johnson Perfection Burner 


This Book oe 


Bond Registers 


a — siege pred C d in Stock and Mad Ord Also All Oth 
arried in Stock an ade to Order. so ther 
the heart of the Books for Corporations. 


subject and tells ALBERT B. KING & CO., Inc., Dept. I. P. 


how to make ty- MAKERS OF PRINTERS’ HELPS 
pography right 45 Warren Street New York, N. Y. 


























ext —type no larger than necessary for easy = is Lost Money— Check it! 
yP — z* KNOW TO THE MINUTE when work is started and finished; 


reading — this book explains those devices which af ) when orders are received and delivered; when letters are 
received and answered. 


make type display attract attention and those which You Need KASTENS TIME STAMP 
make it clear and easy to read. f. Efficiency in War Time and All Times! Kastens Time Stamps 
Additi lis th | f ‘ f fine disol : = @ costlittle, are built for long service, and work quickly, smoothly 
oe itional 1s the supp ement o specimens o ne Sp ay ~ and accurately. Send for catalogue showing various styles with prices. 
printing — most of them in two colors, many in their original Facsimile of Imprint HENRY KASTENS, 418-20 W.27th St. New York City, N.Y. 

sizes. ; . AUG 28197 3 43 PM 
More than 200 illustrations and examples 


a —- MODERN PRESSWORK - 


To be sure of a copy order yours today. Price, $5.00, A Handbook for Pressmen— By Fred W. Gage 
postage, 25 cents extra. Address A working manual in which pressmen will find practical aid in 

their efforts to perfect themselves in their chosen vocation. 

THE INLAND PRINTER COM PANY One hundred and forty pages. Size 514x734. Price $2.00, postage 10c extra. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
yD, Book Department 632 Sherman St., CHICAGO 


<ithis $]:25 boo 


is a thorough treatise on the 
principles of design and color as 
applied to typographical design 


[ys eighty odd big 9x12 inch pages of “meaty” 4 MINUTES MEAN MONEY'!—Lost Time 
t 


























It is invaluable to the ambitious compositor who 





is desirous of improving the quality of his work 











@ It gives him plainly and concisely the fundamentals 
by which the quality—the correctness or incorrectness 
of work—is constructively determined. It gives him 
“reasons.” He can know “why” his work is good, and explain it; or “why” it is bad, 
and improve it. Entire courses of instruction in printing, costing many times the 
price of this work, are based on the same principles which are so fully explained and 
illustrated in this $1.25 book. Why should you pay more? jaeeeesesensesenesucscesees 
t 


Book Department 
Know “WHY”? and you'll know “‘“HOW’”’ 


| 
i 
as ek Us nla Sahn 
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THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY : 
632 Sherman St., Chicago, II. ' 

1 
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Here’s my $1.25; send *“*Design & Color in Printing”’ to 





i 
t 
» 
Mail the coupon TODAY and feel sure of yourself forevermore - 
' 
| 
a 
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THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Strect, Chicago, Ill. 


Street 
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THE MECHANICAL MARVEL OF THE PRINTING INDUSTRY 





The Jos TickET formerly marked 


“Rus h! Q now marked 


KELLY!! 


Tt. ARE HIGH! They may go higher!” We hear this said 


ua 


daily. Then why clutter up the job pressroom with 
a variety of platens and a pony for this job and that job when 
Easy to Make Ready ‘ 4 7 

a Little Kelly Press will handle 90% of all the work. The 
Little Kelly produces quality equal to the best four-form-roller cylinder in use, runs smoothly at a 
speed of 3600 impressions per hour, prints 1544 inches around the impression cylinder, handles 
automatically or by hand feed a 17x22 inch sheet (maximum size) and registers accurately. One 
Little Kelly will turn out more and better work than three motor-belt-driven, hand-fed half super- 
royal platens requiring three men to operate. The Little Kelly requires one-third the floor space of 
three super-royal presses and one man can operate two Kellys or divide his time with other tasks. 
A job may be made ready as quickly on the Little Kelly as on a platen, changes may be made more 

quickly, and once under way the Kelly beats them all in speed. 


Investigate why over 2100 Little Kelly Presses are in use, and why nearly 
300 printing houses have repeated their orders 








HE EXTENSION DELIVERY is Kelly 
i peers and an integral part of the 
unit. It is not a long-run device by any 
means; short runs show a profit as well. 
It represents the best kind of economy. 
It reduces paper spoilage to the absolute 
minimum, increases press output, does 
away with slip-sheeting and saves floor 
and table space. It will pay for itself on 
two long runs by eliminating offset. 








The Kelly Press Extension Delivery 
is Easily Attached 














FOR FULL PARTICULARS APPLY TO NEAREST SELLING HOUSE OF THE 


American Type Founders Company Developer and Manufacturer of the Kelly 


Press, or to BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 
Washington (D. C.), Dallas, Omaha and Seattle; Dopson Printers Suppty Company, Atlanta; and Toronto Type Founpry Company, for 
Canada east of Port Arthur. In Canada west of Port Arthur, AMERICAN TyPE Founpers Company, Winnipeg. 




















SET IN MEMBERS OF THE GOUDY FAMILY 
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A QUALITY PRIDEMARK 


Representing the Best in Cardboard Since 1857 


UR trade-mark is a mighty valuable asset to us, but—it is 
just as valuable to you. While in fact it is a mark of identi- 
fication, it is a safe guarantee of a maintained standard of quality, 
and a service that stands for square dealing and sure results. 
OAK LEAF BRANDS represent quality first, last and always. 
Look for the “Oak Leaf” Label on Every Package 
OAK LEAF COATED CARDBOARDS 
Ultrafine Translucents—Coated Blanks— Railroads— Tough Checks 
ULTRAFINE COVER PAPERS 
Castilian—Velumet— Bird of Paradise— Duotone 
OAK LEAF CHALK OVERLAY PAPERS 
The perfected chalk overlay—with complete equipment 





Sold through recognized distributors in the principal cities 
A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 

Makers of “Ultrafine” Coated Cardboards and Cover Papers 
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Raven Black 


A jet BLACK INK, suit- 
able for the highest class 


of printing. Does away 
with offset. 


CHARLES HELLMUTH, INC. 
New York Chicago 











SIMPLICITY 


MODEL 27 May 


NO 12345 


Facsimile Impression—Size 1} x }3 inches 


VIEW SHOWING PARTS DETACHED FOR CLEANING 


J a 
Roberts Numbering Machines 
The Recognized World Standard 

Model 27. 5 Wheels . . . . . . . . $20.00 
Model 28 6 Wheels . . ..... . 22.00 

SUPERIOR CONSTRUCTION —FULLY PATENTED 

UNEQUALED RESULTS— MAXIMUM ECONOMY 

TO NUMBER EITHER FORWARD OR BACKWARD 

FULLY GUARANTEED 


Many other models. Send for illustrated catalog and prices. 


The Roberts Numbering Machine Co. 


694-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















The Old-fashioned Lineup Table usually lives long, 
but does it deserve to? 

It gives faithful service in the dragging, p!odding way it was designed 

to operate, but it’s a constant brake on production. It cannot compete 

with the quick-acting, time-saving, convenient modern machine, 

such as the 


Hancock Perfecting Lineup Machine 


which has cut to a minimum the number of movements necessary to 
line up a position sheet. Every false movement is eliminated. 


Numerous printers have standardized their strike-sheets by installing 
the Hancock Perfecting Lineup Machine. It will help you with your 
production as it has helped them. 


Keep your eyes and mind open. 


The Hancock Perfecting Lineup MachineCo. 
Lynn, Massachusetts 
TORONTO Type Founpry Co., Ltd. 


Erclusive Agents for 
Canada and Newfoundland 


LATHAM AUTOMATIC REGISTERING Co. 


nicaco 
Agents for th: Middle West 








SPEED UP 
YOUR 


PRODUCTION 


BY 
USING 


CASPER 
GRIPPERS 


The Casper Gripper securely holds the 
sheet to the platen in absolute register, 
and prevents it from sticking to the form. 
You can adjust it in a jiffy and when once 
set it stays set. It is extensively used 
with automatic and hand fed presses. 


For sale by leading printers’ supply houses in 
all parts of the country. 


When ordering state size and make of press 


THE CASPER GRIPPER CO. 


1525 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Poco the Proof; 
don’t pound it 


Pounding and planing 
proofs is too slow and in- 
efficient for these modern 
times. Use the Poco Proof 
Press and get quicker, bet- 
ter results. 


Lay the form either in 

a galley or flat on the bed 

(there is a removable gal- 

ley plate for that purpose) 

and get a real impression. 

Halftones prove perfectly 

on the Poco Proof Press, 

This is No.o Poco Proof Press. and every error and de- 

Site 12 in. 218 in. Who Needs 1t? You. fective matter in type 
shows up clearly. 


Also it means much to a customer to have a good, clean 
proof. He makes fewer corrections, is better pleased, and 
is impressed with your service and ability. 


The Poco Proof Press is a money maker, not a luxury— 
a necessity because a real time saver. Press can be placed 
on a stone, bench, table or stand, but the stand we sup- 


ply is best. 
Write us about it today. 


Hacker Manufacturing Company 
312 North May Street Chicago 











Sales Argument 


Remind your customers 
that merely protecting the 
amount of a check does not 
make it safe. The payee’s 
name is altered almost 
as often as the amount, 
and even the date and en- 
dorsements are sometimes 
changed. 

National Safety Paper 
protects every part of a 
check against alteration 
by acid, eraser, or knife. 


Write for our book, “The Pro- 
tection of Checks.” 


George LaMonte & Son 


Founded 1871 
61 Broadway New York 
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Composing Room Saw 


A simple, practical, convenient and extremely low cost 
machine for print shops and newspapers. Compactly built 
for bench use, yet surprisingly powerful and serviceable. 
Cuts linotype slugs, leads, furniture, reglets, brass rule, electrotypes, 
stereotypes, etc. Does slotting, grooving, and under- -cutting. Special 
attachments furnished for grinding, drilling, routing, etc. 

Comes set up ready for use. Simply place on bench, connect cord to 
light socket, and start running. 

SPECIFICATIONS. Height, 12 inches; size of table, 12x 16 inches; 
diameter of saws, 6 inches; diameter of saw arbor, 34 inch; bronze bush- 
ings; endless belt, width, 114 inches; motor ball bearing, 14 h. p. 


EQUIPMENT. Motor, with cord and plug, screwdrivers, 
wrench, two saws, pica gauge reading to 52 picas by non- 135 
pareils, rip and cut-off guides, saw wnt and eye — 

All complete for $135, f. 0. b. Toledo. 
Same machine also furnished with ball bearings, permanent alignment, 
motor with cord and plug, screwdriver, wrench, three saws, pica gauge, 
6 inch sand disc, emery wheel and arbor, rip and cut-off guides, saw 
guard and eye shield, all for only $160. 


Write for complete descriptive circular. 


W.B. & J.E. BOICE, Mfrs., 114 234 St., Toledo, Ohio 
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True Paper Economy ts found 


in the use of 
THE RIGHT PAPERS 


Fidelity Onion Skin 


WHITE ONLY 


Emco Onion Skin 


WHITE AND EIGHT COLORS 
Superior Manifold 
WHITE AND NINE COLORS 
Are right for important uses in every business 
office. They are sold by leading paper merchants. 
Ask Dept. B for Samples. 


ESLEECK MFG. COMPANY 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS. 
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If You Want a Roll Feed Job or Special Press 


Why not buy one which has been on the market for over forty 
years? Note the simplicity and solid construction shown here 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, Dover, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 Broadway TORONTO, CANADA, 445 King Street, West 
181 Quincy Street, CHICAGO 






































—U. T. A. 
- School.of 
Printing 
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CA ret & Pe Fy / This “Method” is especially adapted to panels, bor- 
iF age N] av / / Fie by ders and bold type work. We sor, the printer how 
ecting of the Ellis “Nn, od” Embossin to make his own dies (male female simulta- 

ies comaras ina ow era of bit nasuticheae. It neously). No time is lost on the press, as there is 

is not a substitute for embossing. It is the real thing in pense Aa rpegeee five minutes being io 

all its beauty and daintiness. Previous to this invention reorient ~ ar tell you more about 
embossing was a slow, tedious and costly job at best. 7 tury way of producing embossed effects. 
However, with the advent of the Ellis “New Method” No metal Noacid No powder 
this has all been changed. It is now possible for every 
printer to do embossing work perfectly. . Send 10c for literature and samples. 


ui THE ELLIS “NEW METHOD” EMBOSSING COMPANY  —_ 
0 WERT secs STREET, NEW YORK CITY oot 46 Bedioed Rito, Holborn, London, W.C, 1, England 
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Progressive Printers 
and Newspaper Publishers 


Acclaim the advantages of Intertype Standardization and 
Simplicity on Performance only 


Here’s Another! 


a UR machines have given us perfect sat- 
isfaction and a very superior product 

with very much less trouble in supervision than 

heretofore. It is our belief that more than twenty 

years of experience with machines designed 

for mechanical composition entitles us to an 

expression of opinion upon the subject. We 

believe therefore that the installation here gives 

us greater flexibility over the entire equipment 

than is possible to obtain in any other way.” 
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State Journal, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Standardization Increases Production 
Standardization Increases Profits 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


Builders of ‘‘ The Better Machine ’’ 


General Offices: 50 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Southern B h Pacific Coast Branch 
Francisco, Cal. 


Mi 


iddle Western Branch Southern Branc 
and-McNally Building, Chicago, III. 160-162 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 86 Third Street, San 


iA 


Canadian Agents. Toronto TyPe Founpry Co., Ltp., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg and Regina. 


vill 


000000 
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Bicycles and Printing 
Box for Joint Rods 
Bronzing by Machinery 


California Typothete, Exhibits at Conven- 
tion of 

Central Typesetting & Electrotyping eee 
Installs Photoengraving Plant 

Chain of Printing Plants Organized 

Charting the Progress of Work 


COLLECTANEA TYPOGRAPHICA: 


CoNTRIBUTED: 
Bicycles and Printing 
Charting the Progress of Work 
Curios Found in the Dictionary 
Filing Engravings in the Small Office 
Franklin, Benjamin, and What Printing Did 
for Hi! 
Get the Other Man’s View 


Pennsylvania’s First Printer, and Champion 
of the Liberty of the Press 
Planographic Process Brings New Competi- 
tion, The 
Southeastern Asia, Printing in 
U. T. A. Convention, Thirty-fifth Annual, 
A Brief Review of the 
Cost AND METHOD: 
Cost of New Equipment 
Overproduction 
Your Salary 
Curios Found in the Dictionary 


Direct ADVERTISING: 
Introductory 
Principal Difficulty With Direct Advertising. 


EDITORIAL: 
Editorial Notes 
Federal Trade Commission’s Attitude Toward 
Uniform Cost Accounting, The 
Higher Standards in the Printing Industry — 
The Human Element 


Fancher, Louis, With Bartlett Orr Press 

Federal Trade Commission’s Attitude Toward 
Uniform Cost Accounting, The 

Filing Engravings in the Small Office 

Following Up Printing Orders 

Foreign Graphic Circles, Incidents in 

Franklin, Benjamin, and What Printing Did 


Get the Other Man’s View 

Gibbs-Brower Company Organizes Engineering 
Department 

“Golden Rule” Print Shop, A 


Healthful Conditions in Print Shops 
wae > i F., Appointed Wesel Sales Man- 


Higher. seats in the Printing Industry — 
The Human Element 
Howell, Charles E., Moves 


ILLUSTRATIONS: 

Box for Joint Rods 

California Typothete Convention, Some Ex- 
hibits at the 

Chandler & Price Extension Roller Tracks. . 

Chart for Showing Progress of Work 

Chart Showing Points to Be Considered in 
Planning Direct Advertising 





NOVEMBER, 1921 


ILLUSTRATIONS — Continued: 
Filing System for Engravings 
Novel Diaphragm Apertures Used in ‘ Crea- 
tive Engraving ” 
Poster for ‘‘ Subscribe for Your Home Town 
Paper ” 
Progress General Machine Works, Exhibit of. 242 
Incidents in Foreign Graphic Circles 
Industrial Education, The Problem of 
Inland Daily Press Association, Autumn Meet- 
ing of 
Interesting Newspaper, / 
Laat Represented at U. T. A. Convention. 239 


Jos ComPposi!TIoN: 
Good Position, The Importance of 


Kansas Newpaper Has Remarkable Record.... 
Kelly Press School Opened 


Life Insurance for Employees 
Low Slugs Without Ribs 


MACcHINE CoMPOSITION: 
Bruise on Matrix From Obscure Cause 
Clutch Arm Is Loose on Shaft 
Ground Down Mold, Using a 
How Many Matrices Should a Fast Operator 

PCE) Sci i EG Lr er 236 

Matrices Enter Wrong Channel 
Metal Chips Sent to Determine Use 
New Plunger Does Not Improve Slugs 
Plunger Sticks Frequently 
Setting of Tables on the Machine, The 
Sliding Pointer and Tabulator 
Wear on Plunger and Well 
Wishes to Remove Keyboard 

Medill School Holds Reception 

Mergenthaler Linotype Company Staff, Changes 


NEWSPAPER Work: 
Country Correspondence 
Let’s Be Fair to Candidates 
Organize Your Home Town Subscription 
Week 
Review of Newspapers and Advertisements. 


Ontario Paper Enters 112th Year 

Other Side of the Shield, The 

Our New Cover Design — The Work of George 
F. Trenholm 


Paper Company Elects Officials 

Paper Mill in Denver, New 

Pennsylvania’s First Printer, and Champion of 
Liberty of the Press 

“ Pivotal Points in Photography ” 

Planographic Process Brings New Competition, 


PortRAITS: 

Endter, George, Printer and Publisher of 
Nuremberg 

Franklin, Benjamin 

Hess, Adolph F 

Lewis, Ellis, Printer and Jurist 

Self, Albert E 

Trenholm, George F 

Zachrisson, Waldemar 


PRESSROOM: 
Changing Impression Screws 
Column Rule Cuts Through Stock 
Embossing by a Country Printer 
Halftone Printing on Bond Paper 
Ink May Be Unsuited to Plates 
Label Stock Breaks in Embossing 
Metal Specialties, Printing on 
Neatly Printed Catalogue, A 
Rule Form Slurs on Edge 
Sliding Rollers Cause Irregular Deposit of Ink 224 





Printers’ Ink 
Process ENGRAVING: 
Acid Proof Stoneware 
Celluloid Varnish 
“ Creative Engraving ” 
Engravers’ House-Organs 
Halftone 2 by 8 Feet in Size, A 
Rotagravure in the United States 
Solvent for Pyroxylin, A Proposed 
Time to Advertise, The 
PROOFROOM: 
Capitalizing Words in Headlines 
Kindergarten Questions 
Number and Usage 
Proper Use of Comma Often Ignored 


Ramsay Becomes Vice President New York 
Direct Advertising Firm 


Safety Bank Checks, Improvement in 

Sales Book Field, New Firm in 

Self, Albert E., Appointed to General Service 
Department of A. W. P. Co 

“Self Help English Lessons — Second Book ”’. 

Sloman, Louis M., Passes Away 

Southeastern Asia, Printing in 


SPECIMEN REVIEW 


Trave Notes: 

Bronzing by Machinery 

California Typothete, Exhibits at Conven- 
tion of 

Central Typesetting & Electrotyping Com- 
pany Installs Photoengraving Plant.... 

Chain of Printing Plants Organized 

Extension Roller Tracks for Job Presses.... 

Fancher, Louis, With Barlett Orr Press.... 

Gibbs-Brower Company Organizes Engineer- 
ing Department 

“Golden Rule” Print Shop, A 

Hess, Adolph F., Appointed Wesel Sales Man- 


Howell, 

Inland Daily Press Association, Autumn 
Meeting of 

Interesting Newspaper, 

Intertype Represented at U. T. A. Conven- 


Kansas Newspaper Has Remarkable Record. . 

Kelly Press School Opened 

Life Insurance for Employees 

Low Slugs Without Ribs 

Medill School Holds Reception 

Mergenthaler Linotype Company Staff, 
Changes in 

Ontario Paper Enters 112th Year 

Paper Company Elects Officials 

Paper Mill in Denver, New 

“ Pivotal Points in Photography ”’ 

Ramsay Becomes Vice President New York 
Direct Advertising Firm 

Safety Bank Checks, Improvement in 

Sales Book Field, New Firm in 

Self, Albert E., Appointed to General Service 
Department of A. W. 

“Self Help English Lessons — Second Book” 

Sloman, Louis M., Passes Away 

Twenty-Two Per Cent Increase in Wisconsin 
Journalism School 


U. T. A. Convention, Thirty-Fifth Annual, A 
Brief Review of the 


Wisconsin Journalism School, Twenty-Two Per 
Cent Increase in 


Zachrisson, Waldemar — The Master Printer of 
Scandinavia 








A Railway for Ideas 


WO business concerns with the same physical equipment and opportunities may 


enter the field at the same time. 
competitor. You have seen it happen many times. 


Yet, within a year, one may forge far ahead of its 
Why? Because one had better ideas. 


Business failures are nearly all failures of ideas. The ability to acquire and use the right 
ideas is the measure of success or failure. 


For every idea you originate, thousands are originated by others. 
believe may work, thousands are tested in the laboratory of experience. 








LIST OF MEMBERS 


Each has subscribed to and is maintaining 
the highest standards of practice in its editorial 
and advertising service. 


Advertising and Selling 

American Architect & Review 

—- Blacksmith, Auto and Tractor 
0 

hentia Exporter 

American Funeral = el (The) 

American Hatter (The) 

American Machinist 

American Paint Journal 

American Paint and Oil Dealer 

American Printer (The) 

American School Board — (The) 

Architectural Record (Th 

Automobile Dealer and Seine 

Automobile Journal 

Automotive Industries 


Bakers Weekly 

Boiler Maker, (The) 

Boot and Shoe Recorder 

Brick and Clay Record 

Buildings and Building Management 
Building Supply News 

Bulletin of Pharmacy (The) 


Canadian Grocer 

———— Machinery and Manufacturing 
ews 

Canadian Railway and Marine World 

Candy and Ice Cream 

Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 

Clothier and Furnisher (The) 

Coal Age 

Coal Trade Journal 

Concrete 

Cotton 

Daily Metal Trade 

Distribution and Warehousing 

Domestic Engineering 

Dry Goods Economist 

Drygoodsman 

Dry Goods Reporter 


Electric Railway Journal 
Electrical Merchandising 
Electrical Record 

Electrical World 

Embalmers’ Monthly (The) 
Engineering and Contracting 
Engineering and Mining Journal 
Engineering News-Record 


Factory 

Farm Implement News 

Farm Machinery—Farm Power 

Fire and Water Engineering 
Foundry (The) 

Furniture Journal (The) 

Furniture Manufacturer and Artisan 
Furniture Merchants’ Trade Journal 


Gas Age Record 
Good Furniture Mag. 
Grand Rapids Furniture Record (The) 


Haberdasher (The) 
Hardware Age 
Hardware and Metal 











An idea developed in New York 
is of no use to a Californian un- 


“less he hears about it. That is 


why there must be “railways” 
for ideas, channels for the ex- 
change of constructive thought. 


Business Papers are the “IDEA 
RAILWAYS?” which bring you 
the best ideas in the world in- 
terpreted in terms of your par- 
ticular kind of business. They 
are hardly less important than 
the railways of iron and steel. 
Without “Idea Railways” to 
effect a “meeting of minds” 
sales could take place, no goods 
could be shipped. 


A Shipment for You 


Think of the money this service 
makes for you—saves for you. 
Conceive, if you can, of the in- 
creased expense and the crushing 
handicap which would be im- 
posed upon both you and the 
concerns from which you buy, 
were your “Idea Railways” to 
be abolished. 


The advertisers in these pages 
are progressive merchandisers, 
using the economical _ sales 
methods, made possible by this 
particular “Idea Railway.” It 
pays to do business. with people 
of this character. 

You are invited to consult us freely about 


Business Papers or Business 
Paper Advertising 


For every idea you 








LIST OF MEMBERS 


Heating and Ventilating Magazine (The) 
Hide and Leather 

Hospitai Management 

Hotel Monthly (The) 

Hotel Review 


Illustrated Milliner 

Implement and Tractor Age 
Implement and Tractor Trade Journal 
Industrial Arts Magazine (The) 


INLAND PRINTER (THE) 


Iron Age (The) 
Iron Trade Review (The) 


Lumber 
Lumber Trade Journal (The) 
Lumber World Review 


Manufacturers’ Record 
Manufacturing Jeweler (The) 
Marine Engineering 

Marine Review 

Millinery Trade Review (The) 
Mill Supplies 

Mining and Scientific Press 
Modern Hospital (The) 

Motor Age 

Siekeseetee and Bicycle Illustrated 
Motor Truck 

Motor World 


National Builder 

National Cleaner and Dyer 
National Petroleum News 
Nautical Gazette (The) 
Northwest Commercial Bulletin 
Northwestern Druggist 
Nugent’s, The Garment Weekly 


Oil News 

Oil Trade Journal 

Power 

Power Boating 

Power Farming Dealer 

Power Plant Engineering 
Price Current—Grain Reporter 
Printers’ Ink 


Railway Age 

Railway Electrical Engineer 
Railway Maintenance Engineer 
Railway Mechanical Engineer 
Railway Signal Engineer 
Retail Lumberman 

Rock Products 

Rubber Age 


Sanitary & Heating Engineering 

Shoe Findings 

Shoe and Leather Reporter 

Shoe Retailer (The) 

Southern Engineer 

Southern Hardware and Implement 
Journal 

Sporting Goods Dealer (The) 

Starchroom Laundry Journal (The) 


Tea and Coffee Trade Journal (The) 
Textile World 


Welding Engineer 
Wood-Worker (The) 
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subjects discussed and explained are these: 


Forms for Platen Press 
Four-page Forms 
Eight-page Forms 
Folder Forms 
Twelve-page Forms 
Sixteen page Forms 
Eighteen-page Forms 


Twenty-page Forms 
Twenty-four-page Forms 
Thirty-two-page Forms 
Thirty-six-page Forms 


632 SHERMAN SFREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





IMPOSITION 


A HANDBOOK FOR PRINTERS 


Though this handy volume contains 84 informing and worth-while 
illustrations, its principal purpose is to present clearly and simply the 
fundamental principles underlying imposition. The work gets down 
to the basis of the beginner, and contains thorough explanations of 
regular forms intended for machine and hand folding. Its comprehen- 
sive indexing makes it a model for ready reference. Among the 


Imposition for Folding Machines— 
Dexter Folders, Chambers 
Folders, Brown Folders. 


72 pages, fully illustrated, 4x6 inches, flexible leather, gold side-stamped, $1.25. Postage, 5 cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 





— by JOHN S. THOMPSON 


Author of — 


A Book for 


“Correct Keyboard Fingering” 
and other works. 


“History of Composing Machines” 





Operators and— 


280 pages; illustrated; handy pocket | 


Ma chinists—[222 substantially bound in flexible 
binding; price, $2.50; postage 10c extra. 


First published in Tort INLAND PRINTER under the title, ‘‘The 
Machinist and the Operator,’ and later in revised form as a text- 
book, has become the standard reference work on the subject of 
the linotype machine. For a thorough understanding of slug- 
casting machines this book has no equal. The present (seventh) 
edition embodies the late improvements in the linotype, and 
for this reason should be in the possession of every operator and 
machinist. Its practices and teachings have been thoroughly 
tested and found gcod. Order your copy today—it is insur- 


“The Mechanism of the Linotype 








ance against costly = 
delaysand accidents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


Over 10,000 in use. (Book Dept.) 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 


—— 








CONTENTS: 


Keyboard and Magazine; The Assem- 
bler; Spaceband Box; Line Delivery 
Slide; Friction Clutch; The Cams; 
First Elevator; Second Elevator Trans- 
fer; Second Elevator; Distributor Box; 
Distributor; Vise Automatic Stop; 
Pump Stop; Two-letter Attachments; 
Mold Disk; Metal Pot; Automatic Gas 
Governor; How to Make Changes; The 
Trimming Knives; Tabular Matter; 
Oiling and Wiping; Models Three and 
Five; Models Two, Four, Six and 
Seven; Models Eight, Eleven and 
Fourteen; Models Nine, Twelve, Six- 
teen, Seventeen, Eighteen and Nine- 
teen; Models Ten, Fifteen and K; 
Plans for Installing; Measurement of 
Matter; Definitions of Mechanical 
Terms; Adjustments; Procedure for 
Removingand Replacing Parts; Causes 
for Defective Matrices; Things You 
Should Not Forget; List of Questions. 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties, by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 
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“The Virtue of Books is to be readable” 


— Emerson. 


A well printed book is a readable book. 
Poor printing detracts from the interest 
of the reader. Good printing depends 
on good ink. Good printers depend on 


Huber’s Emerson Black 


A good dependable book black at 50 cts. per 
Ib. in 25 Ib. lots and less in larger quantities. 


HUBER’S special inks for Kelly Automatic Feed- 
ing Presses perform successfully at the speed. Their 
body and flowing qualities are exactly calculated and 
timed to produce uniformity of color in the run. 


FINE KELLY BLACK No. 11334 $ .75 per lb. 
SUPERFINE KELLY BLACK, No. 15300 - - - 1.00 per Ib. 
EXTRAFINE KELLY BLACK, No. 13500 - - 1.25 per Ib. 


In lots of 50 Ibs. or over. 


_ A prominent printer writes: “Your Black No. 13500 is 
without a doubt the best I have used on my Kelly presses.”’ 


INtluber 


Dry Colors, Carbon Black, Varnishes 


PRINTING INKS 
New York, 65-67 West Houston Street 


SERVICE BRANCHES 
BALTIMORE. .... 425 South Hanover St. OMAHA 696 South 13th St. 
BOSTON. 133 Pearl St. PHILADELPHIA 263 South 10th St. 
CHICAGO. 732 Federal St. ST. LOUIS. 113 Vine St. 
CINCINNATL 424 East 8th St. SAN FRANCISCO. ......------aeeee418 Clay St. 


AGENCIES 
LONDON TORONTO 


FACTORIES 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. BAYONNE, N. J. _ DOLA, W. VA. SWARTZ, LA. 


HUBER’S COLORS IN USE SINCE 1780 
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SITORS at thepmnting tradecon- 

ventions and exhibitions this year 

have been amazed at the quality 

of work shown in the exhibits of 
Linotype Typography. They have realized as 
never before the high place the Linotype has 
won for itself in the book and job field as the 
means of combining economy and speed in 
production with a typographic quality equaled 
only by the best hand-composition. 

Linotype Typography is more than a mere 
trade name. It is a complete typographic sys- 
tem, founded on sound artistic principles and 
offering to craftsman and master printer alike 
the medium in which each can express his skill 
and intelligence to the best advantage. It is the 
one system that gives the printer the complete 
typographic equipment he needs with themaxi- 


mum of economy in its sae 5 | 


TYP@@Re\ PHY 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
646 Sacramento Street 1100 South Wabash Avenue 549 Baronne Street 


Canapian Linotype Luurrep, 68 Temperance Street, Toronto 
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